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AS  COMPETITIVE  conditions  moke  clear  that  iden¬ 
tification  of  a  brand  is  not  enough  to  get  retailers 
to  stock  and  push  it,  you  con  get  the  buying 
action  that  wins  store  preference  and  display  by 
placing  your  advertising  in  the  medium  from 
which  consumers  do  practically  all  their  buying. 

More  than  to  any  other  medium,  people  turn  to 
the  newspaper  for  buying  ideas.  It  is  the  primary, 
and  for  most  the  sole,  source  of  the  information 
they  want  and  use  in  daily  life. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  buy, 
read  and  buy  from  the  Tribune  than  are  reached 


by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper.  During  the 
twelve  months  ended  Sept.  30, 1 953,  advertisers 
placed  over  $57,000,000.00  in  advertising  in 
the  Tribune — far  more  than  they  placed  in  any 
similar  period  in  any  other  newspaper  in  the 
world. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  produce  more  sales 
for  your  brand  and  build  a  consumer  franchise 
for  it  among  Tribune  readers  that  will  place  you 
in  a  stronger  market  position.  Why  not  ask  him 
to  coll? 


^  - 


Four-Unit,  Mezzanin«-type,  Scott  Extra  High-Speed  Press  installation  at  the  Stamford  Advocate,  Stamford,  Com 

(Stamford  Advocate  celebrating  their  13Sth  Anniversary  in  I9S4.I 

—  most  in  performance  per  dollar  expended,” 

WROTE  KINGSLEY  GILLESPIE,  PUBLISHER 
OF  THE  STAMFORD  ADVOCATE 


Wt 


VV  herever  Scott  Presses  roll,  users  agree  with 
Mr.  Gillespie,  because  for  "Extra  High-Speed” 
production,  dependable  performance  and  eco¬ 
nomical  operation,  Scott  equipment  has  been 
demonstrating  its  superiority  in  daily  service  for 
almost  a  century. 

The  superlative  performance  of  Scott  Presses  is 
due  primarily  to  the  technical  excellence  of  their 
basic  design.  Fully  counterbalanced  cylinders  and 


drive  shafts,  ground  and  polished  "SKF”  bearings, 
a  lubricating  system  engineered  to  the  special  re¬ 
quirements  of  high-speed  operation  —  these  and 
many  other  features  account  for  the  smooth  oper¬ 
ation  and  long  life  of  Scott  Presses. 

If  you  are  planning  a  new  pressroom,  or  preparing 
to  modernize  or  expand  present  facilities,  it  will 
pay  you  to  consult  Scott  on  the  latest  and  most 
modern  in  press  design. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


m  ■ 


This  is  interest 


jiMEIlIC4>WEEKLY 

creates 

mUSlASM^ 

The  American  Weekly  puts  more  sock  in  your  advertising  because  it  carries 
the  message  to  1  out  of  3  families  in  the  country's  1 62  strategic  market  areas 
. . .  makes  a  deeper  impression  than  any  other  magazine,  general  or  service. 

WSlASMis  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 

THi  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  63  VESEY  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  T. 
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THE 

SYRACUSE 

NEWSPAPERS 

•  The  GREATEST 
SELLING  FORCE 
In  Americans  Most 
Progressive  Market! 


BUYING  POWER 


Far  above  national  and  state  index 


SALES  VOLUME 


At  an  all-time  high 


NEWSPAPER 

CIRCULATION 


Highest  in  history 


More  Readers  . . . 


Spending  more  money  . . . 
Provides  unprecedented 
Sales  Opportunity! 


The  SYRACUSE  Newspapers 


DAILY 

SUNDAY 


212,098 

324,634 
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lAJ/iat  Our  l^eac/erd  eSa 


Rate  Structure  Query 


ried  in  the  Oct.  3 1  issue  of  Eorra 


To  THE  Editor:  I  want  to  talk  &  Publisher.  We  know  that  this 


about  rate  structures. 


article  opened  many  editors’  doon 


The  setting  is  a  small  town  in  that  would  otherwise  have  re- 


suburban  metropolitan 


mained  closed  to  “just  another 


where  there  is  flourishing  compe-  charitable  cause. 


In  the  names  of  thousands  of 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


My  wife  and  I  had  read  all  the  victims  of  muscular  dystrophy, 
arguments  and  decided  against  names  of  our  members 

double-billing  on  entering  this  field  officers,  I  extend  to  you  and 
about  eight  months  ago.  fo  ^he  publishers  of  your  fine 

Then  we  went  around  and  talked  niagazine  the  heartiest  of  thanks 
to  the  merchants.  They  declared  and  appreciation  for  the  great  as- 
cheerfully  that  their  advertising  sist  given  us  in  our  efforts  to  de- 
was  costing  them  nothing  and  f®at  a  crippling  and  fatal  malady 
that’s  the  way  they  liked  it  .  .  .  which  menaces  the  health  and 


otherwise  they  didn’t  want  to  use  happiness  of  all  Americans. 


the  local  newspapers.  James  McGnw  I 

The  set-up  was  to  bill  them  at  Publicity  Director 
70  cents  an  inch  for  a  “local  rate;” 

mark  the  bill  “paid,”  for  the  mer-  Shopping  Mart  Series  ‘Tops' 
chant’s  convenience.  After  the  mer-  Jq  the  Editor:  1  have  jns 
chant  collected  50  per  cent  from  read  the  article  in  the  November 
his  distributor,  he  would  remit  35  28  issue  of  Editor  &  Pubusbb 
cents  per  inch  in  full  settlement  of  on  “One  Stop  Shopping  Centeis,* 
the  advertuing  account.  That  also  and  I  think  it’s  tops! 
meant  waiting  30,  60  and  some-  j’(j  jjije  to  give  a  copy  to  each 
times  90  days  for  payment.  of  the  Merchandise  Mart  Stem. 

Bullheadedly,  we  refused  to  “go  and  use  it  generally  as  a  valuable 
along.”  We  sought  the  advice  of  piece  of  information  for  both 
distributors  of  some  nationally  downtown  stores  and  shoppitg 
advertised  merchandise,  many  of  center  stores, 
whom  were  already  aware  of  the  Harold  M.  Canninc 

,  Advertising  Director 

We  went  so  far  as  to  arrange  Wilmington  Sunday  Star 
a  conference  where  there  was  a  Wilmington  99,  Dela. 
frank  discussion  of  rates  and  bill¬ 
ing  for  “co-op”  advertising.  Productive  Session 

A  unique  philosophy  evolved  ... 

to  the  effect  that  if  a  local  news-  "Fo  the  Editor:  It  is  most  o- 


I’d  like  to  give  a  copy  to  each 
of  the  Merchandise  Mart  Stem. 


Productive  Session 
To  THE  Editor:  It  is  most  en- 


paper  wanted  to  give  a  local  dealer  couraging  to  note  in  Editor  I 


a  50  per  cent  discount  it  was  no  Publisher  that  in  Cincinnati,  the 
concern  of  the  distributor _ The  City  Editor  of  the  Enquirer  and  re¬ 

distributor  had  agreed  to  pay  50  sponsible  Public  Relations  inen  it 
per  cent  of  the  local  rate;  if  he  ap-  metropolis  broke  bread  ani. 

proved  that  rate  the  50  per  cent  discussed  mutual  problems.  Ne»s- 
discount  was  a  matter  between  the  papermen  and  PR  practitionw 
local  dealer  and  the  local  news-  can  improve  their  skills  by  gemnt 
paper.  It  meant  nothing  that  the  frank  appraisals  from  each  othc- 
“Icxial  rate”  for  co-op  was  40  per  {Continued  on  page  60) 

'^V^t’?s  tirrewa^rfir^Jirtue^Tn 

such  a  situation?  / 

National  advertisers  are  provid-  i  11. 

ing  the  operating  profit  fcM-  many  ^  yiZKCO 

community  newspapers,  paying 
rates  that  more  than  double  “local  HeCxdlinGS: 
co-op”  rates.  Ex-Negro  Porter’s  Wife  Wouli 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  Annul  Socialite’s  Bond.  — 
other  publishers  and  perhaps  a  few  (Mass.)  Traveler. 
advertising  agencies.  ■ 

John  J.  Ward  Bishops  Yarn  U.  S.  May  Lo« 
West  Memphis  (Ark.)  News.  Its  Faith. — New  York  Times. 


^liort 


Ex-Negro  Porter’s  Wife  Wouli 


Bishops  Yarn  U.  S.  May  Lo« 
Its  Faith. — New  York  Times. 


Opened  Editors'  Doors 
To  THE  Editor:  We  at  Muscu¬ 
lar  Dystrophy  Associations  of 
America,  Inc.,  are  very  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  tremendous 
volume  of  space  given  our  cam¬ 
paign  by  the  press  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  article  explaining  the  cam¬ 
paign’s  purposes  which  was  car- 


$10  Sends  Fresh  Air  On  Yule 
Trip. — New  York  Herald  Tribuni 


Parents  of  Six  Admit  They  re 
Missing  Pair.  —  Dallas  (Texa? 
Morning  News. 


Home-made  Sock  Best  Fb' 
Santa. — Boston  (Mass.)  Pew/- 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


Vol.  86.  No.  61.  December  12.  1B6.3.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Po^h  EjtiW  J 
published  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The  “JJrw 
Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  *•''5  r 
N.  Y.  Entered  as  Second  Class  Natter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  Tort 
Annual  Subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions,  and  in  Cansos- 
other  countries.  $7.60. 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

to  get  you  home 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


UPIESENTED  ITi  SAWYEK  FEIGUSON-WAIKEI  (0.,  lOS  ANGEIES,  SAN  FIANCISCO,  PH IIAOEIPHIA,  OETIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTER  CO.,  MIAMI  lEACN 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  12,  1953 


Mi’trttpolilan  Houston,  in  rolnlion  to  its 
Rptail  Trading  Zone,  accounts  for:* 

•  76.5%  of  all  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME 

•  72.5%  of  all  RETAIL  SALES 

•  75.0%  of  all  DRUG  SALES 

•  71.5%  of  all  FOOD  SALES 


a 


Ray  Erwin's 


^ 

K^olumn 


C TRIKE  SNAPSHOT:  Mrs.  Florence  E.  McIntyre,  fiction  editor, 
King  Features  Syndicate  (and  mother  of  E&P’s  Robert  B.  Mc¬ 
Intyre),  witnessed  this  street  scene  outside  the  New  York  Ddh 
Mirror’s  building:  While  pickets  prowled  and  gapers  grinned,  while 
the  Photo-Engravers  strike  remained  in  force,  one  mug  to  another 
mug  .  .  .  “Sure  th’  department  stores  will  lose  a  lot  of  bizzness  durin’ 
th'  strike.  Sure  the  raddio  is  a-blarin’  plugs  for  th’  stores.  But  take 
rne,  frinstance.  Yuh  kin  bet  yer  (you-know)  I  never  buy  a  thing 
till  1  see  a  picher  of  it  in  th’  noospaper.” 


— Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  city  editor  Ed  E.  Jaifee.  in  a  hospital  bed 
.  receiving  a  transfusion  in  a  battle  with  a  blood  bug,  managed  to 
interview  a  fireman  hospitalized  after  being  overcome  in  a  fire  and 
had  the  full  story  when  he  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital.  ...  A 
telephone  call  from  S.  Parnell  Lewis,  Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  brought 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  a  great  and  good  man.  Charles  A.  Reill), 
sports  editor  of  the  Express  for  33  years  and  a  fast  friend  of  all 
who  knew  and  admired  him.  .  .  .  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  death 
last  week  of  playwright  Eugene  O’Neill,  A.  B.  McGinley  wrote  ai 
I  interesting  story  in  the  Hai^ord  (Conn.)  Times  about  their  fellow- 
I  ship  when  O’Neill  and  McGinley  were  reporters  on  the  New  Londoa 
'  (Conn.)  Morning  Telegraph  35  years  ago.  And  E.  Robert  Stevensos. 
,  retired  editor-in-chief,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican-American.  re¬ 
called  that  two  of  Mr.  O’Neill’s  most  famous  plays  grew  out  of  hh 
experiences  in  Connecticut. 

I  ★  ★  ★ 

McGaiiow  Between  Covers 

McGarrow  has  found  his  way  between  book  covers  and  “Be  I: 
Ever  So  Homely”  he  looks  fine  there. 

McGarrow,  as  readers  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  and  four  othe 
Booth  Newspapers  know,  is  the  kindly  philosopher  whose  comment' 
in  verse  on  world  affairs,  local  happenings  and  just  plain  life  arouni! 
home  are  a  daily  delight. 

!  McGarrow,  as  those  who  read  a  Dec.  16,  19.S0,  Editor  &  Pii 
j  LiSHER  feature  know,  is  Outstate  Michigan's  favorite  newsroom 
'  rhymer. 

I  McGarrow,  as  reporters  at  the  Journal  know,  is  C.  A.  (Pete' 
1  Stevens — a  copyreader  who  improves  their  punctuation  and  spelling 
:  makes  them  prove  their  facts,  edits  the  church  page  and  late  eack 
afternoon  changes  from  a  headline  writer  named  Stevens  to  a  poe: 
'  named  McGarrow. 


Mnntff^fmt'nl  Snnvy  tit  \ta\  JO,  J953 

Here's  Why  you  can 

SELL  HOUSTON  WITH  ^  Olff  PAPER 

The  Chronicle's  strongest  circulation  leadership 
is  where  it  counts  most  — -  in  the 
City  Zone,  heart  of  the  great  Honstint  market. 

EXCESS  of  Chronicle's  CITY  ZONE 
Home  Delivered  Circulation* 

Over  POST  (Daily)  .  1 9,344 

Over  POST  (Sunday]  . 19,881 

Over  PRESS  (Daily)  . 51,691 

^Publishers  Statement,  Sept,  30,  1953 


The  d»ne  ne%w|ia|M‘r  •  •  lewleol  and  pro\rd  •  • 
llial  ran  «lu  >0Mir  welling  job  in  Hoiiwlon 


ilSSE  H.  40NES,  Publisfiar  R  W  McCARTHY,  Advrliting  Oiractor 

iOHN  T.  JONES.  Jr..  Prafidant  M.  J.  CIIBONS,  Nafienof  Advrliting  Mgr. 

THE  BtANHAM  COMPANY  -  Anfiona/  Rrtiresrntative* 


“Be  It  Ever  So  Homely”  is  the  title  of  a  pleasant  little  voluni; 
published  by  the  25-year  Journal  veteran  with  a  selection  of  94  from 
the  1,800  McGarrow  poems  published  between  1947  and  1953— tbi 
period  when  the  editorial  page  feature  was  illustrated  by  the  laR 
Edward  F.  Muller. 


Dizzy  Diaiy 


— Guest,  along  with  James  Edmund  Duffy,  ship  news  man  fo: 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  Maria  Luisa  Falbo. 
woman’s  editor  of  //  Progresso,  Italian-language  daily  newspaper,  o: 
which  her  father,  the  late  Italo  Falbo,  was  editor  for  many  years,  o: 
Charles  (Chuck)  Francis  (ex-New  York  Sun)  and  Carla  Castall 
of  the  public  relations  department  of  the  American  Export  Lines  t 
luncheon  aboard  the  new  Italian  liner  Andrea  Dorea. 

— Attended  reception  in  West  Foyer,  The  Waldorf-Astoria,  for  c 
old  friend  on  several  cruises,  Horace  Sutton,  travel  editor  of  tl* 
Saturday  Review,  to  mark  publication  of  the  latest  Waldorf-Astoru 
book,  “Confessions  of  a  Grand  Hotel”  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.).  It’s' 
fascinating  account  of  a  fabulous  institution,  “New  York’s  unofficu 
palace.”  Extending  congratulations  to  Horace,  author  of  all  tho^ 

“Footlose  in  - ”  books,  were  Big  Jim  Farley,  Averill  Harrim^ 

Jerome  Zerbe  and  the  Waldorfs  present  and  past  publicity  directo' 
Paul  A.  Stewart  (ex-New  York  Sun)  and  Ted  Saucier. 

— Bounteous  birthday  dinner  in  the  hospitable  home  of  Mr.  and 
Don  Roehrs,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J.,  the  latter  the  former  Jane 
Master,  who  used  to  conduct  the  syndicate  news  page  of  E  &  ?• 
in  nearby  Ridgewood.  I  ran  into  Hale  Williamson.  New  York  'bo'- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  a  valued  friend*of  old  Sun  days,  who  lives  the  - 

— Lunch  with  an  old  friend,  Paul  Green,  public  relations  man  ' 
the  Geyer  Advertising  Agency,  at  The  Press  Box,  popular  newsnW 
hangout  on  “Steak  Row,”  whose  newspaperman  restaurants  ind""' 
Pen  &  Pencil,  Editorial,  Danny’s  Hideaway,  The  Scoop.  Front  ra? 
At  the  next  table  was  Fred  Benham,  public  relations  man.  who 
alumnus  of  the  New  York  World  and  was  founder  of  the  Cm'- 
Saints  &  Sinners. 
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Mary  Ellen  is  no  ragamuffin.  Sure  enough 
she  looks  like  one.  Dirty  face,  dirty  hands, 
dirty  clothes,  scuffed  shoes,  ”holey”  stock¬ 
ings.  But  that’s  not  Mary  Ellen’s  fault. 

In  her  heart  beats  the  same  note  that  beats  in 
the  hearts  of  all  women.  Instinctively  Mary 
Ellen  would  be  happier  in  a  new  dress,  new 
shoes,  new  stockings.  But  like  thousands  of 
other  underprivileged  Detroit  youngsters 
such  things  aren’t  in  the  "family  budget.’’ 

Seventeen  years  ago,  Douglas  Martin, 
then  Managing  Editor  of  the  Free  Press 
decided  to  do  something  about  this.  He  set 
up  the  "Ruth  Alden  Christmas  Dress 
Campaign.’’  Gertrude  ^  - 

Bombenek  of  the  / Q 

Women’s  editorial  staff  /  I\ 

was  asked  to  take  over  /  Ar  .  , 
this  job  of  asking  Free  /  ^  j 

Press  readers  to  furnish  /  ^ 

dresses  for  little  girls. 

She  is  still  at  it.  ^ - - 


During  these  seventeen  years  she  has  col¬ 
lected  over  350,000  dresses  from  Free  Press 
readers  for  little  girls.  195 3 ’s  campaign 
brought  in  20,210  dresses  from  men,  women, 
children,  clubs,  schools,  churches,  shops, 
offices.  All  join  whole  heartedly  in  this  labor 
of  love.  Thereby  does  a  great  city  become 
one  friendly  neighborhood  at  holiday  time, 
to  help  make  the  little  ones  happier. 


This  is  a  bit  of  extra-journalistic  activity 
in  which  we  take  some  pleasure  and  pride. 
We  wouldn’t  mention  it,  except  that  we  be¬ 
lieve  work  of  this  sort  helps  make  our 
readers  more  conscious  of  our  newspaper.  It 
makes  them  better,  more  friendly  readers 
and  thereby  better  readers  of  and  buyers 
from  advertising. 


"America's  Most  Interesting  Newspaper” 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Pvblisher 
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-Whal  Eotry  Incestor  Should  Know  about  the- 

Over-The-Counter  Market 

fhet  ia  •  market  a  continent  mide?  That'i  what  the  0>.er- 
tlio-OwBMT  MCHrttiee  market  ii,  with  itt  more  than  2.500  ae- 
curititf  houica  and  over  1,500  branch  office*  from  coast  to  coast. 

_  Aa  tha  oldaat  trade  ofeanlraiion  of  Ovcr  ihcCountcr  firmi.  the. 

The  Story  of  the  Over-the-CoBnteT  Market 

AMERICA’S  OLDEST  AND  LANGEST 
SECURITIES  MARKET 

The  Ovcf'the-Countcr  market  predates  all  securities  exchanges. 
The  first  trading  on  an  exchange  took  place  in  1817,  but  long 

h^fnr^  fhaf  Amt^nVnn  hnuehf  and  <nld 

The  Story  of  the  Over-the-Coanter  Secaritiet  Market 

DIVIDENDS  FOR  100  YEARS 

'f  vpical  of  the  solid,  suh^i^ntial  }n\ev(ment  values  m  he  found  in 
the  Over-the'Counter  Market  is  a  companv  that  paid  its  first  divt< 
dend  over  100  >cars  ago.  Many  of  America  s  biggest,  best  managed 
companies,  with  unbroken  dividend  records  going  back  vO*  40, 
years,  and  more,  are  among  those  whose  securities  are  not 
"l.Mcd  ’  hiif  aff  hoLirht  and  mlH  entirely  ‘mrf  the  foumer  ** 

Do  you  know  these  facts  about  the 

OVER-THE-COUNTER  MARKET? 

I^Approximaiclv  50.000  issues  are  traded  "over-the-counter.** 
compared  to  a  total  ot  about  3.000  issues  on  all  exchanges  in 
the  couniri.  This  gives  the  speculator  and  investor  alike  the 
broadest  possible  selective  range-— from  the  most  speculative 

^IQ  the_movt  seasoprd  ^fcuniicv.  - 

The  Story  of  the  Over-the-Coanter  Market 

A  Word  about  Capital  Appreciation 

The  fact  that  most  ‘'venture  capital**  issues  are  first  offered  in  the 
Over-the-Counter  Market  means  a  wide  variety  of  “ground  floor'* 
opportunities  continually  available  in  this  vast  market.  In  this  market 
art  also  found  numerous  growth  situations  in  securities  of  established 
companies.  Here  are  two  examples  (out  of  hundreds)  of  companies 

■  ftngg  gonaidgred  vihQ&e  ifcufitiM  *Dgct>ci.l-»r  gg. 

Explained! 

THE  OVER-THE-COUNTER  MARKET 

FREE  BOOKLET  DESCRIBES  THIS 
IMPORTANT  MARKET  IN  SIMPLE  TERMS 

Would  you  liU  (o  Lnow  how  the  largf.t  .ccuritie.  market  in  America 
ooerarea...»hv  ino-l  ioiiial  iiueMment  ODourrutriiie.  are  IminH  otr  ihe 

Opportunity  Unlimited  in 

THE  OVER-THE-COUNTER  MARKET 

More  than  300  leading  business  corporations— eacik  one  tht  Isrgtit 
producer  in  its  /i>/d-^epend  on  the  Over-the-Counter  market  for 
distribution  of  iheir  securities.  Securities  of  many  “second  biggest** 
companies  are  also  included  in  the  more  that  50,000  issues  of  all  types 

anotisHv  "ovrr  rounr^r  **  _ 

The  Story  of  the  Ooer-tke-Coanler  Market 


ANY  STOCKS  IN  YOUR  AHIC? 


Almost  any  Over-the-Counter  securities  firm  could  tell  you 
stories  about  treasure  troves,  in  the  form  of  old  and  forgotten 
securities  which  turned  out  to  have  real  value.  Many  of  these 
are  today  hidden  away  in  trunks  and  boxes  and  old  safes,  un¬ 
known  to  Iheir  owners,  or  without  their  owners  suspecting 
their  true  worth. 


Identifying  old  securities,  determining  their  value  and  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  cash  when  possible  is  an  impurtant  service  of 
Over-the-Counter  securities  houses.  Because  of  their  wide  con¬ 
tacts  with  security  dealers  all  over  the  nation  (over  2,500  securi¬ 
ties  houses  with  more  than  1.500  branch  offices  comprise  the 
Over-fhe-Counter  market)  the  Over-the-Counter  firms  are  in 
the  best  position  to  determine  quickly  what  such  securities-  are 
worth,  if  anything,  and  to  dispose  of  them  at  the  best  price 
clnair.s'bU. 


//  there  is  sny  possihility  that  you  may  hste  old  stocks  or 
bonds  tucked  sttay  end  forgotten,  it  might  pey  you  to  «»• 
vestigete.  Any  member  of  the  biew  York  Security  ^Dealers 
Association  will  tell  you  without  charge  what  such  securities 
sre  worth.  Member-dealers  are  listed  in  the  booklet  offered 
below.  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


Thii  itriee  i$  offermi 


oi  0  pubfic  aerrfee  by 


NEW  YORK  SECURITY  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


Org.iiizeil  in  1926 


FREE 

BOOKLET 


A  hacklat  axplainine  the  bachgraund  and  prafadttrae 
in  tha  Ovar-tha-Cauntar  Mmrhat.  tagathar  with  C«m« 
parativa  Chart  and  Stock  tndaa  data,'  may  ba  abtainad, 
withaut  tharaa,  by  eddraating  htam  Yark  Security 
Daatara  Aatatiatian,  42  Braadway,  tiaw  Yark  4,  N.  T, 


How  8  small 
newspaper  ads 
sold  an  idea 


That’s  how  the  New  York  Security  Dealers  Association  went 
after  more  business  from  private  investors. 

The  Association— traders  in  Over-the-Counter  stocks  and 
bonds— knew  that  most  individual  investors  were  unaware  of 
the  function  of  the  Over-the-Counter  market,  that  most  of 
their  customers  were  professional  investors. 

To  tap  the  private  investor  market,  the  Association  last  May 
started  an  eight-week  advertising  campaign  exclusively  in 
The  New  York  Times. 

Using  small  ads  (AV2  inches  x  2  cols.) ,  the  Association  explained 
the  Over-the-Counter  business,  the  investment  opportunities 
in  it.  Each  ad  offered  a  booklet  giving  more  details. 

When  the  campaign  ended  in  July,  more  than  5,000  inquiries 
had  been  received,  and  still  were  coming  in.  The  great  majority 
weren’t  chronic  coupon  clippers.  And  many  Association 
members  already  have  converted  these  inquiries  into  new 
business  or  have  developed  solid  prospects  for  more  business 
in  the  months  ahead. 

If  you  are  in  the  business  of  winning  public  acceptance  for  an 
idea,  let  The  New  York  Times  help  you.  You  talk  with  a 
stronger,  more  authoritative  voice  when  you  talk  through 
your  public  relations  or  institutional  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times. 
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New  York  Dailies  Resume, 
Fact  Finders  Go  to  Work 


Meany,  Slocum,  Seward  on  Panel; 
$3.75  Accepted;  One  Contract  Dote 


New  York  City’s  11 -day  news¬ 
paper  strike,  costliest  in  the  history 
the  metropolis,  ended  at  4  p.m. 
Dec.  8  after  six  struck  newspapers 
had  missed  nine  or  10  daily  issues. 

Members  of  the  International 
Photo-Engravers  Union  Local  No. 

voted  198  to  77  to  accept  the 
$3.75  weekly  package  offered  by 
the  publishers  before  and  through¬ 
out  the  strike  and  to  submit  to  a 
three-man  fact-finding  board  the 
question  of  whether  a  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  pay  or  a  decrease  in 
hours  is  justified. 

The  publishers  had  proposed  all 
along  that  these  issues  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  arbitration,  but  the  union 
repeatedly  refused.  Arbitration  is 
binding  on  both  sides  but  recom¬ 
mendations  of  a  fact-finding  board 
are  not. 

The  board’s  recommendations 
are  expected  early  next  week.  The 
panel  is  made  up  of  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  named  by 
the  union,  and  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
general  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Biillelin,  named  by 
the  publishers. 

The  Third  Man 
The  two  fact-finders  named 


be  closed  to  the  press  and  public. 

This  board  will  consider  only 
the  case  of  the  photo-engravers.  It 
is  up  to  other  unions  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  establish  fact-finding 
boards  for  their  cases. 

No  contract  will  be  signed  until 
after  recommendations  are  made 
by  the  board  and  accepted  by  both 
sides. 

When  the  board’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  handed  down,  the  union 
wijl  vote  on  whether  to  accept 
them  or  not.  Meanwhile,  the  bene¬ 
fits  granted  were  added  to  pay 
checks,  retroactive  to  Nov.  1. 

20,000  Return 

Within  minutes  after  the  vote 
was  announced,  pickets  were  with¬ 
drawn,  and  20,000  members  of 
all  unions  who  had  refused  to  cross 
the  lines  went  back  to  work.  Morn¬ 
ing  papers  were  able  to  hit  the 
street  early  in  the  evening,  as 
usual. 

An  important  development  of 
the  strike  is  a  proposal  by  Walter 
A.  Maggiolo,  general  counsel  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Con¬ 
ciliation  Service,  who  evolved  the 
strike-ending  formula,  that  all  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  mechanical  crafts 
terminate  simultaneously  and  that 


days  during  the  strike  in  order  not 
to  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
publishers  in  their  negotiations 
with  the  union.  On  the  other  days 
of  the  shutdown  of  its  contempo¬ 
raries,  it  published  eight  pages  of 
news  without  advertising  in  order 
to  print  more  than  2,000,000 
copies  to  help  relieve  the  news 
famine. 

The  Long  Island  Star-Journal, 
eighth  paper  involved,  was  closed 
for  five  days  when  its  stereotypers 
refused  to  handle  copy  submitted 
as  advertising  matter  by  the  struck 
dailies. 

28-Page  Plan  Dropped 

At  the  outset  of  the  strike  the 
publishers  had  a  plan  to  cooperate 
in  a  28-page  edition  of  the  Herald 
Tribune  which  would  have  allotted 
four  pages  to  each  of  the  major 
dailies.  Each  newspaper  would 
have  been  responsible  for  provding 
coverage  in  different  fields. 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  strike 
the  newspapers  began  feeding  copy 
for  their  pages  to  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  but  late  in  the  day  the  plan 
was  abandoned,  executives  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  explaining  that 
union  printers  had  given  notice 
they  would  decline  to  handle  the 
copy  from  the  struck  papers.  The 
Herald  Tribune  proceeded  to  get 
out  an  eight-page  paper  of  its  own. 
On  Monday  this  was  suspended, 


on  Wednesday  but  he  was  unable 
to  serve.  On  Thursday  they  named 
Rilph  T.  Seward,  Washington  at¬ 
torney  and  professional  arbitrator, 

Mr.  Seward  is  affiliated  with  the 

uec.  o,  aiinougn  one  oi  me  pn 

and  the  Industrial' Relations  Asso-  contracts  does  not  expire  until 
ption.  He  is  co-author  of  the 
nook.  ‘The  New  Industrial  Rela- 
ton-,.”  published  by  the  Cornell 
University  Press. 

Mr.  Seward,  who  holds  a  B.  A, 

«?ree  from  Cornell  University, 


chairman,  representing  the  public,  ^  agreement  be  made  at  one  but  a  complete  paper  was  prepared 

.  time  on  all  of  them,  adding  stability  •  •  ' 

to  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  publishers  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  grant  the  $3.75 
benefits  to  the  other  unions,  as  of 

National  Academy  or  Arbitrators  of  the  present  jng  at  5c  per  copy. 

.  20  ""  $3,750,000  Boost 

Contracts  with  mailers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  electricians,  machinists  and 
paper  handlers  expired  Oct.  31  and 
those  with  printers  and  pressmen 
expire  in  January.  The  deliverers 

M.Xfrom'New^YoVk  UnYveVs^  T' 

*“<1  LL.B  from  Columbia  Univer-  provisions  to  the 

W  has  been  impartial  chairman  fact-finding 

•a  industrial  disputes  involving  the 

Melropolitan  New  York  Milk  In-  si?  struck  n^Mrs*^ were  the 

Ignited  States  Steel  Corp.  Ooi/y  Mirror,  the  after- 

Prompt  Hearing  noon  World-Telegram  and  Sun, 

The  three-member  board  was  to  Journal- American  and  Post. 

•  ■‘r’.  its  deliberations  Saturday  The  only  major  city  newspaper 
normng  in  the  conference  room  not  struck  was  the  Herald-Tribune, 
the  Publishers  Association  of  which  has  its  cuts  made  in  a  com- 
**  York  City.  The  hearing  will  mercial  plant.  It  suspended  for  five 
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each  day  for  filing. 

On  Saturday  the  Herald  Tribune 
decided  on  its  own  to  resume  dis¬ 
tribution  of  an  eight-page  edition 
and  it  went  out  on  Sunday  morn- 


General  adoption  of  the  present 
package  would  increase  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  costs  by  at  least  $3,750,000 
annually  in  New  York,  according 
to  William  Mapel,  president  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York  City.  He  said  every  dollar 
spread  across  the  board  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  adds  approximately 
$1,000,000  a  year  to  payrolls. 

Heads  of  seven  craft  unions  told 
Mr.  Maggiolo  they  are  sympathetic 
to  testing  the  photo-engraver  for¬ 
mula  as  a  pattern  for  the  industry. 

Common  Date? 

Mr.  Mapel,  speaking  for  the 
publishers,  said  Dec.  8  may  be  the 
common  date  for  all  eight  craft 
union  contracts. 


AS  WE 
WERE 
SAYING.. . 

End  of  an  interlude 


"In  order  to  bring  about  a  strong 
and  binding  relationship,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  move  along  the  lines 
Mr.  Maggiolo  and  his  associates 
have  indicated — if  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  unions,”  said  Mr.  Mapel. 

“If  it  is  not  the  unions’  desire, 
we  will  continue  to  negotiate  in 
the  traditional  way,  arbitrate  in 
the  old  way,  or  fact-find  in  the 
new-fashioned  way,”  he  added. 

New  York  Newspaper  Guild 
contracts  with  the  publishers  run 
until  next  year. 

"We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  ar¬ 
bitration  of  a  wage  reopener  and, 
therefore,  cannot  determine  just 
what  effect  the  photo-engravers’ 
settlement  would  have,”  said 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Murphy  said  the  Guild  is 
seeking  a  $15  general  increase  and 
a  $150  top  minimum  weekly  salary 
for  newsmen  and  a  $75  minimum 
for  all  adult  workers. 

“We  are  proceeding  with  those 
arbitration  hearings,  presenting  the 
strongest  case  for  our  full  pro¬ 
posals.”  he  added. 

Present  Wage  Scale 
Present  weekly  wages  of  the  pho¬ 
to-engravers,  adding  the  $3  general 
increase  granted  by  the  new  agree¬ 
ment.  are  $123  for  day  work  and 
$134  for  night  work. 

In  addition  to  the  $3  general 
pay  increase,  the  package  includes 
25c  weekly  for  the  welfare  fund, 
Washington’s  birthday  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  holiday  and  an  increase  in 
overtime  pay  when  the  men  work 
on  the  .sixth  or  ieventh  day  of  the 
week. 

The  basic  work  week  has  been 
36V4  hours  and  it  was  not  changed. 
The  union  asked  for  a  32-hour 
work  week.  The  fact-finding  panel 
will  make  recommendations  as  to 
[Continued  on  page  8) 
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End  of  Strike  Voted 
In  Democratic  Meeting 


The  three-hour  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Photo-Engravers  Union 
l  ocal  1.  AFL.  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  which  the  strikers  voted  198 
to  77  to  end  their  strike  was  a 
spirited  and.  democratic  affair. 

All  factions  were  given  time  for 
discussion  by  Denis  M.  Burke, 
president  of  the  local.  Members 
did  not  hesitate  to  ask  questions 
and  to  criticize  the  proposed  set¬ 
tlement.  A  vocative  minority,  part¬ 
ly  made  up  of  commercial  photo¬ 
engravers  not  on  strike,  urged 
acceptance  of  the  $3.75  package 
and  fact-finding  and  still  maintain 
picketing  to  keep  the  newspapers 
from  publishing. 

Pickets  Must  Go 

Mr.  Burke  convinced  the  men 
that  the  proposal  made  by  Federal 
mediators  specifically  provided 
that  the  picket  lines  must  be  with¬ 
drawn  and  all  hands  had  to  re¬ 
turn  to  work  before  the  plan  could 
become  operative. 

"It  has  been  a  tough  job  with 
all  of  us  trying  to  convince  the 
negotiators  that  we  are  sincere  and 
something  should  be  done  by  them 
to  reach  a  solution  because  the 
strike  affects  not  only  us  but  19,- 
500  others.”  said  Mr.  Burke. 

"The  mediators  have  drawn  up 
a  solution  that  does  not  please 
any  of  us  too  much.”  he  continued. 
"We  cannot  continuously  go  on 
without  a  goal.  You  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  like  it.  You  may  boo  me 
today.” 

The  union  head  outlined  the 
offer  and  told  in  detail  of  the 
long  negotiations,  some  e.xtending 
through  the  night.  He  expressed 
the  belief  that  the  union  can  justi¬ 
fy  demands  for  additional  gains 
before  an  impartial  board. 

Other  I'nions 

"The  presidents  of  the  other 
unions  have  informed  me  they 
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would  not  be  offended  if  we  give 
favorable  consideration  to  this  pro¬ 
posal.”  said  Mr.  Burke.  “Your  of¬ 
ficers  recommend  that  you  give  it 
favorable  consideration.  Your  ne¬ 
gotiating  committee  is  not  of  one 
mind — ^some  members  of  it  feel 
we  should  not  accept  it.  If  this 
Sunday  goes  by  without  a  settle¬ 
ment  all  chance  of  getting  out  a 
Sunday  paper  before  Christmas 
will  have  passed. 

“The  publishers  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  Christmas  advertising,  but 
they  still  said  no  and  we  have 
no  recommendations  but  this  one.” 
he  added. 

Mr.  Burke  then  announced  that 
the  union  had  selected  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  as  its  mem¬ 
ber  on  the  fact-finding  board  and 
that  the  publishers  had  named 
Richard  W.  Slocum,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

"The  publishers  at  first  an¬ 
nounced  they  would  appoint  P.  B. 
Stephens,  business  manager  of  the 
.Wu-  York  News,”  Mr.  Burke  re¬ 
ported.  “We  told  them  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  they  were  not  sincere 
in  naming  anyone  who  had  served 
in  the  negotiations  and  that  they 
would  have  to  agree  on  someone 
who  had  not  been  in  on  any  of 
the  negotiations  before.  They  re¬ 
tracted.” 

Early  Decision 

The  president  of  the  local  esti¬ 
mated  that  both  sides  could  pre¬ 
sent  their  cases  to  the  impartial 
board  within  a  10-hour  period  and 
that  recommendations  could  be 
handed  down  by  Monday. 

“If  we  lift  the  pickets,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  want  us  back  as  soon  as 
we  can  get  there  tonight.”  he  .said. 
“If  we  are  back  in  one-half  hour 
after  voting  to  end  the  strike  we 
will  be  paid  for  today.” 

In  discussing  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Burke  said  the  union  could 
strike  again  next  week  if  it  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  fact-finding  board. 

“I  can't  see  the  righteous  pub¬ 
lishers  refusing  to  abide  by  the 
board’s  recommendations  because 
that  would  place  them  in  a  bad 
light  before  the  public.”  he  said. 
"They  recommended  arbitration, 
mediation  and  now  fact-finding. 
They  have  agreed  to  give  the  other 
unions  the  same  increases  they 
give  us.  I  would  rather  take  less 
and  see  that  all  get  something. 

“Mediation  cannot  be  estab¬ 
lished  while  you  are  on  strike — 
the  mediators  will  not  amend  or 
qualify  that,”  Mr.  Burke  replied 
when  shouts  of  “Hold  that  line!” 
broke  out  in  Roosevelt  Hall,  where 
the  meeting  was  held. 

“One  union  is  paying  out  $100,- 
000  a  week  in  benefits,”  the  Photo- 
Engravers'  president  reminded  his 
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members.  “You  are  getting  $70  a 
week  and  some  members  of  other 
unions  get  nothing  and  yet  they 
respect  our  line — telephone  oper¬ 
ators  and  clerks  are  getting  noth¬ 
ing  here  right  before  Christmas  and 
you  say  to  hold  that  line!  Twenty 
thousand  families  are  involved  and 
Christmas  is  coming! 

‘No  Victory' 

“What  is  the  saturation  point?” 
he  demanded.  “I  have  led  you  the 
best  I  could  but  there  is  no  solu¬ 
tion  in  sight.  We  went  on  strike, 
we  closed  six  important  papers, 
still  we  did  not  get  our  demands. 
How  do  you  do  it — stay  out  in¬ 
definitely — or  reach  a  happy  .solu¬ 
tion?  Shall  we  possibly  create 
chaos  among  the  different  unions 
or  continue  our  solidarity?  This 
is  not  a  victory  but  I  am  not  look¬ 
ing  for  victory.” 

Edward  J.  Volz,  international 
president  of  the  union,  spoke. 

“I  want  to  support  Denis  Burke 
in  his  recommendations,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “The  recommendations  of 
three  fact-finders  is  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  perplexing  problem. 
We  repudiate  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  if  we  do 
not  accept.  1  don’t  know  any  or¬ 
ganization  that  has  had  a  better 
proposition  and  an  opportunity  to 
convince  the  board  that  it  deserves 
still  more. 

“This  is  not  a  proposition  of  the 
publishers  but  of  the  government,” 
Mr.  Volz  continued.  “I  recom¬ 
mend  you  accept  it.” 

“If  the  publishers  accept  it,  I 
don't  want  it,”  shouted  one  striker. 

Many  members  still  voiced  re¬ 
luctance  to  give  up  the  picket 
lines,  but  when  the  secret  vote 
was  counted  Mr.  Burke’s  plea  to 
end  the  strike  was  upheld — 198 
to  77. 

Reporters,  who  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  balcony  during  the  union 
meeting,  were  addressed  directly 
by  Mr.  Burke.  He  extended  thanks 
for  their  fair  coverage  of  the  11- 
day  strike  and  remarked  that  “after 
all,  most  of  you  are  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild.” 


Fact-Finding 

_ continued  from  page ' 
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whether  a  shorter  week,  but  not 
less  than  32  hours,  is  justified. 

Mr.  Maggiolo  issued  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement; 

“Both  parties  to  these  negotia¬ 
tions  have  felt  throughout  a  strong 
obligation  to  reach  a  settlement  in 
the  public  interest.  It  is  not  a 
good  or  proper  thing  to  have  tht 
suspension  of  major  newspapers  in 
a  city  like  New  York,  or  in  any 
other  city. 

“Issues  were  involved  in  this  dis¬ 
pute  about  which  both  parties  felt 
strongly.  The  recommendations 
call  for  some  sacrifice  of  self-inter¬ 
est  in  the  public  welfare  on  tht 
part  of  both  parties  involved. 

“It  is  not  what  either  side  wanted 
but  it  is  what  the  members  of  tie 
mediation  panel  recommended  to 
end  a  situation  that  demanded  set 
tlement  because  of  the  public  into: 
ets.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  wt 
made  our  recommendations.” 

The  original  demand  of  the  en¬ 
gravers  wxs  for  a  $15  weekly  in¬ 
crease  and  after  the  strike  ti»i 
been  in  progress  a  few  days,  thede 
mand  was  cut  in  half — to  $7.50. 

The  struck  newspapers  have  t 
combined  daily  circulation  of  ? 
500,000  and  a  Sunday  circulatH* 
of  8,500,000. 

The  publishers  said  some  of  tk 
struck  papers  had  interruption  « 
business  insurance,  .some  did  net 
They  said  the  papers  with  insii- 
ance  did  not  have  nearly  enoup 
to  cover  their  losses.  These,  the! 
said,  were  “incalculable.”  Thesfr 
called  “suspension  insurance, 
which  some  publishers 
has  a  maximum  benefit  of 
a  day  for  50  days,  beginning  ah® 
the  seventh  day  of  shutdown. 

The  publishers  also  pointed  ol 
that  in  1950  they  gave  their  cfj 
unions  increases  of  $5  a  wee^ 
amounting  to  $5,{)00,0(X)  a  y^‘" 
1951,  $6  a  week,  or  $6,000,000  ‘ 
year,  and  in  1952  from  $5 
a  week,  or  $5,000,000  to  $6,000- 
000  a  year. 
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New  Yorkers  at  Large 
All  Missed  the  Papers 


NoKibie  Photos 
You  Didn't  Get 


AFTERNOON  ^ 
EDITION  \\ 


;elevision  have  given  the  news,  but 
he  paper  is  part  of  our  daily 


Lawrence  Hagwood,  hospital  re-  “  "  “"r 
ceiving  clerk:  “Sure  do  miss  the  housand  years 

^,per.  Got  nothing  to  read.  Can’t  E-  lesser,  house- 

cad  TV  because  the  print  is  too 

iark,  too  fast  and  too  small.”  general,  what  s  going  on.  No. 

Mrs.  Walter  W.  Jaegers,  tele-  television  aren  t  filling 

jhone  operator:  “I  certainly  do  ^ 

tiins  the  papers,  news  and  the  ads. 

Radio  and  television  aren’t  filling  q  p  'Pnrrrrtvarc'  D 
he  gap  too  well.  We  really  need  ^  r 

he  newspapers.”  Case  in  Arbitratioi 

Frank  J.  Durkin,  attorney:  “Yes;  San  Fp 

I  m'ss  the  news  most.  No,  I  don’t  .■\n  arbitration  hearing  t 


S.  F.  Engravers'  Pay 
Case  in  Arbitration 

San  Francisco 
.An  arbitration  hearing  to  decide 


Vlieve  radio  and  television  are  the  wage  scale  for  photoengravers 
hlling  the  gap.”  on  the  four  San  Francisco  news- 

Mrs.  Miriam  J.  Gordon,  domes-  papers  was  held  here  Dec.  8.  Dr. 
tic:  “Well.  I  sure  do  mi.ss  my  F.  F.  Deibler  of  Chicago  is  arbiter, 

■newspaper,  particularly  on  Sun-  Accord  had  been  reached  on  a 

welfare  trust  fund  of  50  cents  per 
Benedict  Ilario,  tailor:  “I  don’t  shift, 
re^  the  paper,  except  for  an  Other  craft  unions  settled  for  a 

article  or  so  on  Sunday.  I  rely  on  wage  boost  of  $1  per  week.  Photo- 
television  and  radio.”  engravers  asked  for  $7.50,  to  pro- 

Midtown  vide  a  day  shift  scale  of  $23.52 

Mrs.  Mary  Barry,  real  estate  Pf  hour  shift  and  $24.52  for 
iaeni;  “I  miss  newspapers  to  the  ttishl  shifts. 

point  of  de.solation.  I  miss  the  Publishers  asked  for  continua- 

wws.  and  the  stock  quotations  and  existing  scale  of  $22.02 

particularly  news  of  the  real  es-  P^’’  $23.02  for  a 

ate  business.  There’s  no  place  to  ^ 

t'lt  an  ad  now.”  of  $2,936  per  hour  in  contrast  to 

Ruth  Rap  lifAror.,  “I  the  union’s  quest  of  a  $3,136  per 


'at  an  ad  now.” 

Ruth  Rae,  literary  agent:  “I  cer- 


I'nK  <ln  inicc  .vf  *  "  Tu"  hour  day  shift  scale. 

'ni>  do  miss  my  paper.  The  ^ 

'fil^e  is  an  outrage  against  my  ■ 

?hts  as  an  American.” 

Mrs.  Anne  Seymour,  housewife:  Payroll  Names  Denied 

inTin'?ti‘"®  the  newspaper  first  Guild  Arbitration 
aing  in  the  morning  and  getting  .  ,,  , 

tty  news  without  having  to  turn  Reporters  on  the  New  York 
an  a  switch  ”  Times  were  being  paid  weekly 

John  Dromey,  public  relations  ranging  from  $67  to  $297 

^an;  “Broadcast  coverage  wa.s  bet-  f  tabulation  was  made  last 

'sr  than  usual  but  it  won’t  ever  "^“gust,  it  was  disclosed  in  an  ar- 

^^P'ace  the  printed  word  Of  ruling  vvhich  denied  the 

course  I  missed  the  papers  for  the  Newspaper  Guild  s  den  and  for 
and  because  our  aeenev  playroll  data  with  names, 

wuldn’t  run  ads  and  we  need  the  also  t^hat  there  are  3,6(W 

^ew  York  papers  for  publicity.” 

DaviH  D  f  •  ^  ^  'he  arbiter,  Harry  Shulman,  said 

Clerk-  “I  ’  .E^hr^^r,  night  club  could  find  no  indication  in  the 
much  oo  paper  very  guild's  argument  as  to  how  the 

•  general  news  most  of  all.”  identification  of  the  employes  can 
mis  ^"'•ekler,  furrier:  “Sure  I  help  the  presentation  of  the  par- 
iis  my  paper.  What  a  question,  ties’  wage  arbitration  case  or  the 
M  mi.ss  it  generally  and  1  don’t  determination  of  it. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  12,  1953 


As  THE  newspaper  strike  went  think  radio  and  television  take  its 
into  its  second  week.  Editor  &  place.” 

Pi'BLiSHER  undertook  a  small  and  Downtown 

random  poll  among  New  Yorkers,  Mrs.  Joseph  Goodman,  house- 

Three  questions  were  asked:  Do  wife:  “I  certainly  do  miss  the  pa- 

you  miss  your  daily  newspaper?  per  .  .  .  news,  you  know,  what’s 

Ivhat  do  you  miss  most  about  it?  going  on.  I  just  miss  it  generally. 

Do  you  feel  that  television  and/or  Radio  is  all  right,  but  there’s  still 

radio  are  giving  enough  service  to  Jots  missing.” 

fill  the  gap  of  the  missing  news-  Mrs.  Frances  Titus,  secretary: 

paper?  In  some  cases  people  were  “i  sure  do  miss  the  paper,  mainly 

asked  if  the  strike  had  affected  the  editorial  pages,  but  generally 

heir  businesses.  too.” 

Replies  were  as  follows:  William  Phillips,  writer:  “Yes. 

I'ptown  J  'J'®  paper  ...  the  details 

Mrs.  Rose  Petito,  housewife,  of  the  news  and  just  because  it’s 

Sure,  we  miss  the  paper  ...  all  \ 

he  different  sections.  Radio  and  and  television  filled  the  gap. 

Revision  have  given  the  news,  but  I 

he  paper  is  part  of  our  daily 

^  ly  and  the  general  news  too.  Ra- 

1 dio  and  television  don’t  take  their 
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All  Papers  Get 
Back  into  Stride 
And  Catch  Up 

New  York’s  newspapers  plunged 
back  into  rhe  business  ot  produc¬ 
tion  with  varying  numbers  of  pages 
in  the  first  post-strike  editions. 
Some  shelved  advertising  in  favor 
of  getting  out  the  news  in  a  hurry. 
In  some  cases,  later  editions  added 
pages  for  advertising.  Others  were 
back  in  full  swing  on  the  second 
day  with  bulging  editions  (New 
York  Times,  96  pages). 

Following  is  a  brief  rundown  on 
what  the  city’s  dailies  scheduled  to 
bring  readers  up  to  date. 

Times — Dec.  13,  a  section  con¬ 
taining,  in  condensed  form,  edi¬ 
tions  that  could  not  be  published. 

Herald  Tribune — (not  struck  but 
suspended  for  five  days)  Dec.  13^ 
edition  will  include  Dec.  6  This 
Week,  color  comics  and  56-page 
Christmas  issue  of  the  Book  Re¬ 
view.  Dec.  9  had  comic  synopses. 

News — Ran  capsulized  news  on 
Dec.  9  plus  resumes  of  continuity 
in  comic  strip.s.  Dec.  13  will  con¬ 
tain  the  magazine  section  of  Dec.  6 
and  the  color  comics  of  Dec.  6 
and  Dec.  13.  Catching  up  on  the 
magazine  section  will  he  done 
!■)€€.  20. 

Mirror — Ran  capsulized  news 
and  comic  strip  synopses  Dec.  9. 
Double  comic.s  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  Dec.  13. 

Journal- American — Dec.  9.  cap¬ 
sulized  news;  running  two  strips  of 
continuity  comics  each  day  until 
they  are  caught  up;  Dec.  9.  a  page 
of  pictures  denied  readers  during 
the  strike;  two  comics  sections 
Dec.  12  and  Dec.  13  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  week-old  American 
Weekly.  Only  the  current  Pictorial 
Review  will  be  distributed  Dec.  13. 

World-Telegram  and  Sun — News 


synopses  Dec.  9  and  picked  up 
comics  where  they  left  off  at  start 
of  the  strike. 

Post — Roundup  of  news  Dec.  9 
as  well  as  daily  continuity  comic 
strip  synopses.  Will  run  resume, 
on  Dec.  13,  of  color  comics 
missed  and,  in  magazine  section,  a 
review  of  .strike  period  news. 

Long  Island  Star- Journal — (Long 
Island  City;  suspended  four  days) 
Ran  obits  for  the  four-day  period 
and  a  brief  resume  of  continuity 
comic  strips  Dec.  9. 

■ 

Walters  Refers  Strike 
Questions  to  ASNE 

Ba.sil  L.  Walters,  president,  has 
asked  directors  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  to 
consider  some  of  the  questions  of 
press  freedom  raised  by  the  New 
York  new.spaper  strike. 

Mr.  Walters  deferred  naming  a 
special  commi  tee  to  weigh  the 
constitutional  issue  as  seen  by 
Charles  L.  Lewin.  editor  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times. 

“Members  of  any  union  have 
the  right  as  individuals  to  cease 
work  in  a  show  of  economic 
streVigth.”  .Mr.  Lewin  contended, 
“but  officers  of  a  union  have  no 
constitutional  right  to  order  a 
work  stoppage  (of  publication).” 

Mr.  l.ewin  suggested  that  an 
ASNE  committee  might  recom¬ 
mend  legislation  that  will  protect 
the  right  to  publish. 

In  his  letter  to  ASNE  directors, 
Mr.  Walters  said:  “public  opinion 
in  these  matters  is  more  important 
than  legislation.” 

Mr.  Walters  expressed  concern 
over  the  refusal  of  some  unions  to 
set  type  provided  by  the  struck 
newspapers. 

“Any  effort  by  printers  to  ‘seize 
editorship’  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
danger  signal  to  all  freedom  lov¬ 
ing  people,”  Mr.  Walters  said. 
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Let  'Em  Roll! 

2  Boros  in  Vacuum  1 

Only  two  of  New  York's  five  , 


2  Boros  in  Vacuum  I"  a  letter  to  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 

„  ,  .  -  -  V'  I  •  C  berger.  Times  publisher,  Mr. 

Only  tw^o  ot  New  'forks  five  shoemaker  suggested  that  the 
borough  A  Manhattan  and  the  jjjnes  publish  a  special  edition 
Bronx  —  were  without  regular  capsuling  all  important  events  that 
Hnilv  nt“ Winn ners  T  nv'al  naner<i  ■  ,  i..- ,1.- 


daily  newspapers.  Local  papers  happened  during  the  strike 
published  in  Queens,  Richmond  another  "outstanding  met- 

and  Kings  (Brooklyn),  and  also  ropolitan  paper”  for  the  strike 
in  Long  Island,  Westchester  and  pg|.jo(j 

New  Jersey.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  jj  publishing  a 

issued  double  its  usual  number  of  roundup  section  Dec.  13. 

copies  and  ran  twice  its  normal  *  *  # 

size,  laden  with  extra  ads  from  .  _  ,, 

regular  advertisers.  Some  of  Man-  "^9  Little  rellow 

hattan's  big  stores  offered  to  sign  The  Brooklyn  Daily,  a  3-y« 
linage  contracts  but  the  Eagle  old  tabibid  (13  years  old  as 


places  where  heavy  traffic  congre- 

gates  such  as  at  supermarkets  over  MUlS,  PubHSilBIS 
sound  systems.  j 

,  »  u  C..1,  Chain-letter  type  of  operation  L^022I©r©I2C© 

In  a  letter  to  Arthur  ays  -  — calling  five  persons  and  asking  While  newsprint  was  baekin. 

S™keT""su8gSd'%h«  the  to  «ll  ll.e  other,  „p  „  ,he  rate  of  about  I.SOOtaS 

SpeSinralfi'mpya’Iu  eintfS  ’■  a"'  *hutdown.“<toetL  of  tte'S 

4e„i  dar4  .>»  ,„ike^«r  J— SiS  ‘  Sj'nTSS,  SS  ^ 


ciation  met  with  Canadian  nn; 
print  manufacturers  in  one  of 
their  series  of  annual  conference^ 
The  publishers  said  an  increase 


period.  First  Flash 

(The  Times  is  publishing  a  ,  .  The  publishers  said  an  increase 

news  roundup  section  Dec.  13.  the  elwtric  sign  around  m  1954  consumption  is  antic; 

^  ^  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  was  pated  and  the  producers  indicate! 

_  ,,  turned  on  at  5:10  p.m.  Tuesday  that  mill  expansion  projects  woulii 

Big  Little  Fellow  since  the  strike  take  care  of  the  demand. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily,  a  3-year-  began,  its  first  announcement  was  ■ 

old  tabibid  (13  years  old  as  a  of  the  ending  of  the  11-day  walk-  and  full  TV  listings  for  the  date 


declined  all  but  those  who  used  weekly),  stepped  up  its  production  out. 


the  paper  in  the  past.  to  200,000  copies  16  pages)  during 

^  ^  the  strike  and  went  on  sale  on 

Manhattan  newsstands  in  addition 
Solicitous  Remarks  on  TV  to  normal  distribution  in  Brook- 

Television  personalities  vied 
with  each  other  to  express  com¬ 
pliments  about  the  newspapers.  Advertising  Is  News 

Arthur  Godfres  took  his  hat  off  ,  ^  ,  1 

to  the  Herald' Tribune  for  ‘Teal  The  Staats-Zeitiing  imd  Herald. 
good  American  Sportsmanship"  in  German-language  newspaper,  wrote 
just  printing  the  news  and  not  New  York  City  department  store.s, 
taking  advantage  of  competitors  to  carry  as  unpaid  news 

.  .  .  Walter  Winchell  said  the  lack  copy  normally  run  as  adver- 
of  papers  had  ‘‘stripped  many  of  in  the  stnke-affected  papers, 

us  of  mental  stimulation  aroused  *  ♦  # 

by  conflicting  comment”  and  he  On-Again,  Off-Again 
declared  the  free  press  is  a  pub-  York  Enquirer.  Sun- 

lic  utility,  essential  as  electricitv.  , ...  , 


of  publication. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Super  Production 

Despite  the  break  in  the  striti 


Manhattan  newsstands  in  addition  From  Halls  of  Ivv  Super  Production 

to  normal  distribution  in  Brook-  ^  r,  •.  .u  u  i  •  .u  , 

l^.jj  The  Harvard  Crimson  flew  10,-  Despite  the  break  in  the  stnti 

‘  ’  *  «  000  copies  into  New  York  Dec.  4  after  4  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  the  Mm 

and  .sold  most  of  them.  An  “ear”  production  departments  roared  into 
Advertising  Is  News  on  the  front  page  proclaimed:  “All  operation  and  the  presses  stood 
The  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herald.  The  News  That  Fits  We  Print.”  ready  to  roll  with  a  32-page  pape 
German-lanauage  newspaper,  wrote  The  Yale  Daily  News  got  into  the  at  7:38  p.m^  just  eight  mmii» 
New  York  City  department  store.s  act,  too,  and  had  copies  on  sale  later  than  the  regular  schedolt 

offering  to  carry  as  unpaid  new.s  here.  Not  wi.shing  to  take  advantage  of 

the  coW  normally  run  as  adver-  *  *  *  'his  surpmingly  early  perfon^ 

tising  in  the  strike-affected  papers.  ^  ^  awaited  productio: 

^  ^  ^  File  for  Reference  of  the  Mirror,  and  the  presse 

^  Th„  Vpw  v«rk  iVo«,fnf>npr  Started  to  print  in  both  papers  i! 


File  for  Reference 


On.Agam.  (M. Again  cu.l'i\.r;:.d73li.^'*p';2K 


The  New  York  Enquirer.  Sun-  publishing  a  daily  news- 

day  tabloid,  began  appearing  daily  paper  when  the  strike  ended. 
again  on  Dec.  7.  It  Ifad  hit  the  Printing  facilities  had  been  lined 
newsstands  each  day  for  .several  up  and  solicitors  were  in  the  field 


'Sandwich  Man'  De  Luxe  newsstands  each  day  for  .several  up  and  solicitors  were  in 
Jobs  Unlimited,  advertising  per-  preceding  week  but  bad  seeking  advertising  copy. 

sonnel  agency,  turned  to  the  use  '*?  for  «  « 

of  outdoor  advertising  —  in  the  latter  half  of  that  week  he-  Welcome  Mat 

form  of  a  sandwich-sign  man.  A  t^at 

verv  “executive  t\ne  ”  hired  irnm  Pr'^^f  to  proUiice  a  daily  newspaper.  When  employes  of  the  J 


Beginning  with  the  3*  editio; 
at  12:04  a.m.,  the  Manhattr 
plant  of  the  News  produced  anil- 
page  paper,  and  the  Brooklyn  plat: 
a  96-page  product. 


of  outdoor  advertising  —  in  the  .  Welcome  Mat 

form  of  a  sandwich-sign  man.  A  cause  of  the  lack  of  staff  and  news-  welcome  Mat  Allen's  Alley  View 

ver\  “executive  tvoe  ”  hired  irnm  Pcint  to  proPuce  a  daily  newspaper.  When  employes  of  the  New  York  j.  j  1  r..; 

a  TocatmXl  *  *  *  Ti'mes  re-entered  the  building  to  The  strike  was  discussed  by  M 

and  down  Madison  Avenue,  “ad-  Jolly  Idea  work  Tuesday  afternoon  they 

]Ziii%7op\’  To^ILi^’ip'LnSSVaL'^S  FrlTnoted  that  the  situatimbti 

77Z7{nrieZa:^r;ToZ-  p^n'rweSw"\eKphed"the 

ings  P/  -  ^  ^ceKiy,  teiegrapneu  tn  .Arthur  Havs  Sulzberger,  pub-  tom  of  his  bird  cage  with  a  n£i 

*  «  *  of  York:  jishe,..  '  reemd 

“Ten  copies  of  Carnegie  (Okla.)  “The  strike  called  hv  the  Photo-  three  nastv  letters  from  Lo»d 


Allen's  Alley  View 

The  strike  was  discussed  byFrd 


Jolly  Idea 


Business  Note  Herak 

Abraham  &  Strauss,  large 
Brooklyn  department  store,  gave 
this  fact  without  comment:  Last 
year  a  pre-Christmas  bargain  sale  g 
was  advertised  with  nine  pages  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  and 


“The  strike  called  by  the  Photo- 


tom  of  his  bird  cage  with  a 
and  that  the  bird  later  reartii 
three  nasty  letters  from  Lo*^ 


Her^d  airmailed  for  sale  on  steps  j^ngravers’  Union  on  Nov.  28  has  Thomas  as  a  result. 


of  City  Hall  each  week  during 


Service  on  the  Wing 


now  ended.  Since  that  date  most  No  one  knew  whatSenatwMc- 
of  the  Times’ employes  have  earned  Carthy  was  doing,  Fred  obsenu 
no  salaries  or  wages,  and  this  «  compensating  factor  wu  1 
newspaper  has  been  deprived  of  Senator  McCarthy  coiildnt  «» 
all  circulation  and  advertising  rev-  what  you  were  doing. 


Passengers  to  Cleveland  from  enue  with  which  to  pay  its  ex- 


grossed  $121,000.  This  year  the  New 'Tork  aboard  flights  of  United  penses. 

sale  was  promoted  in  two  pages  Lines  received  a  copy  of  the  “Now  we  are  again  able  to  en- 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  grossed  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  to  read  en  gagg  our  common  enterprise.  We 
$117,000.  route.  niust  recreate  the  Times  as  the 


what  you  were  doing. 

*  * 

Help  from  the  CIO 

CIO  President  Walter  Reutbe 


Frozen  Circulation 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  froze 


Press  Agents'  Delight 

Ingenuity  was  displayed  by  va- 


must  recreate  the  Times  as  the  notified  the  New  York  Newsp»pc 
finest  product  of  its  kind.  We  face  Gujjd  he  was  sending  an  initii 
a  task  of  unusual  difficulty  in  Automobile  Workers’  cot- 

picking  up  the  momentum  that  has  ,ribution  of  $25,000  to  the  Guild's 
been  lost,  in  reestablishing  normal  Kmergency  Fund,  from  which  be: 


its  newsdealer  draw  to  the  pre-  publicists.  While  emphasis  contacts  with  our  readers,  and  in  g'^ts  were  paid  to  members  wbe 

strike  figure  and  stopped  one-  o"  newspapers  which  reducing  the  tensions  that  this  situ-  unemployed  during  the  .strik' 

week  subscriptions.  Retailers  who  d'^ln’t  suspend,  such  as  the  Staten  ation  has  created.  I  am  confident  a 

had  run  advertising  in  the  paper  Inland  Advance,  the  Long  Island  that  together  we  are  equal  to  this  ar  •  ^1 

previously  were  accorded  some  Pre.ss,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  on  task.  Let’s  get  on  with  it.”  3)0./0  m  Oieveianu 

space.  weekly  papers  both  in  and  out  *  ♦  ♦  Cleveland,  Oh.^ 

*  *  *  of  the  city,  further  stress  was  put  Printers  on  Cleveland’s  thr# 

on  such  angles  as  the  following:  Free  Wheeling  daily  newspapers  will  receive  - 

Save  That  Index!  j  Radio  and  tv  shows  and  in-  Chapp  Chevrolet  Corporation  of  weekly  wage  increase  of  $3-  _ 

Librarian  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker  terviews.  the  Bronx  got  out  an  edition  of  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  under  2- 

of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  2.  School  papers.  1 10,000  copies  of  Chapp  Chevro-  agreement  accepted  this  week  v 

Louisville  Times  urged  the  New  3.  Community  shopping  papers,  let  News  dated  Sunday,  Dec.  6,  the  Cleveland  ’Typographica  L 

York  Times  not  to  permit  the  4.  Organizational  newspapers  of  giving  a  summary  of  the  news  of  ion.  The  new  scale  will  raise  • 

strike  to  interrupt  the  continuity  clubs,  societies,  etc.  the  world,  local  news,  sports  cov-  basic  day  rate  for  journeyffiv- 

of  the  New  York  Times  Index.  5.  Announcements  at  various  erage,  theatre  and  movie  reviews  printers  to  $110.75  a  week. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  12,  I?- 


Save  That  Index! 


Librarian  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker  terviews. 


of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  2.  School  papers. 

Louisville  Times  urged  the  New  3.  Community  shopping  papers 
York  Times  not  to  permit  the  4.  Organizationa 

strike  to  interrupt  the  continuity  clubs,  societies,  etc 
of  the  New  York  Times  Index.  5.  Announceme 
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ENOUGH  TO  LIGHT  A  LAMP?" 

Herblock,  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Post 


OOOPS!" 

Conrad,  Denver  (Col.)  Pest 


"CAREFUL  OF  HOME  ACCIDENTS!" 

Shanks,  Buffalo  (N.  V.)  Evening  Newt 


Hartley  Hits 
Unions  In 
News  Strike 

Washington 

Former  Rep.  Fred  A.  Hartley, 
Jr.,  co-author  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  law,  said  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  is  an  example 
of  “labor  union  dictatorship” 
which  calls  for  stern  government 
action. 

He  said  in  an  interview  he 
thought  the  newspaper  industry 
unions  which  have  contracts  with 
the  newspapers  but  which  have  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  picket  lines  of  strik¬ 
ing  photo-engravers  are  liable  to 
damage  suits  by  the  newspaper 
owners.  If  damages  cannot  be  col¬ 
lected  under  the  present  law,  he 
said  the  law  should  be  amended 
so  that  damages  can  be  collected. 

Mr.  Hartley  also  said  Congress 
should  speedily  amend  the  Taft- 
Hartley  act  to  make  labor  unions 
subject  to  anti-trust  laws.  Such  a 
provision  was  contained  in  the 
original  Hartley  labor  bill  passed 
by  the  House  in  1947  when  the  old 
Wagner  act  was  undergoing  re¬ 
vision,  but  the  provision  was 
dropped  after  the  ^nate  failed  to 
spprove  it. 

Monopolistic  Practices 

Saying  he  believed  labor  unions 
should  be  subject  to  anti-trust 
laws,  just  as  industrial  firms  are, 
to  prevent  monopolistic  practices, 
Iw  added  that  “monopolistic  prac¬ 
tices”  were  evident  in  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  in  that  the  unions  by 
joint  action  could  force  the  papers 
to  discontinue  publication. 

Mr.  Hartley,  former  Republican 
Congressman  from  New  Jersey, 
Wired  from  the  House  voluntarily 
in  1948.  He  is  now  a  private  busi- 
noss  consultant. 

He  said  “freedom  of  the  press  is 
Plainly  an  issue”  in  the  strike. 

As  somebody  so  aptly  said  the 


other  day,  this  is  an  example  of 
labor  union  dictatorship,”  he  said. 
“The  right  of  freedom  of  the  press 
under  the  Constitution  has  not 
been  protected.” 

“I  think  the  newsaper  publish¬ 
ers  should  test  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  to  see  whether  they  can  col¬ 
lect  damages  from  the  unions  that 
are  violating  their  contracts,”  he 
said. 

Provision  of  Law 

“The  law  provides  that  both 
sides  are  held  equally  responsible 
for  fulfilling  their  contracts.  While 
I  do  not  contend  that  the  photo¬ 
engravers  would  be  liable  to  dam¬ 
age  suits  I  do  think  the  other 
unions  would  be,  for  failure  to 
live  up  to  their  written  agree¬ 
ments. 

“Certainly  if  the  courts  hold 
that  the  other  unions  are  not  liable 
to  damage  suits,  then  Congress 
most  certainly  should  change  the 
law  to  make  them  liable.” 

Mr.  Hartley  noted  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
work.  “But  apparently  picket  lines 
are  more  sacred  to  some  unions 
than  their  signed  contracts,”  he 
said.  “How  can  a  newspaper 
thrive  if  at  any  time  one  union 
goes  on  strike,  all  others  also 
strike  and  force  the  paper  to  close 
down?” 

Loftiis  Doubts  T-H 
Revision  Next  Year 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Joseph  A.  Loftus,  veteran  New 
York  Times  Washington  labor 
writer,  chose  the  Second  Annual 
Conference  of  Labor  Writers  here 
Dec.  5  as  the  occasion  for  making 
a  flat  prediction  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  will  not  be  repealed 
or  amended  in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Loftus  based  his  forecast 
on  what  he  called  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  Congress 
to  assume  the  positive  labor  legis¬ 
lative  leadership  exercised  by  the 
late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft. 


He  also  said  there  is  little  real 
pressure  by  business  for  the  labor 
law’s  repeal.  Industrial  leaders 
frequently  criticize  the  act  and 
point  out  what  they  consider  short¬ 
comings,  but  in  general  they  are 
able  to  live  with  it. 

“Their  criticism,”  he  told  the 
labor  writers  assembled  at  Cornell 
University,  “is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  best  defense  is  a  good  of¬ 
fense,  but  they  are  not  putting  any 
real  heart  in  the  game.” 

Mr.  Loftus  said  it  is  possible 
that  two  different  Taft-Hartley 
alteration  measures  may  pass  in 
their  respective  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  “but  they  will  die  in  joint 
committee.” 

The  only  thing  that  would 
change  this,  he  said,  would  be  a 
series  of  important  strikes.  “Strikes 
often  result  in  desperate  legisla¬ 
tion  which  might  not  otherwise  be 
passed,”  he  said. 

“I  may  have  to  eat  crow  on  my 
statement,”  he  said,  “but  the  way 
it  looks  to  me  Taft-Hartley  re¬ 
vision  is  hopelessly  mired  for  ’54.” 
■ 

Rochester  Ihinters 
Get  $4.50  Increase 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  $4.50  weekly  pay  increase  for 
printers,  retroactive  to  Nov.  1,  is 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  reached 
Dec.  7  between  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  15  and  the  two  Gannett 
newspapers  here  —  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union. 

A  further  increase  of  $2.50  a 
week  on  next  Nov.  1  is  provided 
by  the  contract,  which  is  for  two 
years,  replacing  a  one-year  pact. 

Under  its  terms,  weekly  wages 
will  be  $104.50  for  day  work  and 
$109.50  for  night  work  between 
Nov.  1,  1953,  and  Nov,  1,  1954, 
with  the  scale  at  $107  days  and 
$112  nights  between  Nov.  1,  1954, 
and  Nov.  1,  1955.  The  scale  had 
been  $100  and  $105,  The  work 
week  will  remain  at  37V4  hours. 


Deliverers  Seek 
Pay  for  Layoff 
By  Publishers 

The  Newspaper  and  Mail  Deliv¬ 
erers’  Union  went  to  arbitration 
this  week  on  the  question  of  layoff 
pay,  following  suspension  of  their 
services  on  Dec.  2  and  3. 

Members  of  the  union  abided  by 
their  contract,  which  has  a  pro¬ 
vision  against  strikes  and  lockouts, 
according  to  Sam  Feldman,  presi¬ 
dent.  He  took  issue  on  this  score 
with  the  editorial  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  for  Dec.  5,  which  indicated 
that  all  of  the  newspaper  unions 
were  respecting  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers’  picket  lines. 

“In  strict  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contract,”  Mr.  Feld¬ 
man  corrected,  “the  members  of 
this  union  not  only  reported  for 
work  but  in  many  instances  actu¬ 
ally  performed  work  in  behalf  of 
the  publishers  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  engravers’ 
strike.” 

Mr.  Feldman  said  the  contract 
requires  two  weeks’  notice  in  the 
case  of  layoff  or  three  weeks’  pay 
in  the  case  of  suspension.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  referred  to  an  arbiter. 

“With  regard  to  this  union,”  Mr. 
Feldman  stated,  “the  only  breach 
of  contract  .  .  .  has  been  on  the 
part  of  the  six  publisher  members 
of  the  Association.” 

(E&P  is  glad  to  correct  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  so  far  as  the  deliverers  are 
concerned. — Editor.  ) 

■ 

Press-Slereo  Unit 
In  NLRB  Decision 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

A  ruling  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  sustained  a 
previous  determination  that  the 
proper  bargaining  agent  for  ster¬ 
eotypers  and  pressmen  on  the  Citi¬ 
zen-News  is  a  combination  unit. 
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News  women  Maintain 
Club  For  30  Years 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Newspaper  women,  unlike  to  that  list  when  a  year  ha.s  elapsed 
some  other  members  of  their  sex,  since  she  began  writing  a  news- 
are  not  forever  changing  their  paper  column, 
minds  —  individually  or  collec-  Near  the  minutes  of  the  first 
lively.  meeting  hangs  a  framed  drawing 

The  New  York  Newspaper  of  the  club’s  insignia,  contributed 
Women’s  Club,  active  and  influ-  in  1923  by  Dan  Smith  of  the  old 
ential  for  three  decades,  is  proof  New  York  World.  It  is  of  Pegasus 
of  the  premise.  ridden  by  a  consecrated  girl  re- 

On  a  wall  of  the  club’s  head-  porter  armed  with  drawn  quill.  By 
quarters  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore  is  its  side  hangs  a  parody  by  Tony 
displayed  under  glass  with  promi-  Sarg — a  gal  in  evening  gown  and 
nence  and  pride  the  minutes  of  the  pearls  astride  the  winged  horse 
first  meeting  on  March  8,  1922.  and  at  the  same  time  banging 
signed  by  Emma  Bugbee,  tern-  away  on  the  keys  of  a  typewriter, 
porary  .secretary,  then  of  the  New  The  older,  more  dignified  delinea- 
York  Tribune  and  now  of  the  tion  with  quill  is  the  official  em- 

New  York  Herald  Tribune.  blem  imprinted  on  the  club’s  sta- 

Rigid  Rule  tionery  and  programs. 

A  significant  quote  from  the  Meeting  Medium 

historic  document:  “Back  when  the  club  was 

“It  wa-.  agreed  that  members  formed,  newspaper  women  were 
should  be  limited  to  women  who  all  new  to  each  other.’’  explained 
make  newspaper  work  their  pro-  Miss  Bugbee  to  E&P,  as  she  sat 
fession.  Active  members  to  be  near  the  31 -year-old  minutes  she 

those  regularly  employed  on  sal-  had  inscribed,  sipped  coffee  and 

ary  or  guarantee  on  the  editorial  told  the  club’s  story  to  E&P.  “Now 
staff  of  a  New  York  newspaper.’’  women  have  a  wider  range  of  a.s- 
That  initial  rule  is  a  cardinal  one  and  often  meet  each 

today.  It  is  credited  by  club  mem-  on  them,  but  formerly  we 

bers  with  keeping  the  organization  little  chance  to  meet  and 

alive  and  vital  while  many  men’s  know  each  other.  The  club  afforded 
press  clubs  were  coming  into  and  “■'*  ^oci^l  life  and  it  was  especially 
passing  out  of  existence.  Many  dis-  useful  in  giving  the  young  report- 
appeared  because  of  the  dilution  ers  a  chance  to  meet  the  more  ex- 
of  outsiders  into  the  inner  circle  perienced  newspapier  women, 
of  newsmen.  “Fortunately,  we  have  been 

Publicity  and  allied  fields  are  hard-boiled  in  limiting  our  mem- 
closed  to  membership.  A  woman  hership,  added  Miss  Bugbee. 
must  work  on  the  editorial  staff  Lady  scribes  are  cooking  up 

of  a  New  York  newspaper  at  least  front  page  stories  today  and  often 
a  full  year  before  she  can  be  spon-  meet  on  their  beats,  but  they  still 
sored  and  considered  for  the  mem-  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
.bership  roll,  which  now  numbers  know  other  women  of  the  various 
approximately  120  of  the  elect.  staffs — like  fashion  and  food  edi- 

Martha  Coman.  then  of  the  New  have  the 

York  Herald  and  now  retired,  be-  common  interest  and  meeting 
came  the  club  founder  by  calling  P'uce  of  the  club. 

24  of  her  newspaper  women  Front  Page  Ball 

friends  together  on  that  blustery  The  30th  annual  Front  Page 

March  night  long  ago  at  the  Van-  Dinner-Dance  at  the  Hotel  Plaza 
derbilt  Hotel.  Dec.  4.  of  which  Patricia  Brown, 

6  Charter  Members  New  York  World-Telegram  and 

Six  of  the  charter  members  are  '^^s  chairman,  offered  many 

still  in  the  club.  They  are  Miss  ''ugc  and  screen  celebrities  and 
Coman,  Miss  Bugbee,  Jane  Dixon,  raised  funds  for  the  16th  annual 
then  of  the  New  York  Telegram;  Prize  story  awards,  a  journalism 
Mary  Margaret  McBride,  then  of  -stixient  scholarship  and  charity, 
the  Telegram  and  now  a  syndi-  Incidentally,  the  patrons  and 

cated  columnist  and  radio  com-  patronesses  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
mentator;  Louella  O.  Parsons,  Hugh  Baillie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sey- 
then  of  the  Telegram,  later  of  the  mour  Berkson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
New  York  American  and  now  Francis  M.  Flynn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hearst  Hollywood  columnist;  and  Ward  Greene,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
Mary  Watts,  then  of  the  New  W.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
York  Sun.  B.  McCabe,  Mrs.  Joseph  Medill 

Well  known  names  among  Patterson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
the  membership  today  include  Reid,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff.  Mr. 
Mrs.  Helen  Rogers  Reid,  Anne  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Starzel,  Mr. 
O’Hare  McCormick.  Mrs.  Joseph  and  Mrs.  .Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger. 
Medill  Patterson,  Alicia  Patterson,  For  three  years,  during  World 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Mrs.  Dor-  War  II.  the  club  substituted  for 
othy  Schiff  and  Dorothy  Thomp-  its  balls  forums  and  lectures  on 
son.  Faye  Emerson  may  be  added  newspaper  work  at  Town  Hall. 


Insignia  of  New  York  Newspaper 
Women's  Club. 


Edith  Evans  Asbury,  New  York 


New  York 
Newswomen 
Make  Awards 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Wo¬ 
men’s  Club  presented  its  annual 
prize  story  awards  and  annual 
scholarship  award  at  the  30th  an¬ 
niversary  Front  Page  dinner-dance 
I>ec.  4  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  for  the 
benefit  of  the  club’s  educational 
and  relief  funds. 

A  hand-lettered  parchment  scroll 
and  a  $50  government  bond  for 
outstanding  work  by  women  on 
New  York  City  newspapers  in  five 
categories  went  to: 

Peggy  LeBoutillier,  Journal- 
American,  for  the  best  domestic 
story:  series  on  disclosures  about 
a  cancer  hospital  published  in 
September. 

Marguerite  Higgins,  Herald 
Tribune,  for  the  best  in  foreign 
correspondence;  series  published 
The  scholarship  program  has  in  July  on  Chinese  Nationalist 
been  in  effect  for  eight  years,  guerillas. 

The  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University  selects  Times,  for  the  best  in  news  feature 
its  most  promising  girl  student  writing:  interview  with  Owen  D 
each  year  and  the  club  gives  her  Young  published  in  October, 
a  scholarship.  Harriet  Van  Horne,  World-Tek- 

Practically  all  of  these  girls  en-  gram  and  Sun,  for  the  best  colunu 
ter  newspaper  work.  For  instance,  in  any  field:  three  columns  on  tek- 
Frances  Reynolds,  1949  winner,  vision  published  in  September  and 
wa,s  on  the  Herald  Tribune  until  October 

she  married;  Claire  Conley,  1950  Clementine  Paddleford,  Herald 
winner,  is  on  the  Oklahoma  City  Tribune  and  This  Week,  for  the 
Times;  Grace  Hope  MacLeod,  best  article  of  special  interest  to 
1952  winner,  is  on  the  Akron  women:  story  in  This  Week 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  “Cooking  for  the  Queen’’  pub 

The  present  president  of  the  fished  in  May. 
club  is  Kathleen  McLaughlin,  The  contest  is  open  each  year 
New  York  Times  correspondent  to  all  New  York  City  newspape: 
at  the  United  Nations.  women.  Margaret  Parton,  Herald 

Guest  luminaries  at  the  club’s  Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Pria 
25th  anniversary  five  years  ago  in-  Story  Committee,  presented  the 
eluded  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  awards.  Judges  were:  Neil  Mac 
Winsdor.  Neil,  formerly  of  the  New  York 

The  late  Heywood  Broun,  at  the  Times;  Martin  Sommers  of  tlx 
last  club  party  he  attended,  praised  Saturday  Evening  Post;  Edgi’ 
the  women  writers  for  doing  a  Snow,  author;  Edwin  Lanhait. 
better  job  than  the  men  in  keeping  author:  and  Freda  Kirchway,  ed- 
a  club  for  the  working  press  alive  itor  of  the  Nation. 
over  the  years.  Attempts  by  men  The  annual  scholarship  to 
to  maintain  a  similar  club,  he  woman  student  judged  the  raos: 
pointed  out,  were  short-lived  and  promising  at  the  Columbia  Um 
he  blamed  the  convivial  male  habit  versity  of  Journalism  was  pit- 
of  admitting  amiable  outsiders  as 
members. 


W.  Virginia  Women 
Form  Tlssociation 


sented  to  Jane  N.  Magee  of 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Miss  Magee  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvanu 
State  College  and  has  been  a  R- 
porter  on  the  Lancaster  (Pi' 
Sunday  News  and  the  Lancaste 
Beckley  W.  Va.  irrtelligencer  Journal.  In  1952  dx 
Twenty-seven  newspaper  worn-  awards  from  the 

en  met  here  Dec.  6  and  formed  vanja  Newspaper  Publishers 
the  West  Virginia  Association  of  ciation  and  the  P^nsylvania 
Press  Women.  First  president  is  Women  s  Press  Associ 

Mrs.  Harriet  Allen,  women’s  ed-  Kathleen  MacLaughlin,  N** 
itor  for  Beckley  Newspapers  Cor-  York  Times,  president  of  the  clu- 
poration.  greeted  the  guests  and  introducw 

Other  officers  are:  first  vicepres-  Patricia  Brown,  World  -  Tekgrao’ 
ident.  Miss  Jerry  Braden,  Charles-  and  Sun,  Front  Page  chairman. 
ton  Gazette;  second  vicepresident.  In  a  program  of  entertainmon' 
Mi.ss  Janet  Sue  Riley,  Bluefield  husband-wife  teams  gave  a  sb 
Daily  Telegraph;  treasurer,  Mrs.  based  on  the  trials  and  tnbuh- 
Mabel  Alley,  Jaeger  Industrial  tions  of  married  life  on  radio  ^ 
News,  and  recording  secretary,  TV.  Faye  Emerson  and  SkiK 
Mrs.  Peggy  Kessinger,  Raleigh  Henderson  and  Tex  and  Jinx  tooi 
Register.  part  in  it. 
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A&P  Study  Proves  Ads 
In  Dailies  Win  Patrons 


Lincoln  Used  1,361 
Papers  for  '54  Car 

A  total  of  1,361  newspapers  in 
990  cities,  with  a  total  circulation 


Sun  Oil  Suit 
To  Test  Laws 
On  Price  in  Ads 


„  ,,  11  u  in  excess  of  51,300,000,  were  used 

Richmond,  Va.  was  small.  Mr.  Donnahoe  said  iqs4  T  iWoln 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

,  .  1  c  1  to  announce  the  new  1954  Lincoln  The  Sun  Oil  Company  filed  suit 

Do  FAMILIES  exposed  to  news-  control  of  location  and  in^me  according  to  T.  Jack  in  Superior  Court  here  December 

paper  advertising  patronize  gro-  factors  niade  it  ig  y  sigm  Henry,  advertising  manager.  Line-  4  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 

eery  stores  in  greater  pro^rtion  .  .  .  and  he  s  a  e  oln-Mercury  Division  of  the  Ford  state  laws  restricting  the  posting 

than  families  pt  so  exposed?  in  teri^  of  exact  statistical  odds.  advertising  of  gasoline  prices. 

An  emphatic  yes  the  an-  Let  us  a^ume,  in  e  ic  -  addition  to  division-admin-  The  laws  brought  into  question 

swer  from  Richmond,  based  on  mond  popu  a  ion  a.s  a  w  oe,  istered  programs,  the  Lincoln-  by  Sun  prescribe  the  conditions 

the  experience  of  the  A&P  chain,  newspaper  rea  ers  ip  as  no  in  u-  Dealer  Advertising  Com-  under  which  gasoline  prices  may  be 

The  significant  results  of  a  six-  ence  upon  pa  ronage,  an  nf,ittees  throughout  the  U.S.  plan  advertised  in  newspapers  or  by  any 

month  experiment  by  A&P  has  that  we  draw,  from  that  popu  a-  supplementary  advertising  other  medium  and,  among  other 


been  recently  published  by  the  tion,  a  sample  of  the  type  and  size  ^  localized  basis, 
research  department  of  Richmond  shown.  ’ 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  under  direction  “What  is  the  probability  of 

of  Alan  S.  Donnahoe.  drawing  a  sample  so  divergent  Homer  JoinS  B<SM 

It  .states  this  positive  conclu-  from  the  population  as  a  whole;  w  DnvtmAv 

Sion:  or,  more  specifically,  a  sample  ^  C/JUCagO  warmer 

“There  were  more  than  three  with  so  low  a  percenta^  of  A&P 
times  as  many  A&P  patrons  among  patrons  among  ‘morning  only’ 
families  exposed  to  newspaper  ad-  subscribers  and  so  high  a  per 


things  specify  the  manner  in  which 
prices  may  be  posted  at  service  sta¬ 
tions. 

The  case  is  especially  significant 
because  Sun  spends  about  $5,000,- 


Chicago  000  a  year  in  advertising.  It  is  a 
Lester  M.  Horner,  recently  gen-  tiser  of  newspaper  space.  It 

eral  manager  of  Inland  Newspa-  extensive  distribution  in  New 

lamilies  csposcu  lU  Iicwsp<i(^r  au-  suus^-iiutis  aiiu  w  uikh  a  pt;i-  ~  I- 

vertising  of  that  firm  than  ar^ng  centage  among  ‘evening  only’  sub-  g'j^^JXS^TMartiJ'as  a“par?-  In  addition  to  challenging  the 
families  who.  for  a  period  of  six  scribers?  jomea  Bogner  &  iviariin  as  a  pan  .  .  -  ctatntes  adont- 

months.  had  not  been  exposed  to  “The  statistical  odds  against  pf  {"  ‘^e  representative  firm,  with  _  V  sessions 

such  advertising.”  this  are  20,283  to  1.  To  assume  his  headquarters  here.  ed  by  the  1939  and  193Z  sessions 

The  sales  experiment  in  food  that  this  actually  happened  is  to  Mr.  Horner  entered  the  advertis- 
store  advertising  worked  this  way:  assume  a  most  improbable  occur-  ing  business  in  the  agency  end. 

For  a  period  of  six  months,  rence.  It  is  safer  to  infer  that  the  later  joining  the  firm  of  Prudden, 

•MiP  eliminated  its  usual  page  in  sample  differences  in  A&P  patron-  King  &  Prudden.  He  was  assigned 
the  Friday  morning  Richmond  age  reflect  similar  differences  in  to  set  up  a  national  advertising  de- 
Times-Dispatch  and  concentrated  the  population  as  a  whole.”  partment  for  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 

its  advertising  in  the  evening  Thus,  said  Mr.  Donnahoe,  News-Gazette,  becoming  national 

Richmond  News  Leader.  “even  with  a  firm  as  well  known  advertising  manager.  He  later 

After  six  months,  survey  fami-  as  A&P,  and  for  so  short  a  period  joined  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co., 
lies  were  selected  in  sets  of  three,  as  six  months,  newspaper  adver-  becoming  media  director  and  as- 


of  the  Legislature,  Sun  is  disputing 
the  applicability  of  these  laws  to  its 
own  advertising  programs. 

Sun  seeks  a  “judgment  declar¬ 
ing  the  1939  and  1952  Acts  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  void,  in  the  alterna¬ 
tive  declaring  that  the  activities  of 
Sun  in  its  advertising  endeavor  are 
not  proscribed  by  the  1939  or  1952 
Acts,  enjoining  the  defendants. 


and  one  set  per  block,  in  random  tising  exerts  heavy  influence  in  si.stant  to  the  sales  manager  prior  |  ^  inH  nrnvisinns  of  the 

blocks  throughout  the  city.  Each  winning  and  holding  customers.”  to  joining  Bogner  &  Martin.  cf  .tnw  as  aoainst  the  nlain- 

of  the  sets  met  two  basic  require-  - - 


ments: 

(1)  In  each  set,  at  least  one  but 
not  all  families  patronized  A&P; 
(2)  In  each  .set,  at  least  one  but 
not  all  families  subscribed  to  the 
morning  newspaper  only. 

Altogether,  there  were  116  fam¬ 
ilies  in  sets  where  these  exact  con¬ 
ditions  existed.  In  each  set.  family 
location  and  presumably  income 
were  the  same. 


Store  Sales  Off  5%; 
Strike  Found  Factor 


By  Harvey  E.  Runner 

Business  News  Columnist,  N. 


Y.  Herald  Tribune 


newspaper  subscribers  (which  car¬ 
ried  the  A&P  ads)  were  A&P  pa¬ 
trons,  51  per  cent  of  the  “evening 
and  morning”  subscribers  and 


said  statutes  as  against  the  plain¬ 
tiff.” 

In  its  action.  Sun  specifically 
contends  that  an  act  of  the  1952 
Legislature  which  pertains  to  the 
use  of  price  signs  on  the  premises 
of  gasoline  retail  outlets  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  a  section  of  the 
1939  law  which  was  previously  de¬ 
clared  unconstituional.  Attached 
to  the  complaint  as  exhibits  are 
copies  of  various  advertising  ma¬ 
terials. 

Sun  is  taking  this  action,  the 
company  explained,  because  the 
broad  interpretation  given  the  law 
by  its  administrators  virtually 
eliminates  any  reference  to  price 
comparison  in  its  gasoline  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  or  highway 
billboards  off  service  station  prop¬ 
erties.  It  points  to  the  competitive 
nature  of  the  industry  and  the  im- 


Business  last  week  in  New  York  “loss  sales"  resulting  from  fewer 
Thus,  any  differences  in  A&P  City’s  department  stores  was  off  mail  and  telephone  orders  and 
patronage  within  the  group  would  five  per  cent  from  the  comparative  from  not  being  able  to  carry 
reflect  primarily  the  effects  of  the  1952  period,  according  to  prelim-  through  on  planned  promotions, 
newspaper  advertising.  inary  figures  issued  this  week  by  Lack  of  advertising,  store  execu- 

Then  the  researchers  found  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  lives  pointed  out,  hit  mail  and 
65  per  cent  of  the  “evening  only”  York.  The  decline  for  the  four  telephone  orders  especially  hard. 

weeks  ended  December  5  was  Decreases  here  rang^  from  20  to 
three  per  cent.  50  per  cent,  with  the  declines  in 

Store  executives,  in  comment-  most  stores  centering  around  40 

ing  on  the  week’s  developments,  per  cent. 

only  19  per  cent  of  the  “morning  were  almost  unanimously  of  the  Sales  also  were  adversely  af-  r  H  t'  ‘ 

only”  subscribers.  (Remember  opinion  that  had  there  been  no  fected  by  the  inability  of  stores  P®*”  ^  ver  ising. 

that  the  morning,  or  “control”  newspaper  strike  sales  would  have  to  promote  as  aggressively  a.s  _  " 

paper,  did  not  have  any  A&P  ad-  at  least  approximated  their  dollar  many  normally  do  at  this  time  of  Resigns  Best  Foods 

vertLsing  during  the  period.)  volume  of  a  year  ago  and  perhaps  the  year.  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  this 

Now.  said  Mr.  Donnahoe,  “If  exceeded  it.  Business  last  week  was  stimu-  week  announced  resignation  ef- 

newspaper  advertising  had  exerted  All  stores  queried  in  a  New  lated  by  the  natural  desire  of  the  fective  February  1  as  one  of  the 

no  mfluence.  we  would  expect  to  York  Herald  Tribune  survey  public  to  buy  at  this  season  of  the  two  ad  agencies  currently  hand- 

hnd  about  the  same  proportion  agreed  that  their  showings  would  vear.  However,  retailers  reported  ling  The  Best  Foods,  Inc.,  prod- 
of  A&P  patrons  in  each  of  these  have  been  at  least  five  percentage  that  many  customers  did  not  ap-  ucts  (Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.  is  other 

groups.  Instead,  we  find  that  per-  points  better  had  they  been  able  pear  to  know  what  they  wanted  agency).  Danger  -  Fitzgerald- 

centage  to  be  more  than  three  to  advertise.  Some  stores  believed  and  attributed  this  to  lack  of  holi-  Sample,  Inc.,  will  take  over  Feb- 

times  as  great  among  ‘evening  their  performance  would  have  day  suggestions  which  are  nor-  ruary  1.  B&B  had  the  account 

only’  subscribers.  .  .  ”  been  improved  by  seven  to  10  per-  mally  advertised  at  this  time  of  the  for  some  20  years  and  billings 

Admitting  that  the  sampling  centage  points  had  it  not  been  for  year.  came  to  $3,000,000. 
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Moffett  Sees  No  Need 
For  Main  Street*  Brawl 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

“Newspapers  don't  have  to  get 
into  any  ‘loyalty  to  Main  Street’ 
controversy.  Both  downtown 
stores  and  shopping  centers  shoii!  I 
continue  to  be  good  customers  of 
the  local  newspaper.” 

{Part  IV  of  a  Scries) 

That,  in  a  nut  shell,  is  the  way 
John  W.  Moffett,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  &  Tribune,  summed  up  for 
Editor  &  Publisher  his  views  on 
the  shopping  center  situation. 

Elaborating,  Mr.  Moffett  con¬ 
tinued:  “Reason  for  establishment 
of  shopping  centers  certainly  is 
clear  to  everyone  who  has  thought 
about  it.  Downtown  merchants 
who  lose  great  volume  to  subur¬ 
ban  shopping  centers  can  prob¬ 
ably  blame  that  misfortune  on  one 
or  all  of  several  things.” 

Mr.  Moffett  listed  these  factors; 

1 )  Downtown  stores  have  failed 
to  keep  up  to  date  with  merchan¬ 
dising  progress  and  store  modern¬ 
ization  programs;  2)  Stores  have 
under  -  promoted  advantages  of 
shopping  downtown;  3)  Transpor¬ 
tation  systems  in  cities  have  brok¬ 
en  down;  4)  Merchants  have  not 
banded  together  to  help  solve 
parking  problems;  and  5)  Street 
systems  in  many  cities  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  handle  motor  traffic. 

Mutual  Problems 
As  Mr.  Moffett  sees  it,  the 
problems  of  the  downtown  store 
are  also  problems  of  the  city, 
which  stands  to  lose  substantial 
tax  revenue  if  the  downtown  areas 
of  a  city  become  “ghost”  areas. 
“So  there  is  plenty  of  reason  for 
the  merchants  and  the  city  to  get 
together  to  solve  such  problems,” 
he  declared. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  a 
shopping  center’s  effect  on  linage, 
Mr.  Moffett  told  E&P:  “I  think  in 
one  or  two  cases  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  newspapers  may 
have  lost  linage  due  to  establish¬ 
ment  of  shopping  centers  in  fairly 
remote  areas  so  far  as  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  newspapers  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

“If  that  is  the  case,”  he  went 
on,  “then  my  guess  is  that  it  may 
prove  unfortunate  for  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  itself,  since  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  newspaper  promotion  to 
bring  business  to  retail  stores  has 
been  pretty  well  established  over 
the  years.” 

Sees  Promotion  Budgets 
According  to  Mr.  Moffett,  the 
larger  and  more  successful  shop¬ 
ping  centers  will  need  to  draw 
trade  from  a  wide  area.  “There¬ 
fore,”  he  said,  “they  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  locations  where  the 
newspapers  covering  the  entire 


city  area  can  assist  in  drawing 
business  to  those  centers.  This 
ought  to  mean  that  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  will  spend  promotional  money 
in  proportion  to  their  business  vol¬ 
ume,  just  as  have  the  downtown 
stores. 

“By  the  same  token,  downtown 
stores  which  have  not  been  doing 
an  adequate  promotion  job  in 
comparison  to  volume,  may  have 
to  step  up  that  promotion  to  meet 
the  competition.” 

Mr.  Moffett  told  EAP  that  in 
Minneapolis,  forward  -  looking 
downtown  merchants  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
suburban  shopping  centers  by 
building  their  own  units  in  the 
suburbs. 

“1  feel  certain,”  he  said,  “that 
until  they  can  find  a  better  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  (and  I  hope 
that  day  doesn’t  arrive)  they  will 
use  our  newspapers  to  promote 
business  for  the  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  areas,  just  as  they  use  news¬ 
paper  space  to  promote  business 
for  their  downtown  stores.” 

Concluding,  Mr.  Moffett  de¬ 
scribed  how  his  daily  handles 
shopping  centers  as  though  they 


Fairfax  To  Handle 
New  Shopping  Mart 

Eairfax,  Inc.,  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  has  been  appointed 
to  handle  advertising  and  public 
relations  for  Cross  County  Center, 
the  new  $30,000,000  shopping 
center  which  will  open  next  year 
at  the  intersection  of  the  New 
York  State  Thruway  and  Cross 
County  Parkway  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Nathaniel  Ensler,  Fairfax  presi¬ 
dent,  will  service  the  account. 

According  to  Charles  H.  Griffin, 
retail  advertising  director,  West¬ 
chester  County  Publishers  Inc., 
this  will  mark  the  newspaper 
chain’s  first  experience  with  one- 
stop  shopping  centers  in  West¬ 
chester  County, 

were  additional  new  accounts.  He 
said  these  centers  frequently  run 
promotion  for  the  center  as  a 
whole,  but  major  stores  operating 
in  the  centers  include  also  men¬ 
tion  of  their  additional  suburban 
locations  in  their  general  city¬ 
wide  promotion.  “We  have  put  on 
additional  salesmen  to  handle  the 
additional  work  of  covering  the 
suburbs,”  Mr.  Moffett  added. 

Good  example  of  how  the  land¬ 
lord  of  a  shopping  center  adver¬ 
tises  on  his  own  hook  in  an  effort 
to  attract  business  to  the  center 
(Article  1,  E&P,  Nov.  21,  page 
1 1 )  was  described  by  Russell  W. 
V'oung,  advertising  manager,  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Largest  suburban  shopping  cen- 


Ad  Series  Plugs  City 
As  A  Shopping  Center 


WORCESl  ER 
An  11 -week  series  of  large  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  promoting 
Worcester  as  a  shopping  center 
for  central  New  England  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
over  a  two-month  period  preced¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  shopping  rush. 

The  series  has  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  favorable  comment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Frank  R.  Twiss,  advertising 
manager.  The  ads  were  conceived 
and  designed  by  Leland  J.  Adams, 
advertising  sales-promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

Central  Idea 

Though  each  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments  (in  black  and  one  color) 
were  independent,  the  series  was 
integrated  with  a  central  idea — 
that  nowhere  else  in  central  New 
England  is  there  such  a  con¬ 
venient,  easy-to-reach  buying  cen¬ 
ter  as  Worcester. 

The  first  advertisement  featured 
a  large-scale  map  (see  cut)  of  the 
central  Massachusetts  area,  under 
the  theme  heading,  “All  roads  in 
central  New  England  lead  to  Wor¬ 
cester.”  A  subsequent  ad  showed, 
on  an  especially^rawn  map.  the 
numerous  off-street  parking  areas 


available  to  shoppers. 

Other  ads  in  the  series  featured 
such  lines  as  grocery  stores,  wom- 


fcU.  ROADS  in  Cfnlral  AW  England 


^AnaCenieit. 

'ir'j4Miition  People 


‘Most  Constructive  Effort’ 

en’s  fashions,  automotive  suppli¬ 
ers,  and  similar  retail  lines. 


ter  within  the  Times’  sphere  of  in¬ 
fluence  is  Northgate,  comprised  of 
some  75  to  80  stores. 

“The  landlord,”  Mr.  Young 
said,  “buys  from  168  to  252  lines 
in  a  half  or  full-page  ad  to  plug 
Northgate  values.  We  fill  in  the 
balance  of  the  space  necessary  to 
occupy  a  half  page  and  run  it  as 
often  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Young  went  on  to  explain 
how  various  formulas,  calling  for 
half  or  full  pages,  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  attract  attention  to 
Northgate.  Bulk  of  this  space  b 
paid  for  by  the  various  merchants 
with  a  portion  of  all  page  ads  al¬ 
ways  paid  for  by  the  landlord. 

These  ads.  he  said,  have  taken 
the  form  of  quarter  pages  put  to¬ 
gether  as  a  full-page  unit,  or 
shopping-news-type  boxes  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  the  front  page  of  a 
shopping  news  where  each  mer¬ 
chant  boxes  his  “special.”  These 
boxes  are  uniform  in  appearance 
and  give  prices. 

Adjacent  Pages 
“When  such  pages  are  run," 
Mr.  Young  told  E&P.  the  North- 
gate  merchants  who  want  addition¬ 
al  space,  run  copy  on  the  adjacent 
page.  Or  when  a  half  page  b 
used,  the  additional  space  is  run 
adjacent  to  the  half  page.” 

Discussing  the  use  by  shopping 
centers  of  newspaper  space  during 
peak  sales  seasons  such  as  Easter 
and  Christmas.  Mr.  Young  said 
special  headings  are  put  over  these 
pages  so  as  to  bring  the  individ¬ 
ual  ads  together  under  one  roof. 

Downtown  Promotions 

Mr.  Young  told  how  five  years 
ago  the  Times  spearheaded  a 
movement  based  on  downtown 
promotions  “to  keep  the  habit  of 
going  downtown  with  our  shop¬ 
pers.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  managers  of  various  down 
town  Seattle  retail  establishments 
are  called  into  a  meeting  at  the 
Times,  Mr.  Young  said  that  three 
major  promotions  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  : 

1)  Pre  -  Thanksgiving  Santa 
Claus  Parade;  2)  Back-to-Schod 
Kids  Theater  Party  preceding  La¬ 
bor  Day  weekend:  and  3)  Seattle 
Greater  Value  Days  (This  is  the 
old  Dollar  Day  promotion  svith 
a  new  handle). 

Shopping  News  Threat 

Possibility  that  shopping  new 
weeklies  published  in  communities 
throughout  the  U.  S.  may  benefit 
by  the  growth  of  shopping  cen 
ters  and  at  the  expense  of  local 
dailies  because  of  the  latter’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  grant  the  centers  spwial 
rates,  was  voiced  by  the  ad  direc 
tor  of  a  New  Jersey  paper. 

This  executive,  who  request^ 
that  all  identification  be 
said  that  his  daily  has  successfully 
fought  the  local  shopping  news 
for  years  but  now,  with  the  con 
templated  development  of  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  the  area,  he  can 
see  where  the  shopping  news  win 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Full  of  13  Brand-Name  Ingredients 


This  macaroni  and  cheese  loaf,  attractively  garnished,  is 
a  tasty  example  of  the  many  interesting  twists  home 
economist  Helen  Robertson  gives  to  ordinary  budget  foods.  In 
preparing  this  dish,  she  uses  13  different  ingredients 
that  could  be  bought  by  brand  name.  YOUR  brand  if  you 
tell  your  story  on  the  food  pages  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  Only  in  the  P.  D.  do  you  reach  two  markets  for  the 
price  of  one... the  26  adjacent  counties  as  well  as  greater 
Cleveland  itself.  Look  into  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  if  you’re 
looking  out  for  your  own  best  food  interests. 


HERE  ARE  THE  13  INGREDIENTS 
Macaroni  Loaf 

Macaroni,  milk,  cracker  crumbs,  butter  or 
margarine,  American  cheese,  solt,  eggs. 

Garnished  with  Spiced  Prunes 

Prunes,  lemons,  sugar,  vinegor,  bacon. 


HOW  MUCH  OF  THIS  BUSINESS  ARE  YOU  GETTING? 

(  Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Food  Sales . $487,941,000  $376,096,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  includtd.  Figures  —  Salts  Management  Sursty,  May,  1953 


\  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland’s  Home  Newspaper 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc., 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Represented  NatioMliy  ly  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


“As  a  matter  of  policy,  our 
per  is  edited  from  the  standpjj 
of  the  reader’s  interest  first," ; 
said.  “We  do  not  go  in  for 

continued  from  page  14  stories,  but  we  do  promote  re;i 
buying  on  an  industry-wide  ba' 
covering  the  daily  news  of  me 
chandise  and  merchandiO 
events.” 

He  cited  the  Tribune’s  calenL- 
of  special  events:  men’s  appr: 
sections  in  the  Spring  and  Fo 
others  on  millinery,  shoes,  f. 
etc.;  a  Back-to-School  section 
August,  and  the  Better  Homes  :J 
Home  Furnishing  section  e. 
Fall. 

.All  of  these  features  offer  roe 
chants  an  opportunity  to  “cash  i: 
on  increased  sales  through  adve 
tising,  he  explained. 

(Next:  Summing  Up) 


offer  an  attractive  low  rate  to  the 
center  to  the  possible  detriment 
of  his  daily’s  linage. 

Old  Story  in  Chicago 

The  “battle  of  the  shopping 
centers”  is  an  old  story  in  Chica¬ 
go  where  the  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune  recognized  the  importance 
of  helping  outlying  merchants  in 
1927  by  offering  advertisers  zoned 
circulations  in  three  metropolitan 
sections  published  in  the  Sunday 
paper. 

These  Sunday  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tions,  now  called  neighborhood 
sections,  have  since  been  increased 
to  five,  according  to  Paul  Fulton, 
Tribune  retail  advertising  manag¬ 
er,  who  added  that  in  1948,  the 
Tribune  inaugurated  three  neigh¬ 
borhood  sections  in  its  Thursday 
edition. 

When  the  major  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  began  to  expand  in  the  late 
’20’s,  and  some  of  Chicago’s 
downtown  stores  opened  suburban 
branches,  the  Tribune  gained  cmi- 
siderable  plus  linage,  Mr.  Fulton 
told  E&P.  Notable  at  the  time 
was  the  aggressive  efforts  of  the 
Oak  Park  merchants,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  Oak  Park  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  a  concerted  ad 
campaign  under  the  theme:  “Shop 
and  Live  in  Oak  Park.”  Evanston, 
111.,  merchants,  in  recent  years, 
have  also  been  aggressive  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  Tribune’s  neighbor¬ 
hood  sections,  he  added. 

Different  Pattern 

Mr.  Fulton  said  that  more  re¬ 
cent  postwar  expansion  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  in  outlying  areas  of 
metropolitan  Chicago  has  followed 
a  somewhat  different  pattern. 

In  two  of  the  centers.  Ever¬ 
green  Park  and  LaGrange  Park, 
branches  of  downtown  Chicago 
stores  and  chains  have  predom¬ 
inated.  Aside  from  added  linage 
at  the  initial  opening  of  these  two 
shopping  marts,  merchants  have 
been  inclined  to  rely  on  their 
regular  full-run  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  carry  the  sales  load. 

In  Lincoln  Village  more  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants  and  only  one 
downtown  branch  store  make  up 
that  shoppng  center.  In  this  case, 
Mr.  Fulton  noted,  merchants  are 
I  using  more  space  in  the  North 
section  of  the  Thursday  Tribune. 

I  Equal  Opportunities 

He  said  he  feels  there  are  equal 
j  opportuntiies  for  downtown  stores 
where  city  planning  will  provide 
more  convenient  shopping  facili¬ 
ties.  Modernizing  of  downtown 
stores  and  shopping  areas  can 
keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  new 
shopping  centers  in  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts,  he  asserted. 

From  an  editorial  standpoint, 
I  Mr.  Fulton  declared,  store  pub¬ 
licity  alone  is  not  the  answer  to 
I  the  double-edged  problem  of  help- 
I  ing  both  downtown  and  outlying 
merchants  to  prosper. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  describes  this  area  as 
the  Seattle  Wholesale  Grocery  Trading  Area.  78.8%  of 

£—  I - r — I  Washington  State's  total  food 

I  .  rW  /  i  soles  are  made  in  this  area,  where- 

21. Z%  are  made  in  Seattle. 


(Source:  Sales  Management,  May  1953) 


Ad  Series  Plugs 

continued  from  pagt 


General  comment,  all  lave 
able,  has  been  supplemented  ' 
such  statements  as  these: 

Charles  W.  Bowker  Jr^  Wi 
cester  realtor:  “1 


congratu:.; 
you  on  the  good  work  which  \ii 
are  promoting  by  targe  adveni^ 
ments  in  the  Telegram  and  G. 
zette  featuring  Worcester  as  1 
shopping  center.  .  .  .  Your 
gressive  advertising  of  Worces? 
as  a  shopping  center  is  a  vr 
important  step  in  maintainir: 
real  estate  values.  .  .  .” 

Paul  L.  Dowd,  manager  of  We 
Filene’s 


*’’*■*’'  Of 

Tffg  Daily 


GRAVES  •  CHAMBERS  CO. 


Worcesr 

store:  “.  .  .  (The  series)  is  o» 
of  the  most  constructive  elftfi 
that  has  ever  been  attempted . 
to  build  up  this  city  as  a  rcta 
center.  .  .  You  are  certain!)  1 


Dtrby  Foods.  Foftr  Ftdnut  But 
for,  Oolo  PSntopplo.  CKof  Bey>Ar. 
Dot.  CHun  Kinq.  HUC.  Dwneon  Hints 
Coko  Mif.  Prtom.  Grttn  Giofl*. 
Snow’s  Produefs.  Toni.  Unelo  Btn'i 
Rico.  Wrislty's  Soop. 


have  joined  forces  to  publbi 
“Media’s  Civic  and  Shop:; 
Guide,”  for  new  residents  in " 
area.  Merchants  prorate  the 
of  printing  the  14-page  guide 

Only  one  merchant  in  a  rc  ■ 
field  is  permitted  to  participate 
the  guide.  Each  retailer  has  a  - 
tachable  coupon  in  the  boO'- 
good  for  a  free  gift  when 
deemed. 

According  to  Women's  > 
Daily,  the  guide  is  “appare" 
an  answer  to  Media’s  recently : 
tablished  weekly  newsp^p 
(Weekly  Visitor)  conceived 
another  group  of  Media  me 
chants.” 

The  Visitor,  which  is  entire 
supported  by  some  20  local  b- 
nessmen,  was  launched  last  k 
with  a  free  circulation  of  lO'^' 
“The  newspaper,”  says  Womef 
Wear  Daily,  “which  is  attempt 


OLSON  BROKERAGE  CO. 


R«th  C«nnGd  MggSs.  CgIo  O09  Food. 
Compfiro  Morsbmollows  ond  Crocktr 
Jock.  ’’All"  doforgont.  ''A>r'  Souco. 
Knot  Golofin.  Siout  lot  Honty. 
Undorwood  OfviUd  Horn.  Ovolfing. 


...SO  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
sells  this  entire  market,  not  just  part  of  it! 


n  goods 
must  be  sold 


Inquirer 


Classified 


The  Inquirer  classified  lead  above  four 
million  lines  last  year. 


The  Inquirer  has  been 
Philadelphia’s  classified  ad  leader 
for  26  years 

How  would  you  find  a  new  home  for  an 
alligator  ...  or  sell  Junior’s  old  bar  bells? 
In  Philadelphia,  you’d  run  a  classified  ad 
in  The  Inquirer,  classified  linage  leader 
here  for  26  years. 

The  reason  ?Re5J///5 advertisers  can  measure 
in  dollars  and  cents.  Results  that  boosted 


The  moral  for  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  . . .  ROP  display  advertising  in  The 
Inquirer  pulls  results  just  like  classified. 
Steady  Inquirer  linage  growth  proves  it! 
(Note  Inquirer  national  and  retail  lin¬ 
age  leadership.) 

For  most  effective, 
least  expensive  sell¬ 
ing  in  Delaware 
Valley,  U.S.A.,  it’s 
The  Inquirer  .  .  . 
first  "market  place’’ 
in  America’s  3rd 
market! 


Tfi*  Voice  of  Dolawaro  Valloy,  U.S.A. 


Advertising  Represenfotives  ; 


Exclusive 

NEW  YORK 
ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 
342  Madison  Ave. 
Murray  Hill  2-5838 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Andover  3-6270 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodward  5-7260 


West  Coast  Representativos: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper— RETAIL  SURVEY  Magnavox  - .  zfos  1  ciation  should  also  run  a  of 

'■  X-  j-  Jewell  .  2  296  2  small  40-line  ads  in  both  Balti 

m  •  f  y  Motorola  2,’iS5  5  more  papers  during  the  period  of 

Operation  Phonograph  as  i  “-x 

Spins  61,935  Ad  Lines  .'i  i 

A  _  turers  was  so  impressive  that  ad- 

_  f  urx  r.1.  j  L  f  .  II  ditional  effort  was  not  required. 

Results  of  Operation  Phono-  serted  by  one  manufacturer  all  r»  i  p  r  j  is 

graph”  conducted  the  month  of  advertising  scheduled  appeared  The  above,  the  RIAA  notes,  is  Uealers  rreterred  UailMs 

October  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  the  over  the  signature  of  individual  roughly  equivalent  to  27  full  “Since  the  Baltimore  retail 
Record  Industry  Association  of  dealers  and  consequently  was  paid  pages,  and  a  total  of  85  insertions  dealers  elected  to  use  practicalh 


The  above,  the  RIAA  notes,  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  27  full 


elation  should  also  run  a  series  of 
small  40-line  ads  in  both  Balti 
more  papers  during  the  period  of 
the  campaign.  This  plan  wn 
cancelled  after  the  first  week  as 
the  great  volume  of  advertising 
placed  by  individual  manufac 
turers  was  so  impressive  that  ad¬ 
ditional  effort  was  not  required. 

Dealers  Preferred  Dailies 
“Since  the  Baltimore  retail 


America,  Inc.,  in  an  effort  to  sell  for  at  local  contract  rates  rather  means  that  an  average  of  about 


more  phonographs  and  records,  than  the  national  rate, 

were  released  this  week.  Following  is  an  RIAA  sum-  The  association  further  points  manufacturers  for  newspaper 

A  total  of  11  nationally-known  mary  of  advertising  on  turntables,  out  that  the  national  rate  of  the  space,”  RIAA  said,  “and  verj 

manufacturers  of  phonographs  phonographs,  or  combination  in-  Baltmiore  Sun  is  quoted  at  85c  was  spent  by  them  for  radie 

used  newspaper  advertising  in  the  struments,  which  appeared  in  the  a  line  and  of  the  News-Post  at  time,  it  followed  as  a  natural  it 


three  separate  ads  appeared  daily 


all  of  the  advertising  funds  made 
available  to  them  by  participating 


Baltimore  Sun  and  the  News-Post  two  Baltimore  dailies  October  1 
during  the  campaign.  In  addition,  to  October  31: 
about  half  a  dozen  different  pri-  S’o. 

vate  brands  were  featured  by  Manufacturer  LiXe  tloZ' 

chain  stores  or  other  large  retail-  rca  Victor  instrument 


Dealer  Signature 
Except  for  one  980-line  ad  in- 


Manufacturcr  Linage 

RCA  Victor  Instrument 

Div .  15,327 

Columbia  Records,  Inc...  11,147 

Admiral  .  7,870 

Philco  .  7,450 


1310,000 

IOWA  PEOPLE 

read  The 

Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register 

(more  than  500,000  copies) 
and  what  a  market  for  your  products! 

They  marry — 80%.  They  own  their  homes — 
70%.  And  70%  are  busy  raising  families  of 
three  or  more  members! 

...  As  reported  by  the  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  in  its  firsf  statewide  audience  study  of  14 
Sunday  newspapers  circulating  in  Iowa. 


For  complete  facts  on  where  these 
people  live,  what  they  earn,  what 
they  own,  see  "A  Study  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  Audience 
in  Iowa.’  For  details  on  how  to  get 
your  copy,  write  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  Inc.,  11  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  New  York. 


The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 

.  .  an  "A”  Schedule  Newspaper  in  an  "A-1"  market 

Gardner  Cowles,  President 


60c  (70c  on  Sunday).  Since  prac-  suh  that  the  broadcasting  stations 
tcially  all  advertising  was  placed  did  not  publicize  our  efforts  to 
by  dealers  at  varying  local  con-  any  considerable  extent.” 
tract  rates;  it  is  impossible  to  de-  Reliable  information  cannot  I* 
termine  the  actual  expenditure  obtained  by  RIAA  showing  tk 
for  space  during  the  period  of  the  acutal  movement  of  phonograph' 
campaign.  However,  if  an  average  from  dealers  to  consumers  for  the 
of  50c  per  line  is  accepted,  the  31  days  in  October.  The  smallr 
expenditure  for  newspaper  adver-  dealers  particularly  and  evei 
tising  in  Baltimore  during  the  some  of  the  large  dealers  have 
campaign  amounted  to  about  shown  reluctance  in  furnishing 
$31,000  and  was  divided  among  RIAA  with  the  required  data, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  “jp  a||  probability,”  says  RIAA, 
dealers.  “even  if  such  information  w» 

Objectives  completely  obtained,  it  would  not 

Ultimate  purgjose  of  the  drive  be  a  true  reflection  of  all  that  w 
was  to  establish  the  basis  for  a  accomplished  by  the  advertising 
future  consumer  survey  by  which  since  it  is  to  be  expected  tha: 
RIAA  can  plan  at  some  later  many  sales  to  be  made  in  No¬ 
date  to  secure  a  true  reflection  of  vember  and  even  December  will 
the  extent  to  which  ownership  of  be  a  direct  result  of  interest  stirau 
a  phonograph  leads  to  the  pur-  lated  by  the  heavy  October  adver 
chase  of  records.  Immediate  pur-  tising  program.” 
pose  of  “Operation  Phonograph”  5^000  Estimated 

was  to  sell  phonographs  to  a  „  .  .  . 

large  number  of  consumers  whom  ^  ° 

it  is  assumed  would  not  have  n  f.-  S 

..  -u  u  .k  manufacturers  Baltimore  whole 

^  ^^lers,  RIAA  estimates  that  sak 
not  been  influenced  by  concen-  t  L  u  -n  u-. 

trated  and  intensive  advertising.  f  Phonographs  will  hit  abor. 

“It  is  this  group  of  purcha^rs  , 

that  we  intend  to  interview  after  Exgjerience  with  OperaW 
an  approriate  interval  in  order  to  Phonograph”  has  shown  tk 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  *he  following  areas  of  pc'- 

ownership  of  a  new  phonograph  s'hle  improvement  in  the  overa- 
has  led  them  to  buy  records,”  the  campaign’s  organization:  1)  i 
RIAA  report  states.  general  meeting  of  all  dealers  se. 

“The  Baltimore  sales  campaign  '"8  phonographs  as  a  prelude  to 
may  be  said  also  to  have  had  a  *he  opening  of  the  campaign,  i 
supplementary  purpose  to  the  ex-  ^  greater  share  of  the  total 
tent  that  it  will  enable  participat-  appropriation  allocated  to  radio » 
ing  manufacturers  to  determine  if  ^  ^ 

concentrated  and  simultaneous  ad-  jockeys  can  be  secured;  3)  inw 
vertising  by  many  companies  act-  and  better  point  of  sale  mater* 
ing  together  results  in  a  better  identify  individual  stores 
sales  total  than  can  be  secured  participating  in  the  campaiff 
through  each  manufacturer  oper-  and  4)  more  and  better  publw 
ating  individually.  stories  to  be  furnished  to  newspi- 

.  ...  .  j  .  pers  so  that  adequate  editor* 

ssocia  ion  ve  *'"8  support  can  go  along  with  the  lar? 

Buy  a  Phonograph  and  Make  volume  of  advertising  which  the 
Friends  with  Records  was  adop-  campaign  brings  to  newspapers, 
ted  as  the  basic  theme  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  this  slogari  was  given  Biggest  Wanomaker  Sale 
prominence  in  the  advertising  of  „  „  -i  • 

many  participating  manufacturers.  Scores  Heavily  in  Ph  Y 
At  the  start  of  the  “OP”  cam-  “Tremendous”  initial  re^"* 
paign  one  large  kick-off  ad  of  was  reported  by  a  John  Warn 
1,000  lines  was  run  over  the  sig-  maker  spokesman  in  Philadelpn* 
nature  of  RIAA.  Proofs  of  this  Pa.,  to  a  full-page  newspaper  » 
ad  were  reprinted  on  coated  stock  featuring  some  12,000  hats  o 
in  two  colors  and  distributed  to  fered  at  $2.25  in  the  downstair' 
all  retail  dealers  in  the  area  for  store.  ^ 

display  in  windows  and  stores.  Traffic  was  noted  to  be  hea'. 

According  to  RIAA,  it  was  during  the  early  store  hours, 
originally  intended  that  the  asso-  shopping  check  revealed. 
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“In  all  probability,”  says  RIAA 
“even  if  such  information  w» 
completely  obtained,  it  would  nor 
be  a  true  reflection  of  all  that  ns 
accomplished  by  the  advertising 
since  it  is  to  be  expected  thi: 


tising  program. 

5,000  Estimated 
Based  on  reports  of  shipment- 


salers,  RIAA  estimates  that  sale 
of  phonographs  will  hit  aboir 
5,000  units. 

Exgjerience  with  “Operatior 


general  meeting  of  all  dealers  se!' 
ing  phonographs  as  a  prelude  to 
the  opening  of  the  campaign;  2) 
a  greater  share  of  the  total  *1 
appropriation  allocated  to  radio  to 


participating  in  the  campai^ 
and  4)  more  and  better  public*! 
stories  to  be  furnished  to  newspi- 
pers  so  that  adequate  editorial 
support  can  go  along  with  the  lar? 


maker  spokesman  in  Philadelphia- 
Pa.,  to  a  full-page  newspaper  » 
featuring  some  12,000  hats  o' 
fered  at  $2.25  in  the  downstaiP 
store. 

Traffic  was  noted  to  be  hea'! 
during  the  early  store  hours,  a 
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Columbus  is  not  only  the  bustling  capital  of  a 
thriving  state  renowned  for  its  diversity  of  industry 
and  prosperous  agriculture.  It  is  the  retail  trading 
center  for  12  densely  populated  counties. 


Ohio's  Greatest  Home  Newspaper 


In  order  to  serve  advertisers  and  readers  better, 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH 
BUYS  18  HEADLINER  UNITS 

WITH  GOSS 

REELS-TENSIONS-PASTERS 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  has  ordered  18 


Headliner  units,  with  three  folders,  and 


Goss  Reels-Tensions-Pasters.  These  new  Goss 


presses  will  be  erected  in  a  three-story  addition  to 


THE  DISPATCH’S  present  building. 


THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH  —  with  160,979  daily 


and  224,974  Sunday  circulation  —  printed 
28,858,461  lines  of  advertising  last  year.  With 


installation  of  the  Headliners.,  it  will  have  ROP 


four  color  for  both  advertising  and  editorial  features. 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


5601  West  31st  Street 
Chicago  50,  Illinois 


otid’s  largest  manufacturer  of  newspaper,  magazine  and  rotogravure  presses 


\ 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Agency  Uses  Newspaper 
Ads  To  Mark  25th  Year 


Philadelphia 

Geare-Marston,  Inc.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  agency, 
has  come  up  with  a  unique  meth¬ 
od  of  celebrating  its  2.‘'th  anni¬ 
versary.  It  has  launched  a  hard¬ 
hitting  advertising  campaign,  us¬ 
ing  newspapers  exclusively. 

Geare-Marston  executives  con¬ 
sidered  carefully  the  problem  of 
a  suitable  birthday  celebration. 
The  usual  cocktail  party  was  dis¬ 
carded  in  favor  of  direct  state¬ 
ments  to  business  leaders  discuss¬ 
ing  the  present  setup  and  future 
prospects  of  the  agency,  via 


have  the  man-power  and  creative 
ability  to  do  a  real  advertising 
and  sales  job  for  two  or  three 
more  accounts — consumer  or  in¬ 
dustrial.” 

Before  the  ads  started  to  ap¬ 
pear,  preprints  went  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  agency  with  its  in¬ 
ternal  house  organ,  “Inside 
Geare-Marston.”  And,  following 
publication,  a  carefully  worked- 
out  campaign  of  merchandising 
went  into  action.  Mailings  were 
made  to  present  clients,  to  po¬ 
tential  clients,  and  even  to  edi¬ 
tors  with  whom  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  had  established 


Chicago  Tribune 
Puts  Out  16-Pg. 
Meat  PR  Section 

Chicago 

The  story  of  meat  was  present¬ 
ed  in  a  16-page  special  section. 
Dec.  1,  by  the  Chicago  Tribum 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  bter 
national  Livestock  Exposition  nou 
in  progress  here. 

The  .section  dealt  with  the  entire 
meat  industry,  including  farm 
prices,  packer  profits  and  the  price 
of  retail  meat  cuts,  serving  as  a 
medium  for  the  meat  industry  to 
improve  its  public  relations. 

The  color-covered  supplemen: 
included  two  full  page  ads  in  color 
from  Armour’s  and  Swift’s.  Total 
advertising  linage  in  the  section 
amounted  to  22,000  lines,  includ 
ing  ads  from  13  individual  mea: 


I  Property  Pur- 
1  chasing  Power  in 
Pennsylvania . . . 


newspaper  advertising. 

1,000-Line  Ads 


1 


$ 


liL 


I 


OIL  CITY  is  the 
“natural”  trading  center 
in  a  thriving  4-County 
area,  with  a  population 
of  1 1 5,000  persons  .  .  . 
and  it  takes  the  Oil  City 
newspapers  to  cover  this 
market.  ABC  Reports 
prove  you  just  can't  do 
it  with  outside  media. 


$ 


i 


THE  7TH  MARKET 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  PURCHASING 
POWER  DESERVES 
YOUR  ATTENTION. 


Thousand-line  ads  in  the  Philti- 
Jclphia  Inquirer  and  Bullelin 
were  used  for  local  impact,  and 
in  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 
Times,  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
for  business  leaders  nationally. 

The  agency  reasoned  that  self¬ 
advertising  was  as  important  as 
doing  a  good  job  for  its  clients. 
Its  executives  figured  that  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  any  business  can  put 
across  the  facts  the  advertiser 
wishes  to  have  known,  but  in  the 
case  of  an  agency  it  offers  a  con¬ 
crete  sample  of  copy,  art  layout, 
and  intelligent  media  selection.  In 
few  other  businesses  is  it  possible, 
they  contended,  to  offer  a  sample 
of  the  “product”  at  such  a  low 
cost  per  thousand. 

Nothing  Like  Success 

Geare-Marston  was  not  reluc¬ 
tant  to  present  facts  and  figures 
in  the  ads,  showing  the  progress 
of  their  agency.  The  agency  heads 
figured  that  “nothing  succeeds 
like  success.” 

One  of  the  ads  in  a  series,  for 
instance,  stated  that:  “Our  billing 
for  1953  is  62.8  per  cent  ahead 
of  1952,  and  we  have  firm  orders 
for  1954  which  represent  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  over  1953.  We 


■[)...  We  gladly  furnish 
^  market  data  detail  and 

y 


MORNING  -EVENINQ' 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
around 


contacts.  packers  and  a  number  of  allied 

Interesting  Results  firms.  Working  with  the  Tribune 

“This  merchandising  part  of  the  I"  Producing  the  section  were  the 
campaign,”  Norman  W.  Geare,  National  Livestock  and  Mea: 
president  of  the  agency,  told  edi-  American  Meat  In 

I  OR  &  PUBLISHER,  “is  particularly  s^'^rite. 

interesting  from  the  standpoint  of  Better  Understanding  Goal 
results.  Better  public  understanding  o‘ 

“We  hardly  expected  the  ap-  all  phases  of  the  meat  indusln 
pearance  of  an  ad  to  result  in  was  the  underlying  purpose  of  the 
someone  promptly  picking  up  a  section,  said  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Trib- 
phone  and  demanding  that  we  une  manager  of  general  adverli- 
make  an  immediate  full  presen-  ing.  Tribune  editors  assigned  staff 
ration.  Perhaps  the  best  we  could  writers  to  cover  six  distinct  fields 
expect  was  to  precondition  peo-  (i)  The  International  Live 
pie  to  help  our  new  business  men  stock  Exposition;  (2)  the  raisin: 
when  they  followed  up.  But  as  a  of  meat;  (3)  the  marketing  o 
matter  of  fact  the  mailing  of  re-  meat;  (4)  the  slaughtering  aiki 
prints  has  resulted  in  many  let-  processing  of  meat;  (5)  the  reta 
ters  of  direct  inquiry.  sale  of  meat;  (6)  the  preparatior 

“We  think  the  ads  are  paying  and  serving  of  meat, 
off.  It  may  be  the  copy,  art,  lay-  “Meat  is  the  food  around  whic 
out,  or  rnedia  selection.  Probably  a  majority  of  Americans  buil: 
the  combination.  It  is  that  com-  thgir  major  meal  of  the  day,”  sail 
binafion,  after  all,  which  makes  Tribune  in  its  first  page  intrth 


an  effective  ad.” 


duction.  “The  nation’s  appet::; 
for  meat  gives  an  assurance  thi' 
the  elements  which  have  a  pan 
in  its  journey  from  the  produce’ 


MORNING'EVENING'SUND&Y 
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Taylor  Is  Appointed 

Weekend's  Ad  Chief  u  u,  i. 

Montreal  table  must  ever  make  up  a 

lohn  G.  McConnell,  president  enterprise.  ^ 

of  Weekend  Picture  Magazine, 

has  announced  the  appointment  Wesley  Gilman#  Ad 

Sr.  b.  Dies 

vertising  counsellor.  Wesley  A.  Gilman,  pr«i  u 

After  42  years  of  service  to  the  Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc.,  Phi  a  e 
Standard  and  Weekend  Picture  agency,  died  of  a  ea. 

Magazine,  Mr.  Gay  has  requested  Yl^eemljer  5  during  a  nu  . 

that  he  be  relieved  of  the  direction  mg  trip.  ,  vi  u 

and  administration  of  the  adver-  executive  of  N. 

tising  department.  Ayer  &  ^n  until  194_  . 

Mr.  Taylor  was  in  charge  of  the  Lewis  forme 

Toronto  office  of  the  Standard  Lewis  &  Gilman  agency, 
and  Weekend  from  1940  to  1952  "  ^  , 

and  has  been  advertising  manager  Ad  LaW  Conviction 
since  the  inception  of  weekend  in  Washingto' 

1951.  A  District  of  Columbia  statu:^ 

■  making  it  a  criminal  offense 

Joins  L.A.  Agency  advertise  fraudulently  was  gi'P 

George  G.  Anthony  has  joined  its  first  test  this  week,  and 
Stromberger,  LaVene,  McKenzie,  agents  of  an  optical  firm  *' 
Los  Angeles  ad  agency,  as  media  found  guilty.  The  firm  was 
director.  He  will  handle  space  and  cused  of  charging  $14.75  ^9^  * 
time  buying  as  well  as  media  con-  ices  and  materials  advertised 
tact.  available  for  $9.75. 
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How  to  get  more  type  out  of  your 
composing  machines  at  less  cost 


/# 

# 

6  STANDARD  ]  ^ 
MACHINES  / 

m 

t 

_Ajft 


1260 

LINES 

PER 

HOUR 


WITHOUT  TELETYPESETTER 


WITH  TELETYPESETTER 


If  you’re  in  the  publishing,  typography  or 
printing  business,  you  know  better  than  any¬ 
body  that  costs  are  up.  Composition  costs . . . 
paper  costs . . .  labor  costs _ all  costs. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  it?  Emphatically 
—  yes! 

Figures  show  that  21.05%  of  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  a  50,000-circulation  daily  goes  into  the 
composing  room*.  So  it  stands  to  reason  that 
if  you  could  reduce  that  cost  even  a  little, 
you’d  save  plenty. 

Fact:  with  teletypesetter,  you  can  reduce 
costs  as  much  as  40  per  cent  per  line! 

The  TELETYPESETTER  System  consists  of  2 
units:  a  tape  perforator  and  an  operating  unit 
that  is  attached  to  your  composing  machine. 
Tape  is  punched  out  on  the  typewriter-like 
keyboard  of  the  perforator.  A  trained  touch- 
typist  can  do  this  job  at  a  rate  of  400  or 
more  actual  lines  per  hour! 

The  tape  is  fed  into  the  operating  unit,  where 
it  takes  over  the  job  of  running  your  compos¬ 
ing  machine  automatically.  Tape-operated 
composition  time:  400  or  more  lines  per  hour 
on  a  standard  composing  machine,  600  or  more 
lines  per  hour  on  a  high-speed  machine! 

^Editor  &  Publuher,  April  11,  1953 


Think  of  what  this  can  mean.  At  rush  periods 
tape  can  be  fed  into  the  operating  unit  as  it  is 
punched  —  cutting  operating  time  almost  in 
half.  In  slack  periods,  tape  can  be  punched  and 
fed  into  composing  machines  whenever  the 
type  is  needed. 

These  are  just  two  of  teletypesetter’s  ad¬ 
vantages.  We  wish  we  had  space  to  tell  you 
more.  Incidentally,  the  cost  of  teletypesetter 
will  be  a  pleasant  surprise! 

If  you  would  like  more  specific  information, 
just  fill  in  and  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


I  TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION,  Dept  El 2 
2752  N.  CLYBOURN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 

Do  you  publish  a  daily?  □  A  weekly?  □ 

Do  you  do  job  printing?  □ 

I  How  many  composing  machines 
I  do  you  have?  -  —  j 

j  Are  they  standard  □  or  high-speed?  □  j 


Name 

Title 

rifw 

TELETyPESETTER 
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57% 

Of  NEARLY 

'/4  MILLION 
QUAD-CITIANS 

live  on  the 
ILLINOIS  SIDE 
in 

ROCK  ISLAND 
MOLINE 
EAST  MOLINE 


Advertiser  >  Newspaper  New  Booklet  Tells  All 

Phliat^iphicr  fleps  Qn  Retail  Advertising 
Dunuio  l^@pi.  Elect  Roger  Savage  Help  for  the  small  retail  bofr 

T>««  J— Philadelphia  nessman  with  a  one-man  adva- 
0X04“S  Roger  Savage,  of  Scolaro,  tising  department  —  himself —  i 

■p  *01  Meeker  &  Scott,  has  been  elected  contained  in  a  new  booklet  jw 

1 0  nOlQ  in  Ofl  president  of  the  Philadelphia  issued  by  the  University  of  Et 

By  George  E.  Toles  Chapter,  American  Association  of  nois  Bureau  of  Business  Manag- 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Newspaper  Representatives.  He  ment. 

Newspaper  advertising  expendi-  succeeds  Lx)ui$  W.  Turck,  of  Rey-  Everything  he  needs  to  know- 
tures  of  department  stores  here  nolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.  from  setting  up  the  budget  evab- 

during  1954  will  be  at  least  as  Other  officers  named  are  Walter  ating  its  effectiveness  —  is  (k 


large  as  in  1953,  a  survey  of  lead-  Roselle,  of  Moloney,  Regan  &  scribed  in  simple  down-to-eant 
ing  stores  indicated.  Schmitt,  Inc.,  vicepresident;  and  terms  by  Isabelle  M.  Zimmoiy 

The  majority  of  stores  have  set  Richard  Holloway,  of  Story,  ^  •^,^''®'’ti5ing  For 

up  advertising  budgets  that  closely  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  secretary-  The  Small^  Retailer.  Price:  50t 
parallel  those  of  1953.  One  store  treasurer.  Mrs.  Zimmerly  sets  forth  a 


said  it  was  increasing  its  ad  budget  .  . 

on  the  expectation  that  it  will  do  losing  for  some  increase  in 

more  business.  Another  hinted  its  dollar  volume  during  1954,  ad- 


ROCK  ISLAND 
MOLINE 

. .  . . 


V  *two 

AM.  OmJL  M 

(VUvmd/t^mAvil^ 

at  aioaomMl 
i  Aitia.  cyh nnja<tuiCtA 

V  aoQju.  ^ 


Mrs.  Zimmerly  sets  forth  a 
points  for  a  successful  adveris- 
ing  program: 

( 1 )  A  sensible  advertising  budi- 


ad  budget  might  be  a  trifle  smaller  vertising  expense  will  remain  un-  et;  (2)  A  wise  choice  and  UKof 


The  Louisville  Times 


OVWflfW  MR  MifWiifW 

WMh  WNAS  uM  RWIm  WHAt-TV 
«r7.Mt  DAILY  •  IM.m  SUNDAY 
wrMwit«<  Natiwiany  iv  Tb*  SrMhUi  Ot. 


because  it  feels  1953  ad  expenses  changed.  This  store  feels  it  can  do  varied  media,  (3)  A  consist® 
were  out  of  line  with  volume  done.  »  •‘“'ger  volume  without  hiking  advertising  program;  (4)  emphi- 
V’  n  r  advertising  costs.  In  recent  years  sis  on  fast-moving  merchandise 

.>o  ueciines  >een  jj  reduced  its  ratio  of  ad  space  and  store  services;  (5)  Simplfe 

Advertising  managers  of  stores  total  sales  and  now  has  it  down  in  copy  and  layout;  and  (6)  Co- 
said  their  1954  budgets  are  about  around  the  four  per  cent  level.  ordinated  sales  effort, 
unchanged  from  a  year  ago  be-  ■  Each  of  the  points  is  funlic 

cause  top  management  generally  Seek  Deoartment  elaborated  in  a  section  devoid 

is  counting  on  1954  business  that  questions  and  answenfi 

will  closely  approximate  1953  fig-  otOre  L^O-Op  AOS  the  small  retailer.  Also  includd 

ures.  No  big  gains  are  expected,  Chicago  are  examples  of  retail  adverti^ 

but  neither  are  declines  in  pros-  The  importance  of  department  suggested  readings  on  advertisii! 
pcct.  stores  in  the  sale  of  housewares  in  books  and  periodicals,  and  no 

.Advertising  managers  were  unan-  and  the  need  for  strong  co-op  ad-  a  simple  market  survey  forts- 
imous  in  stating  their  ad  budgets  vertising  programs  to  back  up  man-  ing  the  effectiveness  of  advert!' 
are  geared  very  closely  to  antici-  ufacturer’s  national  campaigns  at  ing. 
pated  sales  volume.  And  these  the  local  level  was  pointed  up  by  ■ 

budgets  are  flexible  enough  so  they  the  Moses  Brothers,  Midwest  sales  Mow  M/r*  t^orvife 

may  be  expanded  or  contracted  in  representatives  for  housewares  l^iew  iwiax  laeivicB 

relation  to  the  amount  of  busines.s  manufacturers,  in  their  announce-  Set  lOf  Advertisers 
the  store  is  doing.  ment  of  a  department  store  adver-  Thousands  of  advertising  (to 


because  it  feels  1953  ad  expenses  vnangea.  i  ms  store  leeis  it  can  < 
were  out  of  line  with  volume  done.  ^  larger  volume  without  hikii 
No  Declines  Seen  advertising  costs.  In  recent  yea 

.>o  Declines  >een  U  reduced  its  ratio  of  ad  spa 

.■\dvertising  managers  of  store*  jq  total  sales  and  now  has  it  dov 
said  their  1954  budgets  are  about  around  the  four  per  cent  level, 
unchanged  from  a  year  ago  be-  ■ 

cause  top  management  generally  geek  DeoartTniant 
is  counting  on  1954  business  that  ^epanmeni 

will  closely  approximate  1953  fig-  StOr©  Co-Op  Ads 
ures.  No  big  gains  are  expected,  Chica' 

but  neither  are  declines  in  pros-  The  importance  of  departmc 

stores  in  the  sale  of  housewai 


New  Ad  Mat  Service 


the  store  is  doing.  ment  of  a  department  store  adver- 

Ad  managers  also  were  unani-  tising  contest  for  their  field  force, 
mous  in  stating  they  would  not  try  The  contest,  which  will  con- 


Thousands  of  advertising  (to 
lars  are  wasted  each  year  by  mat 


mous  m  stating  they  would  not  try  The  contest,  which  will  con-  ufacturers  who  make  up  mu 
to  “buck  the  business  trend”  by  tinue  through  March  31,  1954,  for  dealer  use  because  “little® 
hiking  their  budgets  if  sales  should  will  award  32  prizes  totaling  is  made  of  them,”  according  I 
start  to  decline.  They  dont  go  $1,000.00  to  the  salesmen  who  Standard  Advertising  Servica, 
along  with  the  theory  you  can  submit  the  greatest  number  of  de-  Hudson,  N,  H. 
force  r^ail  business  by  expanding  partment  store  co-op  advertise-  Accordingly,  SAS  is  about  n 
advertising  when  the  business  curve  ments  featuring  products  of  the  inaugurate  a  Standard  .5(l3^| 


generally  is  declinmg.  firms  represented  by  the  Moses  Service  “to  help  get  what  is  pit- 

The  survey  revealed  that  Buf-  Brothers.  Only  tear  sheets  of  duced,  used.”  The  new  senct 
falo  stores  plan  to  sgiend  from  newspagver  advertising  by  depart-  will  be  sent  to  newspapers 
three  to  four  per  cent  of  1954  total  nient  stores  will  be  considered  in  pages  showing  proofs  of  nu’-' 
sales  on  advertising.  And  top  man-  making  the  awards;  hand-out  cir-  facturers’  mats  that  arc  availafc 
agement  is  insisting  that  ad  expen-  culars,  magazine  or  catalog  ads  “The  space  salesman  does:’ 
ditures  be  held  closely  to  this  ratio,  not  eligible  in  the  competition,  know  what  material  is  supplied® 
One  department  store  said  it  “Jq  successfully  merchandise  a  the  local  level  by  most  manu-s;- 
plans  to  spend  the  same  amount  for  housewares  item  today  ”  Sylvan  turers  in  the  way  of  newspa;* 
advertising  in  1954  as  last  year  on  Closes  stated,  “department  store  mats,”  SAS  feels.  “Our  new  se? 
the  basis  that  it  anticipates  the  go-op  advertising  is  a  must.  At  the  icc  will  show  just  what  is  a'l- 
same  business  volume.  It  admits  j^ese  stores  enjoy  a  able  and  where  it  may  be  o! 

that  a  drop  in  sales  would  result  ^g„  g^med  reputation  of  being  tained.  So  even  when  the  d<^ 
in  cutting  of  fringe  stuff  in  adver-  g^pgrts  in  the  art  of  purchasing  tosses  out  the  material  he  rece'^ 
tmng  expense.  It  also  noted  that  ^igh  quality  merchandise.  When  direct,  he  gets  a  reminder  frt«  J 
advertising  expenditures  might  be  ^  department  store  advertises  local  newspaper  which  has  Slav 
adjusted  considerably  from  one  de-  jjg^  sale,  through  local  ard  Admat.”  . 

partment  to  another  as  the  year  newspapers,  the  beneficial  results  SAS  plans  a  similar  scrvi«  J 
progresres  depending  on  the  vol-  advertising  is  shared  by  radio-TV  stations  for  manuh 

ume  of  business  being  done  in  3,,  I  ,urers  that  supply  radm-TV  ^a. 

various  divisions.  „gj  ,j,g  »  rial  for  the  local  dealer.  C(J< 

A  second  department  store  said  ,  ^  the  new  service  wilt  run 

it  would  boost  its  advertising  bud-  j  one  cent  per  mat. 

get  in  1954  because  it  looks  for  ^preaa  r  eotures  oiioes  a 

increased  sales  volume  as  an  in-  The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  _  .  ,  ^  Tcfrria 

dividual  store,  not  because  it  ex-  recently  carried  a  double  spread  ^eiUtll  MOuieS  isgi  y 
pects  business  generally  to  be  much  on  men’s  shoes  featuring  the  Erik  Isgrig  has  been  « 
better.  This  store  will  put  about  wares  of  eight  different  manu-  vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad 
four  per  cent  of  its  total  sales  into  facturers.  Included  in  the  same  ing  for  Zenith  Radio  Corp.,  n 
advertising  and  stressed  that  ad  ex-  edition  with  the  spread  was  a  announced  last  week  by  Com" 
penses  would  be  kept  geared  close-  feature  story,  “Shoes  on  Parade,”  er  E.  F.  McDonald,  Jr.,  . 
ly  to  sales  results.  tracing  the  early  history  of  the  president.  He  joined  Zenw 

A  third  store  noted  that  while  shoe  industry.  1952  as  director  of  advcrtismi- 


A  third  store  noted  that  while  shoe  industry. 
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One  reason  why  **Gas”  is  selling 
at  1928  prices  today 


Prices  of  most  things  you  use  have 
about  doubled  since  the  1920’s.  Among 
the  handful  of  exceptions  is  gas  for 
your  car.  Allowing  for  taxes,  "filling 
’er  up”  costs  hardly  any  more  today 
than  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Petroleum  for  most  of  the  country’s 
motor  fuel  is  pumped  from  the  earth 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  from 
where  it  is  used.  That’s  why  cheap 
transportation  is  so  important.  Big, 
new,  highly  efficient  tankers  like  the 
Andros  Hills  pictured  above,  carrying 
huge  cargoes  on  the  long  journey 
from  oil  fields  to  refineries,  are  a 


powerful  factor  in  helping  keep  down 
the  cost  of  gas. 

The  Andros  Hills  is  representative  of 
an  entirely  new  basic  tanker  design, 
planned  in  every  detail  of  hull  and 
machinery  at  the  Central  Technical 
Department  of  Bethlehem’s  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Division,  and  now  serving  as  the 
pattern  for  a  sizable  and  expanding 
fleet  of  new  tankers. 

Never  before  could  tankers  so  effi¬ 
ciently  carry  such  huge  cargoes  over 
such  long  distances.  Tlie  Andros  Hills 
cruises  along  at  17  knots  (l9'/2  land 


miles  per  hour).  'The  cargo  tanks  hid¬ 
den  away  in  her  cavernous  hull  carry 
over  10  million  gallons.  That’s  enough 
fuel  to  fill  an  average  auto  gas  tank 
600,000  times  and  to  run  the  typical 
car  about  160  million  miles,  equivalent 
to  6400  trips  around  the  world. 

More  and  more  of  these  great  new 
ships  are  traveling  the  oil  routes  of  the 
world.  Bethlehem  shipyards  have  de¬ 
livered  over  thirty  tankers  of  this  mod¬ 
ern  type  and  are  building  more,  most 
of  them  on  repeat  order. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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Tops  in  shops 


In  the  light  of  today’s  skjn-ocketing  costs,  it  will  pay 
you  to  consider  every  means  to  hold  expenses  down. 
For  example ...  your  metal  stock. 

Blatchford  Metal  helps  keep  operating  costs  down 
and  production  up  in  these  three  ways. 

In  Machine  Composition,  you  get  fewer  imperfect 
casts  and  greater  operating  efficiency.  Blatchford  Metal 
melts  smoothly,  flows  freely,  molds  sharply.  You  get 
clean,  solid  casts. 

In  ‘‘Stereo”  Casting,  you  get  less  porosity... sounder 
plates.  And  Blatchford’s  fluidity  helps  you  “get”  every 
detail  of  the  mat.  You  get  a  plate  true  to  the  mold, 
time  after  time. 

In  Printing,  you  get  better  plate  performance, 
fewer  “sinks.”  Blatchford  stands  up  to  rough  treatment. 
You  get  long,  steady,  clean  press  runs. 

Lret  Blatchford  help  you,  your  skilled  staff  and  your 
expensive  machinery  produce  to  capacity.  Buy  Blatch¬ 
ford  and  compare. 


Free  chart  for  re-melt  rooms  tells,  step  by  step, 
how  to  keep  metal  “healthy”  and  cut  dross  loss  with 
Blatchford  Type  Metal  Flux.  Just  write,  BoxEP-12,  the 
office  nearest  you  for  “Re-melt  Chart.” 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY— Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York;  E.  W, 
Blatchlord  Co.;  New  England;  National  Lead  Co. 
.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pacific  Coast;  Morris  P.  Kirk  & 

♦  Son.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calil.),  Port- 

land,  Seattle;  Canada;  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 

Blatchford 

is  the  NATIONAL  name 
lor  dependable  metal . . . 

'Beg.  U.  8.  Pit.  Off. 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


Seagram  Plugs  study  of  Beer  Ads 
7-Crown  Bottle  Nears  Completion 


In  500  Papers 

Some  500  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  nation  are  being  used  by 
Seagram-Distillers  Corp.  to  fea¬ 
ture  its  Seagram’s  Seven  Crown  as 
“The  most  famous  whiskey  con¬ 
tainer  in  the  world.  .  .  .” 

The  ad  depicts  a  standard 
bottle  of  the  liquor  superimposed 
on  a  globe  of  the  world.  The  in¬ 
sertion.  eieht  columns  bv  21 
inches,  is  btit  one  of  a  series  of 
weekly  holidav  ads  for  7  Crown 
running  in  dailies  throughout  De¬ 
cember. 

Cicfar  Institute  Renews 

Cigar  Institute  of  America  is 
breaking  a  $300,000  institutional 
campaign  in  Sunday  sports  sections 
of  leading  newspapers  in  98  mar¬ 
kets  (E&P,  May  31,  ’52,  page  13). 
Ads  are  keyed  to  the  theme:  “After 
A  Meal,  Only  A  Cigar  Will  Do.” 
■ 

Promotion  Essential, 
Says  Walter  Williams 


A  “motivational  study  of  beer 
advertising”  is  nearing  comple¬ 
tion  at  the  Institute  For  Research 
In  Mass  Motivations,  Inc.,  Mont¬ 
rose,  N.  Y. 

The  study  includes  an  analysis 
of  the  advertising  appeals  used  by 
beer  companies  throughout  the 
country.  Ads  being  tested  via  con¬ 
sumer  panels  include  both  print 
and  air  copy. 

Particular  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  various  types  of  “men¬ 
tal  images”  beer  advertisers  at¬ 
tempt  to  evoke,  how  this  “image" 
matches  the  consumer’s  image  of 
beer  and  the  relative  success  that 
advertising  has  had  in  developing 
successful  approaches. 

The  Institute  has  conducted 
over  300  research  studies  during 
the  past  15  years  for  America's 
foremost  advertisers.  The  material 
for  the  “motivational  study  for 
beer  advertising”  will  include  in¬ 
formation  of  an  industrv-wide  na¬ 
ture  and  will  not  reveal  confiden¬ 
tial  data  referring  to  individual 
companies. 


Washington  ^  .  m  •  *  j 

A  new  look  at  the  advertising  Gattoni  ApOOl'ntGO 


practices  of  business  and  industry 
and  a  decision  to  put  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  this  tvpe  of  promotion 
is  essential  to  an  imnroved  econ¬ 
omy,  says  Walter  Williams,  under 
secretary  of  commerce. 

“It  is  significant  to  note  that 
advertising  expenditures  averaged 
about  three  per  cent  of  our  gross 
national  product  in  the  neac'ti'op 
years  between  the  two  great  wars,” 
Mr.  Williams  said.  “Gross  na¬ 
tional  product  at  the  present  time 
is  running  at  the  rate  of  3^9  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  a  year  (figures 
for  the  third  quarter  of  19S3). 
Three  per  cent  of  this  figure 
would  mean  an  advertising  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  than  1 1  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  if  the  ra*e  of  the 
20  years  between  the  two  wars 
w'*re  to  be  currentiv  met.  Actu- 
allv.  I  am  informed  that  the  vear 
1952  saw  an  advertising  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  seven  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.” 

Components  of  a  pood  promo¬ 
tional  program,  the  federal  offi¬ 
cial  suggested,  are:  (1)  A  w“11- 
planned,  extensive  advertising 
program;  (2)  A  well-trained, 
heads-up  sa’es  oreanizatiun;  (3) 
Clear-cut  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  marketing  areas. 


Ad  Research  Chief 

Robert  F.  Buggeln,  advertising 
director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  last  week  announced  the 
promotion  of  Dan  Gattoni  to  tht 
newly-created  post  of  market  re¬ 
search  director.  Mr.  Gattoni  has 
been  national  adver’ising  manager 
of  the  News  since  1946. 

In  his  new  post  he  will  furnish 
advertisers  and  the  News  sales 
staff  with  factual  material  and  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  growth,  development, 
buying  and  living  habits  of  the 
South  Florida  area  and  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  daily.  Before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  News,  Mr.  Gattoni 
served  in  the  Army  during  WorM 
War  II,  and  previous  to  that  was 
media  director  of  a  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

R.  H.  Kingston  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City,  will  take  over  the  post  of 
national  advertising  manager. 

■ 

Toronto  S*ar  Weekly 
Ups  Roto  Ad  Rates 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  Weeh 
ly  last  week  issued  a  new  rate  card, 
effective  July  3,  1954. 

According  to  W.  J.  CanipbelL 
advertising  manager,  rates  in  tW 
rotogravure  section  are  increasM 
slightly  and  two  partial  page  units 
are  available  in  color:  half  po?* 
and  three  full  columns. 


Silin  Goes  to  Dowd 

Boston 

James  A.  Silin,  president  and  -  - „ -  . 

treasurer  of  his  own  advertising  said,  will  be  installed  in  Apnl  w 
company  since  1945,  has  merged  ensure  better  printing  and  to  lO" 
his  advertising  business  with  John  crease  capacity  available,  both  co 
C.  Dowd,  Inc.,  and  has  become  a 
vicepresident  of  that  firm.  Mr. 

Silin  served  for  many  years  on  the 
financial  editorial  staff  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 
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New  rotogravure  presses. 


or  and  monotone. 

There  is  no  increase  in 
the  magazine  section  or  in® 
comic  section,  Mr.  Campbell  poi® 
ed  out. 


Weighted  average. 
Decayed -Missing 
Teeth,  of  soldiers 
examined,  1943.  (1) 


ABOUT  SOFT  DRINKS 
AND  THE  TEETH 


The  chart,  based  on  data  from  authoritative  sources, 
shows  the  complete  lack  of  any  relation  between  in¬ 
cidence  of  dental  caries  (tooth  decay)  and  the  consumption 
of  soft  drinks.  Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  general 
manner  in  which  the  rate  of  soft  drink  consumption  is  highest 
in  areas  where  incidence  of  bad  dental  conditions  is  lowest. 

The  above  statement  is  one  of  a  series,  relating  to  soft 
drinks  and  the  problem  of  dental  caries,  which  has  been 
accepted  and  published  by  a  distinguished  public  health  jour¬ 
nal.  Copies  are  available  to  the  readers  of  this  publication. 
Please  use  the  coupon  to  obtain  a  copy. 

The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a  non-profit  asso¬ 
ciation,  with  member  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its 
purposes  include  improvement  of  production  processes  and  distribution 
methods  within  the  industry,  research  and  education  concerning  bottled  soft 
drinks  to  the  end  that  the  consumer  is  best  served,  and  promotion  of  a 
better  understanding  by  the  public  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


V  ■■ 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

1128  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  brochure  on 

"Dental  Caries  ...  Do  We  Have  The  Answer?’ 


NAME- 


STREET. 
CITY _ 


1. 


Th«  National  AMOtiallen  of  Iho  (olllod  Soft  Drink  Induttry 


Bottles  Of  soft 
drinks  consumed, 
average  annual  per 
capita,  during 
developmental 
years.  (2) 


Delaware 

17.05 

40.5 

Maine 

15.96 

31.6  ' 

Rhode  Island 

15.39 

49.6 

New  York 

13.88 

46.6 

Oregon 

12.62 

21.6 

New  Jersey 

12.43 

56.3 

New  Hampshire 

12.15 

39.1 

Massachusetts 

12.06 

79.1 

Wisconsin 

11.98 

65.6 

Ohio 

11.70 

50.6 

Idaho 

11.59 

16.6 

Washington 

11.23 

20.6 

Vermont 

11.00 

16.0 

Connecticut 

10.97 

44.0 

Maryland 

10.62 

64.5 

Pennsylvania 

10.46 

41.3 

North  Dakota 

10.39 

21.6 

Michigan 

10.27 

42.0 

Indiana 

10.18 

57.1 

Illinois 

10.12 

51.6 

Missouri 

10.11 

58.5 

Alabama 

10.07 

64.0 

Minnesota 

10.06 

33.0 

West  Virginia 

10.05 

47.3 

Kentucky 

10.02 

52.8 

Georgia 

9.99 

96.6 

Utah 

9.89 

32.6 

South  Dakota 

9.64 

19.0 

Iowa 

9.31 

33.5 

South  Carolina 

9.23 

74.8 

Louisiana 

9.20 

97.3 

Nebraska 

9.14 

28.0 

North  Carolina 

8.95 

96.3 

Tennessee 

8.95 

72.0 

California 

8.93 

46.6 

Mississippi 

8.92 

71.3 

Arizona 

8.87 

44.5 

Montana 

8.84 

25.8 

Florida 

8.79 

116.8 

Colorado 

8.32 

31.0 

Virginia 

8.31 

73.0 

Nevada 

7.90 

47.0 

Kansas 

7.81 

31.1 

Arkansas 

7.76 

54.0 

New  Mexico 

7.67 

31.5 

Oklahoma 

7.37 

40.0 

Wyoming 

6.69 

24.8 

Texas 

6.44 

70.0 

(1)  Data  on  DM  teeth  from  Table  1  (Average  DM 
Values  of  22,117  Soldiers  from  48  States),  Geo¬ 
graphic  Variations  in  Caries  Prevalence  in  Soldiers, 
by  Abraham  E.  Nizel,  D.M.D.,  and  Basil  G.  Bibby, 
Ph.D.,  D.M.D.,  Jl.  of  the  Am.  Dental  Assn.,  Vol.  31, 
p.  1619.  (Dec.,  1944). 

(2)  Estimates  of  consumption  of  bottled  soft 
drinks  developed  from  available  data  of  Census  of 
Manufactures,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Dept,  of  Com¬ 
merce),  official  population  estimates,  and  industry 
data,  for  15-year  period  immediately  preceding 
mobilization. 

See  also  "Medical  Climatology,”  by  Clarence  A. 
Mills,  Ph  D.,  M.D.  (Chas.  C.  Thomas,  Pub.,  1939), 
in  which  incidence  of  caries  is  related  to  climate. 
Highest  caries  incidence  occurs  in  States  which 
Census  data  show  have  lowest  soft  drink  consump¬ 
tion,  and  lowest  caries  incidence  occurs  in  States 
which  such  data  show  have  highest  soft  drink 
consumption. 
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CLASSffTED  CLINIC 

New  York  Slows  Down 
Without  Classified  Ads 

CAM.  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


What  happens  in  Big  Town 
when  it  is  stripped  of  its  basic 
classified  advertising  media?  A 
quick  survey  by  this  writer  among 
leading  Manhattan  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  advertisers  revealed  that  hir¬ 
ing  programs  at  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  to  meet  the  Christmas 
shopping  rush  were  thrown  askew, 
employment  agencies  were  unable 
to  fill  jobs  for  any  but  run-of- 
mine  workers,  funerals  were  poorly 
attended,  real  estate  brokers  were 
giving  salesmen  “vacations”  and 
advertising  agencies  who  special¬ 
ize  in  classified  advertising,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Manhat¬ 
tan,  were  in  deep,  but  deep,  gloom. 

What  happened  to  the  New 
York  automobile  dealers  when  the 
strike  was  only  in  its  fifth  day, 
when  this  roundup  was  made  to 
meet  E  &  P  deadline  requirements, 
also  gave  promise  of  coming  un¬ 
der  the  heading  of  “Nightmare.” 

Commenting  upon  the  strike, 
David  Boxer,  principal  in  Equity 
Advertising  Agency,  which  has 
what  is  considered  the  largest  bill¬ 
ing  among  New  York  City  agen¬ 


cies  specializing  in  Classified,  said 
his  advertisers  in  many  categories 
are  “completely  stymied.”  He 
pointed  out  that  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  plants  requiring  criti¬ 
cal  skills  “were  at  a  standstill”  in 
their  recruitment  program  while 
real  estate  brokers  “had  packed 
up  and  gone  home.” 

.^sked  whether  his  agency  had 
sought  to  place  advertising  with 
other  types  of  media,  he  said,  “We 
have  not  because  in  our  judgment. 
there  is  no  substitute  for  Classified 
Advertisint;.  We  have  not  recom¬ 
mended  that  our  Classified  Adver¬ 
tisers  use  other  media  because  the 
cost  would  be  prohibitive  while 
the  maneuver  would,  at  best,  be 
experimental.  We  believe  that 
Classified,  available  in  small  units, 
is  particularly  geared  to  the  needs 
of  certain  advertisers  and  there  is 
just  no  medium  that  can  do  the 
job  at  the  same  cost.” 

He  said  his  agency  was  operat¬ 
ing  on  the  assumption  that  the 
papers  would  resume  publication 
on  the  following  day,  each  day. 
His  staff  was  servicing  advertisers 


and  preparing  copy  and  releases 
and  holding  them  in  readiness  in 
the  event  the  strike  was  settled. 

“The  strike  of  newspapers  here 
in  New  York,”  Mr.  Boxer  ob¬ 
served,  “will  reinforce  the  confi¬ 
dence  our  advertisers  have  in  the 
value  of  Classified  Advertising 
now  that  they  are  feeling  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  shutdown.” 

‘Sitting  and  Hoping' 

Harry  Pearl,  vicepresident  of 
Edward’s  Employment  Agency, 
one  of  Manhattan’s  largest  indus¬ 
trial  agencies,  reported  that  the 
strike  “does  hurt — no  question 
about  it.”  While  the  impetus  of 
classified  advertising  over  a  period 
of  many  years  caused  a  continual 
stream  of  job  applicants  to  apply 
to  the  agency  for  jobs.  Mr.  Pearl 
said  the  “newspaper  strike  puts  us 
in  a  position  where  we  can  do 
nothing  about  requests  for  spe¬ 
cialists  of  any  kind.  Without  Clas¬ 
sified.  we  can  just  sit  and  hope 
that  the  right  people  walk  in.” 

At  another  leading  employment 
agency.  Hamilton,  featuring  com¬ 
mercial  personnel,  James  C.  Giv¬ 
en.  president,  estimated  that  appli¬ 
cants  were  off  25  per  cent  by  the 
fifth  day  of  the  strike.  He  re¬ 
minded  us,  however,  that  the  Sun¬ 
day  papers  carrying  his  agency's 
advertisements  had  been  published 
and  with  Sunday  representing  his 
major  advertising  effort  of  the 
week,  the  drop  would  probably 
become  more  marked  were  the 
strike  to  continue  through  a  Sun¬ 
day. 

Employment  recruiting  in  New 
York’s  major  department  stores  to 
meet  the  need  for  part-time  sea¬ 
sonal  help  was  in  full  swing  when 
the  strike  began.  One  of  Classi¬ 
fied’s  big  space  buyers.  Blooming- 
dale’s  quickly  rushed  into  both 
radio  and  television.  While  the 
Employment  Manager  told  this 
writer  that  it  was  too  early  to  de¬ 
termine  results,  she  was  certain  of 
one  thing — “It’s  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  expensive!”  she  said. 

At  Gimbels,  the  employment 
manager  said  people  were  still 
coming  in  from  previous  adver¬ 
tising  but  “without  classified  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  harder  for  us  to 
find  the  people  we  need.”  She  said 
that  more  screening  was  required 
to  fill  available  jobs  since  there 
was  no  way  to  pinpoint  the  store’s 
special  personnel  needs. 

By  the  fifth  day  of  the  strike 
Carol  Motors,  one  of  New  York 
City’s  largest  users  of  Classified 
Automotive  linage  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
strike.  This  advertiser  who  had 
used  approximately  200,000  lines 
of  Classified  in  the  New  York 
Mirror  alone  last  year,  said  that 
previous  advertising  had  been 
bringing  customers  in  until  the 
fifth  day  of  the  strike.  By  that 
day,  Ray  Raines,  partner  in  the 
company,  said,  “Not  a  customer 
showed  up  who  said  he  saw  our 
advertising  last  week.”  While  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  fairly  good  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  week. 
Mr.  Raines  said  he  did  not  doubt 


that  it  would  have  been  much  bel¬ 
ter  had  the  firm  been  able  to  ox 
its  usual  amount  of  Classifi^  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

He  did  not  contemplate  using 
other  media  because,  as  he  put  it, 
“Classified  works  best  for  us.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  buy  a  car  look 
where  they  have  a  wide  choice- 
and  that’s  Classified!”  he  said. 

“Relatives  of  psersons  who  died 
during  the  newspaper  strike  have 
been  seriously  inconvenienced  in 
their  efforts  to  inform  friends  and 
other  relatives  of  the  passing”  said 
a  spokesman  for  Frank  E.  Camp¬ 
bell,  large  Manhattan  funeral  di¬ 
rectors.  He  estimated  that  95  per 
cent  or  more  of  his  firm’s  client* 
place  Death  Notices  in  classified 
normally  to  notify  interested  par¬ 
ties  of  a  death  and  the  funeral 
details.  While  the  families  have  to 
resort  to  letter  writing  for  this 
purpose  since  the  strike  began, 
the  spokesman  allowed  that  attend¬ 
ance  at  funerals,  as  a  result,  was 
smaller. 

(The  Herald  Tribune's  skeleton¬ 
ized  editions,  beginning  Monday, 
the  ninth  day  of  the  shutdown  for 
the  six  other  major  dailies,  con¬ 
tained  nearly  half  a  page  of  paid 
death  notices.) 

While  most  Classified  advertis¬ 
ers  who  normally  use  space  in  tht 
struck  Manhattan  newspapers  were 
“sitting  tight”  and  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  blow  over,  others  in¬ 
structed  their  agencies  to  place 
copy  in  media  surrounding  Man¬ 
hattan.  These  newspapers  did  not 
wish  to  capitalize  on  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  New  York  media  and 
for  the  most  part,  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  copy  from  any  but  regular 
advertisers  or  those  who  had  used 
their  newspaper  within  the  pas 
few  weeks. 

■ 

Weekly's  Classified 
Has  High  Readership 

As  many  as  82  percent  of  tht 
men  and  72  percent  of  the  woma 
interviewed  in  a  recent  readenhif 
survey  remembered  reading  at  1^ 
a  part  of  the  classified  advertisini 
in  an  Iowa  weekly  newspaper. 

Some  300  readers  of  the  Adtmi 
County  Free  Press  were  intB' 
viewed  in  a  survey  conducted  bj 
the  Bureau  of  Media  Service  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa  School 
of  Journalism. 

In  each  department,  the  meo's 
percentages  are  higher  than  the 
women’s.  The  “For  Sale”  dep^ 
ment  was  the  leading  “eye-catcher 
for  both  men,  with  82  percent,  a^ 
women,  with  72.  The  “Wanteo 
department  was  second  with  scores 
of  75  percent  for  men  and  59  per¬ 
cent  for  women. 

■ 

Millionth  Ad  Early 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

For  the  third  straight  year,  ^ 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronic 
has  carried  its  millionth  want  ad- 
It  came  23  days  ahead  of  the  dtf 
on  which  the  millionth  want  w 
was  printed  last  year  and  30  days 
ahead  of  195 1’s  Million  Day. 
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The 


FIFTH  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  FAIR 


PURDUE  UMVERSm 


MAY  13-15,  1954 


The  science  fair  program  gives  newspapers  excel¬ 
lent  editorial  promotional  material — both  local  and 
national.  To  date  47  regional  science  fair  areas  have 
joined  in  the  current 
inspiring  program 
scheduled  to  convene 
in  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
next  May. 


For  information  on 
organizing  and  conducting 
a  science  fair  write: 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D,  C, 


GROWTH  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FAIR 


Total  Araai 
Participatin9  Shown 
In  Each  Column 


13 


IS 


19 


30 


26 
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A  7-Toii  Bite  into 

the  Nation’s  NEWEST  COPPER  MINE 


Each  month  the  new  Yerington  mine  and 
beneficiation  plant  will  be  shipping  about 
5,000,000  pounds  of  copper,  in  the  form 
of  precipitates,  to  Anaconda’s  plants  in 
Montana  for  smelting  and  refining. 

The  nation’s  newest  copper  mine  is  typical 
of  Anaconda’s  constant  efforts  to  develop 
mining  resources,  advanced  metallurgical 
processes  and  new  and  better  metal  products 
at  its  manufacturing  subsidiaries.  saaTSA 


Anaconda’s  new  open  pit  copper  mine  at 
Weed  Heights,  near  Yerington,  Nevada,  is 
the  first  new  copper  mine  to  be  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  this  country  since  World  War  11.  Be¬ 
fore  ore  could  be  economically  mined,  mil¬ 
lions  of  tons  of  waste  material— what  miners 
call  ”over-burden” — had  to  be  removed.  It 
was  officially  opened  on  November  10,  1953, 
when  the  huge  jaws  of  the  electric  power 
shovels  began  taking  7-ton  bites. 


The  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  S  Cable  Company 

Andes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chile  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Sales  Company 

International  Smelling  and  Refining  Company 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


THERE’S  A 
DIFFERENCE  IN 

MICROFILM  QUALITY 


.  k  .  and  there’s  a  BIG  difference,  also,  in 
the  size  of  2-page  reproductions.  Micro 
Photo's  new  2-page  method  now  gives  you 
images  so  large  they  are  rapidly  replacing 
the  old  style,  space -consuming  one- page 
pictures  ...  at  a  saving  of  30%  or  more  on 
previous  costs.  We’ll  gladly  send  sample 
films  .  .  .  that  will  prove  to  you  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  new,  exclusive  2-page  method. 


Over  300  of  the  country’s  leading  newspapers 
like  the  Chicago  Herald-American,  Nashville 
Tennesean,  Youngstown  Vindicator^  Topeka 
CapHolf  Indianapolis  News,  and  Charleston  News 
A  Courrier  use  our  new  2-page  microfilm  service. 


MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

4614  PROSPECT  AVENUE 
CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Contacts  Count,  Says 
Outdoors  Columnist 


M ILWAUKEE 

Lew  Morrison,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel's  annual  Sports  Show  are 
magic  words  to 
t  h  o  u  s  a  n  ds  of 
sportsmen  in  the 
Wisconsin  area. 

The  two  have 
grown  to  be  “in¬ 
stitutions”  in  the 
minds  of  fisher¬ 
men,  hunters 
and  those  who 
love  the  out-of 
doors.  Lew’s 
daily  and  Sunday 
column,  “Out  in 
the  Open,”  reflects  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  woods  and  waters  of 
his  native  state. 

Big  Attendance 

The  Sports  and  Vacation  Show, 
sponsored  annually  by  the  Sen¬ 
tinel,  last  year  attracted  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  168,647  over  a  nine- 
day  period.  The  show  next  April 
3-11,  occupying  the  huge  Milwau¬ 
kee  Auditorium  and  Arena,  will 
be  “bigger  and  better”  than  ever, 
says  Charles  D.  Collins,  fulltime 
director  of  the  Sentinel  show. 

Former  world’s  champion  fly 
caster.  Lew  Morrison  is  equally 
proficient  with  a  bait  casting  rod. 
rifle  or  scattergun.  His  desk  is 
in  the  Sentinel  building,  but  his 
beat  is  wherever  fish  or  game  are 
to  be  found  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
Upper  Michigan  Peninsula. 

“Fishermen  and  hunters  want  to 
be  informed,  rather  than  enter¬ 
tained,”  Mr.  Morrison  told  E&P. 
He  strives  to  keep  his  outdoor 
column  factual  and  in  advance  of 
the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons. 

“An  outdoor  columnist  is  the 
same  as  any  columnist.”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “he  is  only  as  good  as 
his  contacts.” 

Mr.  Morrison  keeps  his  con¬ 
tacts  sharp  by  appearing  before 
rod  and  gun  clubs  and  fishermen’s 
groups  throughout  the  state.  He 
is  always  in  demand  as  a  speaker. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  friend  and 
counsellor  to  all  who  believe  in 
wild  life  conservation.  And  he  is 
honest.  If  he  gets  “skunked”  on  a 
fishing  or  hunting  trip,  he  says  so 
in  his  column. 

“Outdoor  people  are  ‘nuts’  in 
their  own  right,”  he  explained. 
“Duck  hunters  are  interested  only 
in  duclcs,  rabbit  hunters  only  in 
rabbits,  trout  fishermen  only  in 
trout — and  then  there  are  the 
‘purists’  who  will  use  nothing  but 
artificial  bait.” 

Asked  about  his  fan  mail.  Mr. 
Morrison  said  he  gets  plenty  of 
it  and  it  is  always  “frank  and  re- 
!  sponsive.”  That  is  why  it  is  es- 
I  sential  for  an  outdoors  editor  to 
I  be  factual,  he  added.  “Everybody 
j  is  an  expert  in  his  own  field.” 


Mr.  Morrsion  is  a  big  drawing 
card  at  the  Sentinel’s  Sport  Show. 
He  not  only  demonstrates  fly  and 
bait  casting,  but  he  will  take 
youngsters  chosen  by  the  specta¬ 
tors  and  teach  them  fly  casting  in 
less  than  two  minutes  by  I.is  “se- 
cret  formula”  plan.  Kids,  who 
have  never  had  a  casting  rod  in 
their  hands  before,  catch  on 
quickly  as  “Uncle  Lew”  whisper> 
instructions  to  them  and  gives 
them  a  hint  about  the  proper 
wrist  motion. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  a  former  sale 
and  advertising  man,  whose  hobb;. 
has  become  a  vocation  with  him. 
He  formerly  competed  in  various 
casting  tournaments  and  won  the 
attention  of  the  Sentinel.  For  the 
past  15  years,  he  has  been  the 
paper’s  outdoor  editor. 

He  works  closely  with  Charles 
Collins  in  staging  the  annua! 
Sports  Show  that  has  grown  like 
Topsy.  The  Sentinel’s  first  Sport' 
Show  was  a  modest  “Fishermen’s 
Party”  in  the  Eagle  ballroom.  1: 
consisted  of  movies,  instruction' 
in  casting  and  how  to  handle  a 
gun  safely — plus  free  beer  and 
sandwiches  and  door  prizes. 

Best  of  Its  Kind 

Today  the  show  is  hailed  as  the 
best  of  its  kind  in  the  countn 
Already,  Mr.  Collins  is  bavins 
difficulty  in  reserving  booths  for 
all  the  bait  exhibitors. 

There’s  a  trout  stream  in  which 
fishermen  can  catch  live  troffi. 
paying  50  cents  for  15  minutes  o; 
angling.  Sixty-five  people  can  fish 
at  one  time  and  vacation  prize 
are  offered  for  those  each  ih) 
who  land  the  heaviest  fish.  Nine 
different  Wisconsin  resort  area' 
contribute  these  prizes.  To  the 
fisherman  who  catches  the  “bi.t 
gest  fish  of  the  week”  goes  i 
$2,000  log  cabin,  the  grand  prize 

Aside  from  the  hundreds  of  ev 
hibits  and  the  numerous  “sids 
shows”  going  on  continuous!' 
the  Sports  Show  has  other  inter 
esting  facets — such  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Wild  Life  Art  Exhibitioc 
including  a  teen-age  art  contes: 

The  Sentinel’s  Sports  Show  n 
the  only  newspaper  owned  ^ 
managed  event  of  its  kind. 
Collins,  who  formerly  was  an  ad 
vertising  salesman  on  the  SeUj 
tinel  staff,  now  devotes  his  W 
time  to  the  Sports  Show.  Duriu? 
the  past  14  years,  the  show  ha' 
become  recognized  as  a  mer 
chandising  masterpiece”  for  sport 
ing  goods  dealers  and  distributas 
The  show  is  timed  for  the  oflkia 
opening  of  the  big  selling  season 
on  fishing  tackle,  sports  equip 
ment  and  other  products  and  ser^^ 
ice  of  interest  to  sportsmen,  saw 
Mr.  Collins.  The  Sentinel  ^ 
lishes  the  Sports  Show  Tabww 
each  year  on  the  Sunday  prsdC" 
ing  the  opening  of  the  big 
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NOT  HERE 


Want  action  instead  of  aggravation  with  your  problems  of  photo-mechamcal  or 
typographical  equipment  ?  Then  consider  these  simple  facts . . .  printers  and 
publishers  agree  that  Monotype  excels  in  precision  equipment  and  manufactures  the 
most  efficient  in  the  business.  Also,  we  offer  the  kind  of  shirt-sleeve  service  and 
prompt  delivery  that  keep  temperatures  down  and  profits  up.  Contact  the  Monotype 
company  today.  You’ll  find  a  highly  trained  staff  of  service  personnel,  designers  and 
engineers  eager  to  provide  the  practical  assistance  you  need  . . .  when  you  need  it. 


type 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Twenty-fourth  at  Locust  Streety  Philadelphia  3y  Pennsylvania 


This  advertisement  set  in  Plantin  1 10, 
one  of  the  English  type  faces  avail¬ 
able  only  from  Monotype.  For  the 
best  in  typography,  specify  Monotype. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Radio  Station  Income 
Equal  to  Daily *s  in  *51 


A  FIVE-KILOWATT  radio  station 
which  takes  in  approximately 
$370,000  a  year  makes  almost  as 
much  profit  (before  taxes)  as  a 
50,000-circulation  newspaper 
which  grosses  $1,200,000. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  before  it,  in  a 
report  by  a  hearing  examiner 
which  favors  the  granting  of  a 
television  license  to  Tampa  Times 
Company,  a  chart  which  sets 
forth  that  the  Times,  an  evening 
daily,  earned  $71,000  in  1951 
while  its  companion  radio  prop¬ 
erty  earned  $69,000.  Both  figures 
are  before  taxes.  The  total  in¬ 
come,  after  taxes,  was  $81,000. 

But  it  wasn’t  always  that  way. 
In  1947,  the  newspaper  income 
was  $205,000  while  that  of  the  ra¬ 
dio  station  was  $85,000,  and  the 
combined  net  (after  taxes)  was 
$179,000. 

Smiley  Operation 

The  successful  operation  of  the 
Tampa  Times  and  its  affiliated 
radio  station  by  David  E.  Smiley, 
Sr.,  since  1933  figure  importantly 
in  the  examiner’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  TV  license,  as  against 
two  competing  applicants.  (E&P, 
Dec.  5,  page  62). 


Mr.  Smiley  and  Ralph  Nichol¬ 
son  purchased  the  properties  in 
1933.  The  latter  moved  to  New 
Orleans  in  1941  and  Mr.  Smiley 
was  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day 
operation  in  Tampa.  In  1951,  the 
corporation  purchased  Mr.  Nich¬ 
olson’s  half-interest  for  $825,000. 
Now  Mr.  Smiley,  Sr.  votes  88  per 
cent  of  the  stock  and  members  of 
his  family  have  the  rest. 

In  1933,  according  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  reviewed  by  the  FCC,  the 
gross  revenue  of  WDAE  was 
$25,000.  This  increased  to  $100,- 
000  by  1937,  $300,000  in  1945 
and  $370,000  per  year  as  of  the 
hearing  in  October,  1952. 

The  Times,  with  a  circulation 
of  22,000,  had  $350,000  revenue 
in  1933,  Now,  with  51,000,  the 
annual  revenue  exceeds  $1,200,- 
000. 

The  Tampa  Times  Company, 
as  of  Nov.  30,  1952,  has  total 
assets  of  $1,760,498;  total  liabili¬ 
ties,  exclusive  of  capital  and  sur¬ 
plus,  of  $858,639.  Assets  included 
$500,000  value  on  the  circulation 
and  Associated  Press  membership 
and  $350,000  for  goodwill  of  the 
radio  station. 

Machinery  was  carried  at  $38,- 


Can  yptt  Identify  It? 


This  pavilion  in  Massachusetts 

enshrines  a  rock  with  a  famous  name 
In  stereo  work  burgess  is  a  famous  name.  Expert 
stereotypers  across  the  country  recognize  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  make  burgess  mats  far  superior  to  other 
makes . . .  their  greater  plasticity . . .  smoother  face  . . , 
uniform  shrinkage.  Likewise,  they  know  that  BURGESS 
MATS,  regardless  of  batch,  are  con¬ 
sistent  in  these  qualities.  They 
trust  BURGESS  MATS  to  do  the  job. 

BURGESS  never  let  them  down! 

_ _ (Plymouth  Rock) 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Tone-Tex  Mats 
Freeport,  Illinois 


189,  the  book  cost  less  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  printing  equipment 
which  includes  a  six-unit,  96-page 
press  worth  more  than  $425,000, 
and  16  linecasting  machines,  each 
with  replacement  value  of  $15,000. 

When  Mr.  Nicholson’s  slock 
was  bought  the  company  drew 
$125,000  from  current  assets  and 
issued  5  per  cent  bonds  for 
$700,000  to  the  Jefferson  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Company.  The 
bonds  are  paid  off  in  annual  in¬ 
stalments  of  $35,000. 

Included  in  the  current  assets 
were  cash  of  $229,074  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  of  $148,259 
after  a  reserve  for  bad  debts. 

The  newspaper  income  (before 
tax)  was  $205,000  in  1947;  $81,- 
000  in  1948,  $123,000  in  1949; 
$116,000  in  1950  and  $71,000  in 

1951. 

The  radio  income  (before  tax) 
was  $85,000  in  1947,  $57,000  in 
1948,  $55,000  in  1949,  $89,000 
in  1950  and  $69,000  in  1951. 

Together  (after  tax)  the  income 
was  $179,000  in  1947,  $86,000  in 
1948,  $111,000  in  1949,  $121,- 
000  in  1950  and  $81,000  in  1951. 

The  net  newspaper  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1952,  after  deduction  for  depreci¬ 
ation  but  before  deductions  for 
interest  and  income  taxes,  was 
$92,602.98,  or  at  the  rate  of 
$126.42  per  thousand  persons 
who  reside  within  the  trade  area 
of  the  newspaper.  The  net  radio 
revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1952,  after  deductions 
for  depreciation  but  before  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  and  taxes,  was 
$75,099.18.  Thus,  the  total  net 
of  the  Tampa  Times  Company 
after  depreciation  but  before  in¬ 
terest  payment  and  income  tax 
was  $167,702.16. 

‘Break  Even’  on  TV 

“The  Times  estimates,”  the  ex¬ 
aminer  reported,  “that  if  its  total 
net  revenue  per  thousand  persons 
within  the  trade  area  of  the  news¬ 
paper  remains  at  the  June  30, 
1952,  level  of  $126.42  per  thou¬ 
sand  and  that  taxes  also  remain 
at  the  same  level,  its  net  revenue 
from  its  newspaper  business  will 
increase  at  the  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $3,000  per  year  for  the 
ensuing  several  years.  The  Times 
also  estimates  that  while  the  net 
revenue  for  its  radio  operations 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1952, 
was  $75,099.18,  its  annual  net 
revenues,  because  of  television, 
will  be  reduced  by  approximately 
15  pre  cent  during  the  ensuing 
years  and  that  subsequently  its  an¬ 
nual  net  radio  revenue  will  be 
$63,834.31.” 

The  Times  said  it  expects  to 
pay  the  costs  of  construction  and 
operation  of  its  proposed  station 
out  of  cash  and  accrued  profits. 
The  major  item  of  the  total  con¬ 
struction  costs  is  the  $395,529  to 
be  paid  to  General  Electric  for 
the  transmitter  and  associated 
electrical  equipment. 

Assuming  first  year  operating 
revenue  of  $424,000,  first  year 


operating  expenses  of  $423,393. 
the  proposed  television  operatiot 
will  “break  even”  during  the  first 
year  of  operation.  The  Times  an¬ 
ticipates  that  its  second  and  third 
year  operations  will  show  a  net 
profit. 

The  Tampa  Times  does  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  borrow  any  funds  for  the 
construction  and  initial  operatioc 
of  the  proposed  television  station 
To  put  at  rest  any  question  as  to 
its  ability  to  obtain  funds,  the 
Times  presented  as  a  witness  the 
president  of  the  Marine  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Tampa,  Flori¬ 
da,  a  financial  institution  havin; 
a  total  reserve  of  approximate^ 
$18,000,000,  who  testified  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank 
had  given  Mr,  Smiley  a  commit¬ 
ment  in  general  terms  that  thet 
would  loan  the  Times  $140,000 
on  an  open  basis  or  $350,000  ot 
a  secured  basis. 

Pat  Weaver,  Bob  Soraoii 
Are  NBC's  Head  Men 

Sylvester  L.  (Pat)  Weavq 
Jr.,  has  been  elected  president  (i 
the  National  Broadcasting  Coo 
pany,  it  was  announced  Dec.  4  b 
Brig.  General  David  Samof 
chairman  of  the  board  of  RO 
and  NBC,  following  a  meeting  oi 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Weaver  joined  NBC  i 
1949  as  head  of  its  television 
erations  after  23  years  in  ih 
broadcasting  and  advertising  bus- 
ness,  including  service  as  v» 
president  in  charge  of  broadcaJ 
ing  for  Young  &  Rubicam  as 
advertising  manager  for  the  Amc 
ican  Tobacco  Company.  He « 
put  in  charge  of  Iroth  radio  at 
television  networks  for  NBC  i 
the  summer  of  1952,  and  beeffl 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  i 
December. 

The  election  of  Robert  W.  Si' 
noff  as  executive  vicepreskk; 
was  also  announced.  Mr.  Samof 
who  joined  NBC  in  1948  afie 
several  years  with  the  Cowles  puh 
lications,  has  been  serving  * 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ^ 
NBC  Film  Division  and  as  M: 
Weaver’s  executive  officer. 

General  Sarnoff  said  that  in ' 
capacity  as  board  chairman  • 
would  continue  to  take  an  jo'  ■ 
interest  in  the  company. 

■ 

Chicago  News  to  Pay 
Dividend  of  $1 

Chic'O 

Directors  of  Chicago 
News,  Inc.  have  declared  a  d' 
dend  of  $1  a  share,  payable '• 
2  to  stock  of  record  Dec.  21-  ^ 
year  ago  a  dividend  of  25  cents  •* 
cash  and  5  per  cent  in  stock 
declared. 

The  Daily  News  paid  on  , 
balance  of  its  long-term  indfo;:' 
ness  last  August  31,  thus  lea'-, 
the  paper  debt  free  in 
time  under  the  ownership  of 
S.  Knight,  president  and  pub 
er.  The  Daily  News  retired  >  - 
800,000  in  long-term  debt  o  ' 
the  nine-year  period. 
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Newspaper  is 


In  Seattle# 
as  always  it's 
The  Seattle 


The  Seattle  Times  —  as  always  —  is 
the  best  advertising  medium  in  this 
important  market  of  675,699  people 
(latest  A.B.C.City  Zone  Population). 
By  all  means,  include  The  Seattle 
Times  on  your  1954  "A”  schedules. 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  by  O'Moro  &  Ormtbee,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Detroit  •  Chicogo  •  Los  Angeles  •  Son  Frortcisco 
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NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants 
modernizations 
extensions 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

New  York  70,  N.  Y,  Spartanburg,  S-  C. 

10  Rockefeller  Plozo  Montgomery  Bldg. 


Boston  9,  Mass. 
40  Central  Street 


PROMOTION 


Strike  Points  to  Need 
Of  Emergency  PR  Plans 


highly  developed  propaganda  sys- 

I'nt  strike  experience  of  the  strikers  and  those  who  refuse  to  tern,  to  improve  on  their  natural 
New  York  City  newspapers  points  cross  their  picket  lines  start  off  advantage  with  the  public.  Also, 
up  dramatically  the  dire  need  of  with  whatever  advantage  a  sym-  the  rumor  factories  worked  over- 
the  industry  for  guidance  in  public  pathetic  public  gives  them.  time,  spreading  misinformation, 

relation-s.  And  when  we  say  indus-  The  key  to  public  sympathy,  This  could  have  no  effect  but  a 

try,  we  mean  most  specifically  the  however,  as  any  public  relations  deleterious  one  not  only  on  the 
publishers  themselves.  eoun.sel  can  tell  you,  frequently  public  attitude  toward  the  news- 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  many  lies  in  nothing  more  mysterious  papers,  but  also  on  the  employe 
good  men  who  tried  to  do  some-  than  information.  No  matter  how  attitude  toward  their  publishers, 
thing  about  the  New  York  situa-  much  semantics  might  work  Finally,  however,  the  public  re- 
tion,  including  some  of  the  pub-  against  employers,  facts  often  work  lations  committee — it  was  also, 
lishers.  to  dismiss  it  as  a  complete  against  semantics.  Some  of  the  and  perhaps  more  accurately, 
snafu.  But  it  came  dangerously  New  York  publi.shers  recognized  called  a  research  committee  and 
close.  Whatever  was  done  was  this.  They  had  an  immediate  de-  news  bureau — got  out  a  fact  sheet 
competently  and  professionally  sire  to  get  the  facts  to  the  public,  in  simple  Q  and  A  style.  This  an- 
done.  The  trouble  was.  the  pub-  But  publishers  as  a  group  are  swered  many  of  the  questions  peo- 
lishcrs  did  not  permit  enough  to  traditionally  and  notoriously  back-  pie  were  asking.  Certainly  it  helped 
be  done.  So  you  had  another  case  ward  when  it  comes  to  public  re-  a  lot.  But  more  was  left  undone 
of  too  little  and  too  late.  lations.  In  a  business  that  lives  on  in  the  public  relations  area  than 

The  situation  faced  by  the  pub-  information  and  fights  every  cur-  was  done, 
lishers  is  common  enough  these  tain  that  hides  it,  their  first  reac-  To  repeat,  this  was  not  the  fault 
days  when  strife  and  strike  seem  tion  in  any  situation  that  calls  on  of  the  committee,  which  was  as 
to  be  part  of  our  way  of  life.  They  them  to  release  information  is  to  professional  and  competent  and  as 
are  employers.  Hence  they  are,  conceal  it.  Instead  of  handling  dedicated  a  group  as  any  industry 
semantically,  “rich."  "powerful,"  themselves  in  a  way  to  dispel  the  would  be  proud  to  be  able  to  re- 
“selfish,”  "monopolists."  1  he  strik-  semantic  label  of  "trust”  so  many  emit  from  its  own  ranks.  But  in 
ers  on  the  other  hand,  being  press  critics  hurl  around,  the  pub-  the  face  of  publisher  reluctance  to 
“workers."  are  underdogs.  In  a  lishers  seem  to  do  everything  they  meet  the  public  relations  problem 
strong  labor  city  like  New  York,  can  to  underscore  it.  positively  and  aggressively,  the 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  commlttee  could  only  sit  on  its 

. . .  . . . . . . . .  . .  hands  most  of  the  time — and  on 

iks  ideas. 

Time  is  a  great  healer,  and  some 
of  the  public  relations  damage 
done  by  the  New  York  strike  will 
inevitably  disappear.  But  time — 
and  the  natural  reaction  of  relief 
after  a  crisis — also  encourages  an 
attitude  of  do-nothingness.  In  the 
light  of  the  New  York  experience, 
somebody  ought  to  get  up  a  sim¬ 
ple  plan  that  the  publishers  could 
follow  in  future  emergencies. 

For  such  a  plan  we  would  make 
just  a  few  suggestions:  The  plan 
should  be  ready  before  the  emer¬ 
gency  strikes.  It  should  become 
operative  as  soon  as  the  emergency 
strikes.  Since  any  such  plan  mast 
work  through  committees,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  commit¬ 
tees  never  do  any  work,  only  peo¬ 
ple  do.  Therefore,  committees  if 
they  must  be  large  should  be 
purely  advisory,  leaving  the  work 
to  small  action  committees.  Most 
important,  if  the  publishers  assign 
any  responsibility  to  such  a  com¬ 
mittee,  they  must  also  arm  it  with 
authority  to  decide  and  act.  Re¬ 
member,  in  a  crisis,  whatever  is 
done  must  be  done  fast. 

Dog  Day  regular  edition.  A  Page  1 

Nobodv  around  the  Paducah  noted  the  importance  of  zonB! 
(  Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  seems  to  re-  niail  for  speedy  delivery, 
member  how  come  the  Order  of 
the  Yellow  Dog  got  to  be  called  Take  Her  Out 
that.  The  Order,  which  is  quite  in-  Using  the  heading  “Take  n 
formal,  includes  all  employes  of  Out  One  Night  a  Week”  A® 
the  Sun-Democrat  and  of  its  radio  troit  (Mich.)  News  has  built 
station,  WKYB.  It  has  been  in  ex-  sizeable  lineage  from  neight^ 
istence  some  35  years.  When  it  hood  and  drive-in  theatres. 
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To  welcome  the  many  new  subscribers  to  the  exciting 
new  human  interest  column  “In  Business,”  we  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  release  free.  This  is  the  colorful  story 
about  the  biggest  doll  factory  in  the  world  .  .  .  the 
factory  where  little  girl's  dreams  come  true. 

The  columns  to  follow  will  tell  the  story  of: 

How  giant  industries  grew  from  faltering,  uncertain 
beginnings. 

New  products  which  may  change  our  way  of  living. 
The  men  whose  drive  and  imagination  carried  them 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  to  the  top. 
There's  a  real  human  interest  story  in  every  column. 

Five-Star  Features 

.^05  Elizabeth  Avenue 
Newark  8,  IN.  J. 


In  the  Bag 

Annapolis  (Md.)  Evening  CeP‘ 
tal  joined  with  Farm  Bureau  fc 
surance  Companies  to  .sponsor 
lie  showing  of  collection  of  Curne 
and  Ives  originals.  Drew  soak 
2000  to  St.  John’s  College  campus 
Visitors  got  prints  a.s  .souvenirs. 
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SANTAS  MODERN  SLEIGH 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

(/tdvertisement) 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Ideas  on  Type,  Makeup; 
And  2  Newsroom  Aids 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


TyPuCKAPlllLAL  A.NU  MAKEUP 
MANUAL  of  Chicago  Sun- limes. 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Quentin  Gore, 
News  Editor.  Chicago:  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  Explanations  and  Des¬ 
criptive  Charts.  $1. 

How  should  a  read-out  compare 
in  type-size  with  the  head  it  fol¬ 
lows?  It  should  be  approximately 
half  the  type-size,  says  this  full- 
dress  headline,  makeup,  and  typo¬ 
graphical  stylebook  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  Heads  for  boxed  or 
indented  matter  in  the  Sun-Times 
are  lined  up  on  the  left  with  the 
body-type  indentation.  They  may 
not  extend  on  the  right  beyond  the 
text. 

If  a  boxed  effect  carries  a  head, 
it  may  be  put  under  the  shoulder 
of  a  two-or-three-column  lead  but 
not  immediately  under  another 
headline.  That  would  give  a  ‘busy” 
appearance,  a  conflict  of  display 
type,  warns  Quentin  Gore,  news 
editor,  in  this  manual  of  8  by  11 
pages  of  Sun-Times  practices  with 
8  by  16  fold-ins  illustratine  them. 
These  practices  of  display  are 


experienced  and  professionally  up- 
to-date.  They  are  valid,  thought- 
provoking,  and  adaptable — 179  of 
them,  from  the  use  of  air  or  half¬ 
pica  slugs  below  the  lines  of  a 
dingbat  head,  below  precedes, 
through  rules  for  jumps  and  kick¬ 
ers,  to  tag-lines,  wickets  and  col¬ 
umn  widths.  Particularly  useful  is 
the  type  designation  for  all  heads. 
They  run  from  14-point  Metro 
medium  wickets  to  six-column  72- 
point  Tempo  bold  banners.  The 
manual  sets  forth  tersely  for  desk- 
men  the  sizes  and  faces  available, 
and  where  each  is  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  on  Linotypes,  Ludlows, 
or  in  the  ATF  cases. 

*  *  * 

The  book  gives  usable,  practical 
ideas.  For  the  finest  prose  can  not 
make  up  for  typography  that  an¬ 
noys  the  eye  or  confuses  the  read¬ 
er.  One’s  eye,  wrote  Gilbert  P. 
Farrar,  typographical  designer,  can 
see  print  as  movement — when  the 
print  is  properly  arranged.  It 
brings  an  unconscious  satisfaction. 
Your  eye  is  the  first  messenger  of 


the  brain,  and  to  it  a  news  page  curately.  Or  about  Palestine  and 
can  be  inert,  static,  and  jumbled.  Israel  since  April  2,  1947  when 
Or  it  can  stage  the  flowing,  dy-  the  United  Kingdom  asked  that 
namic  drama  of  the  last  24  hours,  the  question  of  Palestine  be  placed 

Careless  makeup,  warned  John  qjj  the  UN’s  Assembly  agenda. 
E.  Allen  in  his  “Newspaper  Design-  Twelve  pages  in  the  UN  reference 
ing,”  can  waste  space  by  discourag-  volume  will  give  you  that, 
ing  both  readers  and  advertisers.  ^nd  just  what  is  the  UN’s  Gen- 
Attractive  makeup  can  not  make  ^ral  Assembly  — its  composition, 
the  contents  of  a  poorly  edited  organization,  functions  and  pow- 
paper  better.  But  it  can  make  a  9  pour  pages  gives  you 

well-written  paper  doubly  effective,  j^at.  Or  the  Security  Council,  the 
Something  should  dominate  each  Economic  and  Social  Council  the 
page,  this  Sun-Times  manual  ad-  Trusteeship  Council-or  the  wk 
vises.  I  may  be  a  large  head,  a  ^  .j.  J 

"  book  is  carefully  indexed. 

feet,  or  a  department  head.  ,,,  ,  ,  . 

A  picture  in  outside  columns  Walter  Piik.n  once  declared  that 
should  look  ahead  or  inside  the  ‘'='‘‘^8ory  of  aids  for 

page,  sets  forth  the  manual.  No  a  newspaperman  was  compact  ac- 
pieme  should  look  away  from  curate  volumes  of  well-indexed  in- 
the  type  it  accompanies.  Jumps  formatii^  a  b  o  u  t  thinp  in  the 
should  not  go  behind  the  center  "f"'.*’  ,Jb'®  Everyman  s  United 
fold,  or  from  one  section  to  an-  Nations  certainly  is  one  of  them, 
other.  Whenever  feasible,  a  jump  „  ^  m 

is  carried  to  the  succeeding  page.  2  N.  Y.  Newsmen  Write 
An  objective  survey  by  Dean  Wil-  A  Guide  for  Reporters 
bur  Schramm  of  the  University  of  — — 
Illinois  found  no  evidence  to  sup-  REPORTER'S  handbook.  B;  News. 

♦ko*  Hicn.  Nbw  Yurk I  Newsmen,  Roon 
port  the  common  notion  that  Madison  avenue.  31  pp.  $1. 

jumps  destroy  reader-interest. 

Three  out  of  four  readers  who  read  italic  half-line  paragraph  in 

as  much  as  five  paragraphs  to  a  meaty  little  booklet  would 

jump  appear  to  have  been  inter-  impress  any  experienced  handler 
ested  enough  to  turn  a  page  or  reporters.  It  reads:  Never  take 
two  for  the  rest  of  the  story.  Dr.  anything  for  granted.  The  authors, 
Schramm  s  study  found.  anonymous  New  York  desk- 

Unrelated  pieces  of  art  should  ^^om  I  know  well  and  great- 

not  be  used  side  by  side  or  under  ,  ^  ^ 

each  other,  except  on  picture  pages.  beginning  reporter, 

Particularly  in  five-or  six-column  even  when  told  authoritatively  that 
tabloids,  art  in  outside  co  umns  president  of  a  Lion’s  Club  has 
gives  an  irnpression  of  a  larger  ^  newsworthy  statement  ia 

page.  A  picture  layout  IS  never  a  speech,  must  check  with  the  pres- 
necessary  when  one  picture  has 

sufficient  impact  to  stand  alone.  . .  , 

m  *  *  The  book  is  tiny  but  terse  and 

Many  points  of  makeup  are  loaded  with  practitioners’  experi- 
matters  of  editorial  or  publisher  pRce.  It  cites  several  types  of 
preference.  Yet  all  makeup  prin-  beginner  stones  and  explains  where 
ciples  seek  legibility  and  artistic  facts  should  be  coy- 

effectiveness.  A  page  or  a  woman  ered,  how  the  lead  should  be  wnt- 
can  be  just  as  informative  or  com-  bow  changes  are  itiade  in  run- 
forting  if  well-dressed  and  well-  stories,  and  how  stOTB 

proportioned  —  just  as  substantial  should  be  gotten  into  the  offia 
and  for  the  record,  if  easily  in-  Frank  Adams,  city  editor  o 
telligible.  ^be  New  York  Times  put  it  the 

One  may  not  agree  with  all  of  other  day  m  conversation,  “Tht 
the  179  items  in  this  Sun-Times  best  story  in  the  world  that  doesn’t 
manual,  but  the  book  is  a  highly  roach  the  desk  in  time  is  not  as 
competent  march-order  for  effec-  good^^  as  a  mediocre  piece  tha 
tive  newspaper  design.  It  suggests  does.” 

and  illustrates  a  compact  format  Another  point  these  authors 
for  wrapping  up  concisely  a  news-  crisply  develop  impressed  mt 
paper’s  system  of  display.  And  mightily  for  the  beginner:  CHnoi- 
wrapping  it  up  conveniently  is  'O’  ond  initiative.  They  tell  of  the 
worth  doing — so  everyone  in  the  reporter  who  heard  at  a  press  con- 
composing  room,  as  well  as  every-  ference^  that  the  mayor  had  set  up 
one  at  an  editorial  desk,  can  have  ^  special  police  squad  to  crac 
the  paper’s  system  at  finger  or  down  on  gamblers.  The  reporter 
pencil  tip.  was  curious  about  why  the  mayor 


men.  New  York:  Newsmen,  Roon 
907,  400  Madison  avenue.  31  pp.  $1. 

An  italic  half-line  paragraph  in 


pencil  tip.  was  curious  about  why  the  mayor 

had  taken  police  matters  into  his 
What  UN  Officially  Is  own  hands.  Initiative  started  hiffl 

Anri  Offiriallv  Has  Done  digging.  He  learned  before  hs 
'  ■  competitors  that  the  mayor  h» 

E'VERYMAN’S  UNITED  NATIONS,  uncovered  evidence  that  police. 
New  York;  The  UN  Department  of  -  ^  *  u  IvieB 

Public  Information.  Fourth  edition,  from  tOp  tO  bOttOm,  nau 
1953.  Distributed  by  Columbia  Uni-  taking  bribes  from  the  gamblers 
versitv  Press.  433  pp.  ^1.50. -  of  the 

Suppose  you  want  to  discover  year, 
quickly  what  specifically  the  United  This  is  a  lean,  sinewy  tidbit  t 
Nations  did  about  Korea  from  new  reporters — and  it  could  hW 
1947  through  June  of  1953.  In  18  some  older  ones.  There  is  no  i« 
terse  pages  this  UN  Handbook  will  in  it,  no  sauce  on  it.  It’s  a  husp 
give  it  to  you — officially  and  ac-  little  reportorial  vitamin  capsule. 
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For  over  35  years  Cline  has  specialized  in 
originating,  developing  and  building  electrical 
equipment  for  printers. 

Today  leading  newspaper  and  magazine  publishers 
...  as  well  as  commercial  letterpress,  gravure, 
and  lithographic  printers  .  .  .  rely  on  Cline  Electrical 
Equipment  for  faster  production  with  unusual 
economy. 

The  latest  Cline  development .  .  .  now  undergoing 
final  tests  .  .  .  promises  to  provide  an  even 
more  accurate  and  finer  balance  between  the  motor 
and  press  or  printing  machine  it  drives. 

Embodying  the  use  of  closed-loop  regulating  circuits 
...  a  refinement  of  the  ’’feed  back  principle”  . . . 
this  latest  Cline  System  of  control  is  designed  to 
insure  an  even  more  perfect  balance  between 
the  variables. 

Write  or  ask  any  of  our 
representatives  for  details 


tline. 


ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


3405  WEST  47TH  STREET,  CHICAGO  32 

600  St.  Paul  Avt.,  let  Ang*l*s  17,  California  *  N«w  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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KEEP  IT  SIMPLE-KEEP  IT  STURDY  K 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


iMOTOU 


unit  motors  is  the  end  of  4 
such  search. 

This  is  a  paired  system,, 
simple,  sturdy,  trouble-free  ua 
a.c.  wound  rotor  motors  pc;'i 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Unit  Dnv 
Control  made  up  of  simple,  stu 
dy  industrial  type  control  cos 
ponents  known  to  every  plai 
electrician 


You’ve  seen  it  happen  in  your 
automobile.  You  know  it  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  machines  of  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  happening  in  news¬ 
paper  presses  too  .  .  .  the  com¬ 
bination  of  more  and  more  auto¬ 
matic  functions  into  a  given  ma¬ 
chine.  You  know  too  how  des¬ 
perately  these  press  designers 
strive  to  simplify,  simplify,  sim¬ 
plify.  Thesimplest  possible  means 
compatible  with  their  ends  is 
their  goal. 

It  makes  equal  sense  to  seek 
out  the  simplest  possible  control 
of  the  simplest  possible  unit  drive 
for  this  simplest  possible  press. 
And  Cutler-Hammer  Motor 
Control  with  a.c.  wound  rotor 


and  together  jij 
ing  you  the  fundamental  ne«( 
Easy  inching  and  thread!:.* 
smooth  acceleration  to  rnaxira 
press  running  speed,  perfects;,! 
chronization  of  motors,  longl^ 
freedom  from  trouble,  flexibii:; 
.  .  .  all  these  are  yours  toge 
with  specific  Cutler-Harcr- 
superiorities.  There’s  the  r.^ 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for  Unit  Press  Drive 
used  on  Goss  Headliner  Press  in  plant  of 
CANTON,  OHIO,  REPOSITORY 
This  $600,000  seven  unit  installation  has  print¬ 
ing  capacity  of  45,000  copies  of  56  pages 
per  hour,  an  average  delivery  of  42,000  per 
hour.  Space  for  expansion  is  provided  at  both 
ends.  Color  equipment  is  included. 


1 

. 

’1 

'  « 

V  ^ 

' 

economical 


unit  drives 


^KEEP  IT  CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR  jDeifVMASE 


CUTLER'HAMMER 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


MOTOR  CONTROL 


-H  cam  drum  accelerating  de¬ 
ice  with  72  speed  points.  There’s 
fact  that  inching  and  thread- 
ig  don't  draw  current  through 
he  unit  drive  motors.  There’s 
reedom  from  troubles  such  as 
hanging  load  adjusting  resistor 
witches,  unbalanced  loads,  cir- 
ul  iting  currents  and  excessive 
eaks.  And  your  own  electrician 
an  service  this  drive  and  can  serv- 
y  this  control. 

The  Cutler- Hammer  Repre- 
entative  has  a  dramatic  and 
ompelliiig  story  to  tell.  See  him 
efore  you  buy. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc., 
-23, 'St.  Paul  Ave.,  Milwaukee  1, 
Visconsin. 


Cutler-Hammer  Control  for 
2  Motor  Drives  on 

MULTI-MILLION  RUN  HEARST 
4-color  Weeklies 

"Running  very  satisfactorily”  ore  these 
tv/o  24-cylinder  color  presses  equipped 
with  Cutler-Hammer  Controlled  Drives  in 
the  Hearst  Color  Plant  at  San  Francisco. 
In  addition  there  are  four  24-cylinder 
presses  identical  with  the  above,  in  the 
Hearst  plant  in  Chicago.  Approximotely 
S'/i  Million  copies  of  the  Comic  Puck 
Weekly  are  printed  each  week. 


tltr-Hammer  J 

?NSL  1 

^  in  practically 
«ry  conveyor- 

uipped  plant  in  ^^piPSSipC. 

America.  Standard  Duty  handles  up  to  56 
flei  of  any  speed  up  to  60,000  I.P.H.  Heavy 
|y  hondles  up  to  96  pages  at  any  speed  up 


Cutler-Hammer  Electronic  Control  for  single  motor  drive  on 
Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press  in  plant  of 
MADISONVILLE,  KY.,  MESSENGER 
‘The  whole  setup  is  running  smoothly,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  many  years  of  satisfactory  operotion,”  soys 
Edgar  Arnold  Jr.,  Assistant  Editor. 


Cutler- Hammer 
Cylinder  Brakes 

Stop  presses  safely  in 
approximately  3  seconds, 
completely  relieving  gear¬ 
ing  of  excessive  forces  and 
harmful  shocks.  Each  brake 
individually  adjustable  yet 
automatically  coordinated 
with  other  brakes. 


USELESS  AND  DANGEROUS 

NOW  THAT  the  11-day  strike  against  the 
New  York  newspapers  is  over  we  trust 
that  the  photo-engravers’  union,  and  the  other 
unions  which  cooperated  with  it,  will  realize 
what  a  useless  and  expensive  waste  of  time 
it  was.  The  photo-engravers  gained  nothing 
they  could  not  have  had  without  a  strike.  The 
other  unions,  which  the  publishers  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  settle  with  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
engravers,  also  gained  nothing. 

The  alliance  of  the  newspaper  unions  for 
the  greatest  show  of  force  in  their  history 
turned  out  to  be  a  dud,  as  far  as  wage  or 
economic  gains  are  concerned.  Its  only  ac¬ 
complishment  was  destruction  hitting  their 
own  economic  well-being  as  well  as  that  of 
their  employers  and  the  New  York  business 
community. 

The  engravers,  and  the  other  cooperating 
unions  with  the  exception  of  the  Guild,  ob¬ 
tained  a  $3.75  per  week  “package”  increase. 
That’s  just  what  the  publishers  offered  them 
originally.  The  engravers  agreed  to  “fact¬ 
finding”  which  is  not  binding  on  either  party, 
when  they  could  have  had  arbitration  to  begin 
with.  The  unions  also  obtained  a  common  ex¬ 
piration  date  for  their  individual  contracts, 
which  was  no  “victory”  but  a  return  to  a  sit¬ 
uation  that  has  existed  before  and  which  the 
publishers  wanted. 

The  new  scale  will  cost  the  publishers  about 
$3,750,000  per  year  in  increased  wages, 
which  was  about  what  they  had  planned  for 
in  their  $3.75  increase  to  the  deliverers  (ac¬ 
cepted  previously  without  strike),  their  similar 
offer  to  the  engravers,  and  an  anticipated 
similar  offer  to  the  other  unions. 

The  strike  cost  newspaper  workers  in  excess 
of  $2,000,000  in  lost  paychecks.  The  news¬ 
papers  are  estimated  to  have  lost  $10,000,000 
in  Christmas  advertising  alone.  It  is  any¬ 
body’s  guess  what  department  stores  and  local 
merchants  lost  in  business  volume,  what  it 
cost  news  dealers  and  newspaner  suppliers, 
what  it  cost  the  community  at-large. 

On  the  box  score,  who  won  the  fight?  No¬ 
body! 

Everybody  lost,  which  is  the  basic  truth 
in  every  strike. 

>  *  *  it< 

The  strike  is  over  but  there  is  a  bit  of  un- 
J|  finished  business.  How  long  is  the  American 
public  going  to  tolerate  a  situation  where  a 
handful  of  men  through  concerted  action  can 
suspend  six  major  metropolitan  newspapers 
j  and  deprive  the  people  of  their  right  to  know? 
.■\re  we  going  to  continue  a  system  whereby 
a  few  union  leaders  can  agree  to  shut  down 
‘  newspapers,  or  radio  stations,  or  news  serv¬ 
ices.  or  perhaps  all  three,  solely  because  of 
their  economic  self-interest? 

Four  hundred  engravers  in  New  York  ex¬ 
ercised  what  they  believed  was  their  leeal 
right  to  strike  against  the  newspapers.  The 
leaders  of  seven  other  unions  not  on  strike 
aereed  to  respect  the  engravers’  picket  lines. 
(The  deliverers  had  signed  a  contract  and 
appjeared  for  work.)  This  happ)ened  only  once 
before  in  New  York  newspap>er  history  when 

ithe  agreement  was  first  formulated  in  1950. 

Only  one  pap)er  was  affected  in  that  “guinea 
I  pig”  strike  again.st  the  World -Tele  gram  &  Sun. 

Thus,  a  handful  of  men — 10  or  less — as- 
I  sumed  the  awful  responsibility  of  practically 
dictating  the  reading  habits  of  eight  million 


EDIT®R1AL 


And  now.  Lord,  behold  their  threatenings; 
and  grant  unto  Thy  servants,  that  with  all 
boldness  they  may  speak  Thv  word. — Acts, 
IV;  29. 

New  Yorkers — at  least,  telling  them  the> 
could  not  buy  or  read  their  metropolitan 
newspapers.  It  is  beside  the  point  to  mention 
the  unstruck  Herald  Tribune — it  would  have 
been  closed  down,  too,  but  for  thte  unusual 
commericial  arrangement  of  its  engraving 
department. 

Name  any  10  men!  Are  you  willing  to  en¬ 
trust  them  with  such  an  important  decision 
and  responsibility?  Start  with  Eisenhower  or 
Stevenson  or  Reuther  or  Meany — select  any 
group  of  businessmen,  or  politicans,  or  labor 
leaders,  or  mix  them  up. 

Are  you  willing  to  agree  that  a  group  of 
businessmen  should  have  such  power?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not! 

Are  you  willing  to  agree  that  a  group  of 
politicians  should  have  such  authority?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not! 

Then  why  do  we  surrender  such  autocratic 
power  to  a  group  of  union  leaders? 

Is  it  that  the  term  “union”  or  “labor”  ha.s 
become  surrounded  with  an  aura  of  sanctity 
that  makes  us  willing  to  give  them  rights  or 
privileges  we  would  deny  others?  What  about 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  non-union  people 
or  the  public  in  general? 

David  Lawrence  has  suggested  that  union 
exemption  from  the  anti-trust  laws  must  be 
eliminated  so  that  they  could  be  held  legally 
accountable  for  their  concerted  actions.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  has  suggested  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  should  be  amended  to  prohibit 
strikes  in  communications  industries. 

Whatever  is  done,  it  is  impierative  that  some 
action  must  be  taken  to  curb  unions  from  us¬ 
ing  their  monop>oly  p>ower  to  deprive  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  one  of  their  basic  rights — their  right 
to  know. 

TV  SURVEY 

THE  Salinas  Californian  has  tried  a  telephone 
survey  of  TV  listening. 

One  local  and  three  nearby  TV  stations  are 
available  to  Salinas  residents.  In  a  p>eriod  of  a 
little  more  than  an  hour  one  evening  more 
than  10%  of  the  residential  phones  were 
sampled.  It  was  found  that,  out  of  399  con¬ 
tacts  made,  only  196  owned  a  television  set 
and  only  146  had  them  turned  on.  The  largest 
audience  of  the  four  stations  was  54  sets  and 
the  smallest  9  sets.  The  local  station  was  on 
41  sets.  In  the  survey  the  paper  found  that 
375  out  of  the  399  read  the  Californian — 
94%  as  compared  to  13.5%  listenership  for 
the  most  popular  TV  station. 

It  proves  that  for  reaching  the  greatest 
number  of  people  you  can’t  beat  newspapers. 


DOES  IT  PAY? 

DOES  newspaper  advertising  pay?  Look  at 

the  comments  from  New  York’s  depart¬ 
ment  stores  which  were  forced  to  go  nine 
days  without  advertising  during  the  photo¬ 
engravers’  strike. 

Exact  figures  are  not  available  yet,  but  it 
has  been  generally  conceded  that  department 
store  sales  last  week  were  off  5%  because  of 
the  lack  of  advertising.  This  is  at  a  period 
before  Christmas  when  retail  trade  should  be 
approaching  its  buying  peak.  Some  stores  said 
sales  would  have  been  7  to  10%  higher  if 
they  had  been  able  to  advertise. 

Then  look  at  the  experiment  conducted  by 
.•\&P  stores  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  For  six 
months  A&P  confined  its  advertising  to  the 
evening  paper,  eliminating  all  space  in  the 
morning  paper.  A  cross-section  survey  of  the 
city  then  was  made.  It  was  found  that  65% 
of  the  “evening  only”  newspaper  subscribers 
(which  carried  the  ads)  were  A&P  patrons. 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  “evening  and  morn¬ 
ing”  subscribers  were  A&P  customers,  but 
only  19%  of  the  “morning  only”  subscribers 
(which  carried  no  ads). 

If  newspaper  advertising  had  carried  no 
influence,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  same 
proportion  of  A&P  customers  would  be  found 
in  each  of  the  groups.  But  instead  the  per¬ 
centage  is  almost  three  times  as  great  among 
“evening  paper”  readers  who  were  exposed 
to  the  advertising.  The  results  are  signifcant, 
also,  becau.se  A&P  is  such  a  well-known 
name. 

Other  well-known  names  in  the  national 
advertising  field  who  apparently  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  these  lessons  apply  to  them,  would 
profit  by  not  putting  all  their  advertising  eggs 
in  one  TV-radio  basket. 

CARRIER  SCHOLARSHIPS 

WE’RE  glad  the  Educational  Committee  of 

the  International  Circulation  Managen' 
Association  has  compiled  information  on  the 
number  and  volume  of  scholarship  awards 
given  to  carrier  boys  by  newspapers.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  impressive,  as  we  anticipated  they 
would  be. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year  is  being  given  to  former  newspaperboys 
in  this  program.  This  is  a  perfect  answer  to 
those  people  who  have  accused  newspapers 
of  exploiting  carrier  boys  as  “child  labor. 
The  details  of  some  individual  scholarship 
programs  are  even  a  more  perfect  answer,  for 
instance,  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper- 
boy  Scholarships  which  provide  33  four-year 
scholarships  of  $3,000  each. 

The  significant  part  of  the  study  is  revealed 
in  the  growth  of  this  scholarship  activity. 
Whereas  only  a  few  scholarships  were  avail¬ 
able  10  years  ago,  today  between  300  and  4(X) 
boys  are  receiving  part  or  all  of  their  college 
or  prep  school  expenses  from  these  programs. 
And  there  is  steady  growth  and  expansion. 

Also,  there  is  hardly  a  newspaper  with  a 
carrier  boy  program  that  does  not  have  some 
kind  of  activity  for  their  benefit  aside  from 
these  scholarships.  They  range  all  the  way 
from  athletic  programs  to  summer  camps  to 
extensive  and  expensive  trips. 

Far  from  neglecting  and  exploiting  tlwit 
carrier  boys,  newspapers  are  taking  a  vital 
interest  in  their  welfare  and  development. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Samuel  W.  Papert,  president  of 
Texas  Daily  Press  League  and  Ar¬ 
kansas  Dailies,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representative  firms,  and  Ida  Moth- 
NER  Kern  of  Shreveport,  La.,  were 
married  Dec.  12  at  the  Hotel  Cap¬ 
tain  Shreve  in  Shreveport. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  B.  Hanson,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bhmin^ham  (.Ma.)  News, 
has  been  elected  a  vicepresident  of 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  1954. 

*  *  * 

Howard  Co\v\n.  editor.  Me- 
Alester  (Okla.)  News-Capital,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Associated  Press  Editorial  .Associ- 


Warren  F.  Gardner,  who  has 
been  managing  editor,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  to  succeed  the 
late  Thomas  F.  Warnock.  Mr. 
Gardner  formerly  was  on  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  and 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

C.  Y.  Hancock,  president  and 
publisher,  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
his  nephew,  John  H.  Notman,  as 
new  co-publisher.  Mr.  Notman  has 
been  serving  as  general  manager 
since  1951. 

■ 

E.  P.  Boyle,  publisher.  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  and  Blizzard,  has 
been  named  as  a  Papal  Knight  in 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
Gregory. 

*  *  * 

James  Kerney,  Jr.,  editor, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  has  been 
named  national  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Committee  for  Broth¬ 
erhood  Week. 


Life,  has  joined  the  Merced  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Sun-Star.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  NewsLife  by  Bernard 
Hoye,  formerly  with  Peninsula 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

•  *  * 

Henry  C.  Gronkiewicz,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  elected  1954 
chairman  of  District  4  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  Council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  C.ato  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of  the 
Suthcrlin  (Ore.)  Sun  after  his  re¬ 
cent  release  from  Army  service,  in 
which  he  held  the  rank  of  major. 
He  is  a  journalism  graduate  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Michel,  Jr.,  who  be¬ 
gan  as  a  cla-ssified  advertising 
salesman,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  succeeding 
James  F.  Cox,  Jr.,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Clarence  Hull  is  the  new  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press. 


tin  for  four  years,  has  been  named  j 
managing  editor.  He  succeeds  > 
Phil  F.  Brogan,  whose  elevation  ! 
to  the  position  of  associate  editor 
was  announced  Oct.  1. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Fred  Andersen,  former  tele- ; 
graph  editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser,  has  returned  to  fill  the, 
newly-created  po- 

■sition  of  execu-  ' 

tive  news  editor. 

He  also  formerly 
worked  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of 
the  Anderson  (S. 

C.)  Independent 
and  the  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Morning 
News,  and  was 
on  the  copy  rim 
of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal.  Andersen 

*  *  * 

Miss  Sybil  Compton,  1953 , 
honor  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia’s  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Cohh  County  | 
Times,  Marietta,  Ga. 


Another 
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By  Mart  in  Leilerman 


In  tV>e  Editorial  Rooms 

William  J.  Butler,  as.sistant 
sports  editor,  Waterbary  (Conn.) 
American,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Connecticut  Sports 
Writers  Alliance. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Best,  United  Press  bureau 
chief,  has  been  named  president 
for  the  coming  year  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Press  Club.  Other 
new  officers  named  by  the  board 
of  directors  are  Lou  Young,  vice- 
president,  Herald  &  Express;  Ray 
Parker,  secretary.  Times;  Cecil 
Smith,  treasurer.  Times. 

*  *  * 

William  A.  Yates,  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulle- 


James  P.  Bennett,  former  5y-j  brought  an  overwhelming 
racuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  and  William  H.  McComb,  j  reader  response  for  person- 
veteran  New  Orleans  and  Havana  . 

newspaperman  and  one-time  city  j  charts— once  again 

editor  of  the  Paris  edition  of  Je!  SPOTLITE  SERV- 

Chicago  Tribune,  have  joined  the  ^ 

copy  desk  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  jcg  j  top  readership! 

Daily  News.  °  " 


Joseph  (Roundy)  Coughlin, 
sports  writer  and  columnist  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
received  the  1953  “Friend  of  the 
Boy”  award  of  the  Madi-son  area 
Optimists  Clubs. 

*  *  * 

Helen  Bullock,  award-win¬ 
ning  medical  specialist  for  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Morning  News, 
has  been  given  an  indefinite  leave 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


On  the  Business  Side  j 

J.  M.  Barenbaum,  business  It  I 

manager,  Manitowoc  (Wis.)  Her- 
ald-Times,  was  elected  president  I 

^  the  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 

Albert  Earl  Hennen,  Jr.,  who  ^ 
bas  been  Pittsburgh  manager  of 
George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  has  been 
Hade  retail  advertising  manager  »/;r  ^  MCt 
of  the  News  Publishing  Co.,  u  ^  ^ 

Whcelling,  W.  Va.,  to  succeed  El-  [ 
mer  Stone,  who  resigned. 

Fred  L.  Keightley,  formerly  of  I . 

Covington,  Va.,  has  been  made  ad-  '  '4 

vertising  director  of  the  Paris  I 

^^y-)  Daily  Enterprise.  J  .» 

J.  Kelley  will  resign  from 
the  national  advertising  staff  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  Inc., 
to  become  national  advertising  di-  ‘ 

^tor  for  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  r  ^ 

Observer, 

Don  Payne,  circulation  manag- 
6r,  Beverly  Hills  (Calif.)  News- ' 
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*Bags  and  bags  of  mail  al¬ 
ready  received  with 
many  more  sure  to  come 
when  other  SPOTLITE 
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magnetic  diet  series. 
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of  absence  to  return  to  her  home 
at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  where  both 
her  parents  are  ill. 

«  *  * 

Del  Carnes,  police  reporter. 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon,  was  mar¬ 
ried  Thanksgiving  morning  to 
Diane  Morrell,  of  New  York 
City,  a  former  society  reporter  on 
the  Beacon’s  staff. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

C.  W.  J.  Whiteshiell),  1953 
University  of  Miami  journalism 
graduate,  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  Ncmw  Press. 

*  *  ♦ 

.\ngela  Stein.metz.  recently 
graduated  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  Miami,  has  been 
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promoted  from  reporter  to  assist¬ 
ant  women’s  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Stindtiy  Star. 

♦  *  *  ' 

F-o  Goodpaster,  is  a  police  re¬ 
po  r  t  e  r  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  after  working  on 
the  picture  desk. 

:{!  ♦  5*4 

Paul  Rawlings,  University  of 
Georgia  graduate  and  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  active  duty  as  a  naval 
officer,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  .McGillicuddy,  who  has 
been  editor  of  the  weekly  Meyers- 
dale  (Pa.)  Republican,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Derrick  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

*  ♦  * 

Richaro  W.  Evlrett  has  re¬ 
signed  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Sante  Fc  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


James  W.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  newly-ap¬ 
pointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  San 
Francisco  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Call  -  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  that 
Hearst  afternoon 
daily  for  almost 
a  quarter- 
century  and  has 
been  assistant 
managing  editor 
since  1 946. 


“I’m  a  judge’s  daughter  but  here’s  his  written 
permission  for  you  to  photograph  me.” 


McLean 


onen  has  been  named  his  successor 
as  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  Butler  of  the  Water- 
biiry  (Conn.)  Republican  -  Ameri¬ 
can  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Connecticut  Sportswriters’  Alli- 
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.\lice  Petersen,  a  member  of 
the  woman’s  editorial  department 
for  three  years,  has  been  named 
food  editor  of  the  New  York 
News.  Prior  to  joining  the  News 
in  1950  she  had  been  associate 
food  editor  of  McCalls  Magazine, 
home  economist  with  a  public 
utility,  and  home  economics  in¬ 
structor.  Flla  I.  Elvin  has  been 
named  associate  food  editor. 

*  *  * 

Roberi  Parker  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  United  Nations  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  New  York  News.  He 
joined  the  paper  last  February  as  a 
telegraph  deskman  after  serving  as 
a  free  lance  correspondent  abroad. 

«  ♦  * 

Marsh.sil  L.  Smith,  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  64  years,  observed  his 
81st  birthday  Nov.  30  turning  out 
editorials  for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World.  He  “eased”  into  the  editor¬ 
ial  writing  chore  25  years  ago 
after  a  career  as  printer  and  re¬ 
porter.  He  is  a  native  of  South 
Carolina. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Wu-ma  Morrison,  educa¬ 
tion  editor,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian,  has  been  awarded  the  1953 
freedom  awards  of  the  Portland 
chapter  of  the  American  Veterans 
CTjmmittee. 

*  *  * 

Henry  Koski,  for  nearly  40 
years  engaged  in  Finnish-language 
journalism,  has  retired  on  pension 
as  editor  of  the  Finnish  Co-Op 
Weekly,  Superior,  Wis.,  of  which 
he  was  a  founder.  George  Hal- 


Ashmun  Brown  has  returned  to 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Yakima  Daily  Repub¬ 
lic  as  a  staff  writer  after  an  absence 
of  two  and  a  half  years  during 
which  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps. 

A  A  * 

Sidney  Feingold,  who  started 
in  journalism  as  a  reporter  on  the 
New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald,  isen- 
route  to  London  to  join  the  writing 
staff  of  Reuters  News  Service.  For 
ihe  last  three  years,  he  has  been  an 
■Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

♦  A  A 

Robert  W.  Axelson,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri  graduate,  is  the 
new  city  editor  of  the  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript.  He  formerly 
worked  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal. 


managing  editor  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Evening  Observer.  A  for¬ 
mer  newsman  in  Sacramento  and 
Honolulu,  he  has  just  finished  font 
years  on  the  news  staff  of  the  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman. 

AAA 

.Agnes  Firchau,  formerly  with 
the  Lebanon  (Ore.)  E.xpress,  ha 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Red¬ 
mond  (Ore.)  Spokesman. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


Donald  W.  Maus,  who  has 
been  a  staff  reporter  on  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast  edition.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  formerly  was  with  the 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  ha 
joined  General  Electric’s  public  re¬ 
lations  division  at  San  Francisco. 

AAA 

Vince  McGrath,  one-time  re¬ 
porter  on  the  old  Philadelphii 
(Pa.)  Ledger,  ha.s  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Philadelphia  Republican 
City  Chairman  Robert  Duffy. 


Mel  Sciulltz,  award  -  winnin* 
news  photographer  on  the  Du¬ 
buque  (Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald. 
has  left  the  paper  to  open  his  own 
photography  studio.  Mr.  Schieltz. 
who  was  on  the  paper  six  and  » 
half  years,  received  a  national  ci- 
Elwood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger,  sue-  ‘ation  from  the  Associated  ^ 
ceeding  Charles  C.  Cox.  resigned,  for  his  newsphoto  coverage  ot  tn« 
Mrs.  Faye  Cowan,  member  of  the 
staff,  has  resigned  to  join  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Beaver  Falls 
(Pa.)  News. 


WiLLUM  C.  Kegel  has  returned 
from  two  years’  service  in  the  Air 
Force  to  become  city  editor  of  the 


Fred  McManus  story  in  Dubuque 
last  Spring.  He  takes  over  opera 
tion  of  the  Mould  Studio  in  Dn- 
hiique  Jan.  I. 


Bill  Burrus.  formerly  of  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chron¬ 
icle,  has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Ex¬ 
press. 

AAA 

Robert  Johnson  is  the  new 


Admiral  M.  C.  Mumma,  fo| 
some  years  business  manager  0‘ 
the  Jefferson  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Advocate 
Spirit  of  Jefferson,  in  W.  Va.,  aw 
Mrs.  Mumma  have  moved  » 
Mesa,  Ariz. 
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On  Scooping  a  Scoop; 
Canadian  Short  Course 


By  James  L  Collings 

A  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  re¬ 
porter  this  week  told  how  the 
Wichita  Eagle  was  “scooped  on  its 
own  scoop.” 

The  story  was  forwarded  by 
Paul  Threlfall,  Beacon  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  who  was  one  of  the 
scoopers. 

“On  a  (recent)  Sunday,”  the  re¬ 
porter  says,  “the  Eagle  carried  a 
story  designed  to  send  a  chill  into 
its  arch  rival,  the  Wichita  Beacon. 
According  to  the  story,  the  Eagle 
had  arranged  a  dinner — exclu¬ 
sively  Eagle — ^to  be  staged  in  Wich¬ 
ita  Tuesday  night  in  honor  of 
Frank  (Pappy)  Noel,  Pulitzer 
prize-winning  Associated  Press 
photographer  who  was  freed  early 
last  Summer  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  Korea.” 

This  posed  a  dilemma,  and  Ern¬ 
est  A.  Warden,  veteran  courthouse 
reporter,  was  assigned  to  the  story 
by  Chafin  Wallace,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Gil  Rector,  city  editor,  to 
see  if  he  couldn’t  help  work  out 
a  solution. 

Enter  Paul  at  this  stage.  Early 
evening  Monday  he  and  Mr.  War¬ 
den  flew  to  El  Dorado,  Kan., 
where  they  picked  up  Capt.  Zach 
Dean,  a  prisoner  of  war  with 
Pappy  Noel  who  at  one  time  tried 
to  escape  with  him  from  the  Reds. 
Several  hours  later  the  trio  landed 
at  Manhattan,  Kan. 
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“Mr.  Warden,”  the  reporter 
said,  “had  discovered  that  Pappy, 
along  with  Richard  M.  Long,  night 
managing  editor  of  the  Eagle,  had 
left  Kansas  after  attending  an  AP 
meeting.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  for  Mr.  Noel  to  talk  to  a 
group  of  journalism  students  at  a 
private  dining  room  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria  at  Kansas  State  College  (in 
Manhattan.)” 

The  Eagle’s  idea,  the  reporter 
explained,  apparently  was  to  keep 
Pappy  in  Manhattan  until  Tues¬ 
day,  “drive  him  to  Wichita  so  he 
would  get  there  after  the  Beacon’s 
afternoon  deadline  and  sew  up  the 
story  for  the  morning  Eagle.  The 
Eagle  also  has  an  afternoon  edi¬ 
tion.” 

What  happened  next  shouldn’t 
have  happened  to  the  best  laid 
plans  of  mice  and  men  and  the 
Eagle,  according  to  the  Beacon  re¬ 
porter,  who  says  that  he  and 
Messrs.  Threlfall  and  Dean 
crashed  the  Eagle’s  dinner  party. 

“Mr.  Long  was  present,”  the 
reporter  said,  “but  the  Eagle  had 
no  photographers  on  hand.  The 
result  was  that  the  Beacon  ob¬ 
tained  exclusive  pictures  of  the 
dramatic  reunion  between  Noel 
and  Capt.  Dean  who  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  their  release  the 
preceding  April.” 

Canadian  Short  Course 

The  first  short  course  in  press 
photography  for  Canadian  cam¬ 
eramen  will  be  held  May  17-20  at 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario, 
London,  Ont.  The  plans  call  for  a 
program  approximating  those  given 
in  this  country,  and  the  course  will 
cost  each  registrant  about  $50, 
including  fees,  transportation  and 
accommodations. 

The  Commercial  and  Press  Pho- 


■  TODAY’S  PICTURES 
WITH  \ 
j  TODAY’S  NEWS  TODAY 

UNHID  PRESS 


CREDENTIALS?  How  are  these, 
asks  Sammie  Feeback,  United 
Press  cameraman,  seeking  entry 
to  Kansas  City  court  for  coverage 
of  Greenlease  kidnapping  case. 

tographers  Association  of  (Canada, 
Inc.,  previously  had  organized 
small  groups  and  sent  them  to 
Kent  State  University,  Kent,  Ohio, 
for  short-course  instructions. 

The  association  is  five  years  old 
and  numbers  300  members,  main¬ 
ly  in  Ontario,  although  most  of  the 
other  provinces  are  also  repre¬ 
sented.  The  president  is  Herbert 
Nott  of  Toronto. 

Practical  Salesmanship 

Fred  Mohn  of  the  Ithaca  (N. 
Y.)  Journal  knows  what  to  do 
with  an  opportunity  when  he  sees 
one. 

Jurists  came  to  his  working  ter¬ 
ritory  recently  to  preside  over  a 
moot  court  competition  for  teams 
of  law  students.  What  a  chance 
to  prove  that  a  photographer  can 
operate  efficiently,  quietly  and  in¬ 
conspicuously  in  a  courtroom  with 
large  or  small  camera,  in  existing 
light. 

So  Fred  went  ahead  with  the  ven¬ 
ture  and  succeeded.  The  executive 
secretary  of  the  state  bar,  the 
president  of  the  district  bar  and 
one  of  the  judges  all  agreed  the 
pictures  were  good.  They  were 
surprised  they  could  have  been 
made  without  flash. 

The  pictures  will  be  published 
in  the  state  bar’s  magazine  and  by 
Cornell  University’s  law  school. 

Tribune  Talk 

Two  photographers  from  the 
only  New  York  newspaper  being 
published,  the  Herald  Tribune,  at 
the  date  of  this  writing,  Dec.  8, 
were  asked  how  it  was  covering 
around  town. 

“It’s  pretty  much  the  same 
work,”  one  of  them  said.  “So  far 
as  we’re  concerned,  things  are 
normal,  even  though  there’s  not 
the  competition,  of  course.  No 
one’s  sticking  their  elbows  in  your 
eyes  these  days.” 

“When  you  come  on  a  job  now,” 
the  other  said,  “the  press  agent 
wonders  if  the  pictures  he’s  set  up 
will  get  into  the  paper  (the  Trib 
ran,  suspended,  is  running  again). 


They  don’t  seem  to  care  so  much 
about  going  to  too  much  bother," 

Sedety  Belts  in  Autos 
The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  b 
installing  safety  belts  in  the  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  its  staff  photographen. 
The  belts  are  of  the  same  type 
used  with  airplane  seats  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  driver  from  injury  by  the 
steering  wheel,  in  the  event  of  u 
accident. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune, 
who  has  used  such  a  belt  in  hb 
automobile  for  years,  ordered  flie 
iastallations. 

Zack  Heads  Chicago  Unit 
Joseph  Zack,  Chicago  Ddlj 
News,  has  been  chosen  president 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Photographen 
Association  for  1954.  Other  <# 
cers  are:  Edward  Kitch  and 
Charles  Knoblock,  Associated 
Press;  and  Fred  Felbinger,  Para¬ 
mount  News,  vicepresidents;  Ar¬ 
nold  Tolshin,  Chicago  American, 
secretary;  Gerald  Clarke,  Chicago 
Tribune,  treasurer;  Robert  R.  Rea, 
Chicago  American,  police  ^epr^ 
sentafive;  and  James  Ambrosia, 
United  Press  News  Pictures,  ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

Color  Photo  Chief 

Because  of  the  increasing  use  of 
color  photography  at  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News,  Wally  Davb, 
formerly  head  of  the  photography 
department,  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  special  color  photography  divi¬ 
sion. 

Ed  Pierce  will  be  in  charge  of 
of  all  black  and  white  photography 
with  the  title  of  chief  photogra¬ 
pher. 

■ 

Photographer's  Show 
At  Eastman  House 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
.A  one-man  photo  show,  the  first 
devoted  to  the  work  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  photographer  at  George  East¬ 
man  House,  Rochester,  opened  last 
weekend  with  a  display  of  IM 
prints  from  the  camera  of  Fred 
Powers,  chief  photographer  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

Subjects  include  disaster  scenes, 
sports  shots,  character  studies  and 
aircraft  views  taken  by  Mr.  Po** 
ers  during  25  years  as  cameraman 
on  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

■ 

Vaccoro  Heads  NPC 

Washinctoji 
Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  .AsstKiatri 
Press  bureau  member,  will  h* 
elected  1954  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  at  the  Dec. J» 
balloting.  Now  vicepresident,  Mr. 
Vaccaro  will  be  promoted  with¬ 
out  opposition. 

He  is  a  former  president  of  w 
White  House  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Which  picture  builds  tomorrow’s  circulation? 

Pictures  of  national  basketball  champion-  Building  the  young  folks’  habit  of  look- 

ship  play  are  news,  of  course.  But  it’s  pic-  ing  to  your  paper  for  home-town  pictures 


builds  tomorrow’s  circulation. 

Kodak  equipment  and  materials  for 
news  photography  make  picture  coverage 
economical  and  efficient.  Kodak  materials 
for  halftone  reproduction  make  quick  re¬ 
sults  more  successful.  There’s  a  Kodak 
technical  representative  in  your  area  to 
help  insure  their  most  efficient  use. 


tures  of  your  local  teams  in  action  that 
command  the  pay-off  with  your  readers. 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  aunts,  neigh¬ 
bors,  to  be  sure — but  especially  the  boys 
themselves  and  their  army  of  young  friends 
— will  scan  pictures  of  local  games  for  fa¬ 
miliar  faces  and  action,  clip  them,  talk 
about  them,  look  for  more. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION 


Carrier  Scholarships 
Total  $250,000  Year 


During  the  present  school  year, 
former  newspaperboys,  now  in 
college  or  prep  school,  will  re¬ 
ceive  upward  of  $250,000  in  schol¬ 
arship  awards. 

(First  of  Two  Articles) 

Ten  years  ago  only  a  few 
scholarships  were  available  to 
newspaperboys.  Today,  between 
300  and  400  boys  are  receiving 
part  or  all  of  their  college  or  prep 
school  expenses  as  a  result  of  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  publishers, 
circulation  managers,  newsdealer 
organizations,  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

Conducts  Survey 
With  responses  to  queries  from 
circulation  managers  all  over  the 
country.  H.  Phelps  Gates,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  chairman 
of  Education  Committee  of  the 
International  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association,  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  cross-section  survey  of 
this  year’s  newspaperboy  scholar¬ 
ships  at  the  suggestion  of  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Purpose  of  the 
study  has  been; 

1 )  to  show  the  growth,  value, 
and  importance  of  newspaperboy 
scholarship  programs  throughout 
the  country  and  .  .  . 

2)  to  set  forth  details  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  successful  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams  as  an  aid  to  publishers  and 
circulation  managers  who  may 
have  such  a  program  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  study  covers  newspaperboy 
scholarship  programs  of  all  kinds. 

Gannett’s  the  Largest 

Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper¬ 
boy  Scholarships,  which  provide 
33  four-year  scholarships  of 
$3,000  each,  is  now  the  largest 
program  of  the  kind.  These 
awards  total  approximately  $100,- 
000  a  year.  Gannett  newspapers 
in  14  cities  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  which  was  established  in 
1952. 


F14)YD  L.  IKN'KKNHUI.I, 

President 
40HN  YE.\r.KR 

t'ice  President 

Circulation  Development 
Service,  Inc. 

Circulation  Specialists 

53  Wpxt  Jarkfion  Boulevard 
Cliiraeo  4,  IllinoiH 
Telephone  WAbaah  2-5007 

Correspondence  invited 

(Strictly  Confidential) 
Counsel  •  Research 

Circulation  Campaigns 
Administration 

Complete  Circulation 
Development 

-  Maeazine  •  Bufilness 
Fap(*rN  -  Farm  Papers 


The  Erank  E.  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
per  Eoundation  contributes 
$2,000  for  each  award,  and  the 
sponsoring  newspaper  provides 
$1,000. 

Awards  are  on  merit  and  finan¬ 
cial  need  is  not  a  criterion  except 
where  choice  must  be  made  be¬ 
tween  boys  of  equal  standing.  A 
booklet.  “Scholarship  Rules,”  sets 
forth  a  simple,  practical  outline 
of  the  plan.  It  provides:  “Scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  awarded  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  Scholastic  ability 
and  general  school  record  will 
count  40  points:  ability  as  a  news¬ 
paperboy  50  points:  standing  in 
the  community  10  points.”  This 
booklet  states  the  purpose  of  the 
awards  as:  “To  provide  college 
educations  for  the  most  promising 
of  the  young  men  who  carry 
Gannett  newspapers.” 

Awards  51  Boys 
The  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  this  year  awarded 
51  scholarships  amounting  to 
$35,000.  These  awards  include 
two  new  travel  scholarships  to 
Continental  Europe.  These  are  in 
addition  to  16  carrier  salesmen 
awards  of  $250  held  in  trust  until 
boys  enter  college  and  are  ready 
to  use  them.  The  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  work  closely  with  13  cooper¬ 
ating  schools  and  colleges  in  plac¬ 
ing  newspaperboys  in  scholarships. 

The  Star  and  Tribune  ioined 
with  the  American  Field  Service 
International  Scholarships  in  these 
new  travel  awards.  Winners  will 
spend  approximately  eight  weeks 
during  the  Summer  living  with  a 
European  family,  and  participat¬ 
ing  in  family  activities. 

“This  program,  now  entering 
its  eleventh  year,  is  designed  to 
encourage  better  school  work  and 
interest  in  a  good  education,” 
says  M.  E.  Fisher,  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  has  just  published  an  at¬ 
tractive  new  booklet,  “Scholar¬ 
ship  Opportunities”  for  its  10.000 
carrier  salesmen. 

Next  largest  budget  of  newspa¬ 
perboy  scholarships  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $30,000  for  the  1953-54 
school  year  at  the  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  These 
are  the  William  A.  Cordingley 
Memorial  Scholarships,  so  named 
in  honor  of  the  former  circulation 
manager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune.  Approxi¬ 
mately  25  newspaperboys  receive 
an  average  of  $1,200  each  school 
year  under  the  plan.  These  awards 
are  to  carrier  boys  recommended 
to  Exeter  by  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  of  their  newspapers.  Three 
Cordingley  Scholarship  boys,  hav¬ 
ing  just  completed  their  courses 
at  Exeter,  have  now  won  schol¬ 
arships  at  colleges  of  their  choice. 


In  a  simple,  compact  leaflet  en- 
Scholarship  Booklets  titled  “The  Press  Scholarship 
Circulation  managers  or  pub-  Awards,”  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 

lishers  interested  in  establish-  its 

.  .  annual  award  of  seven  $500 

mg  their  own  newspaperboy  .^holarships  to  graduating  carriers 

scholarships  may  write  for  a  and  lists  names  of  all  its  winners 

collection  of  the  various  schol-  since  1941.  Applicants  must  have 

arship  award  booklets  as  a  delivered  a  Press  route  for  a  mini¬ 
guide  to  setting  up  such  a  pro-  mum  of  one  year,  and  must  sub- 

_ Diit  a  250-word  theme  on  “What 

gram.  Inquiries  may  be  ad-  ^  „ 

dressed  to  H.  Phelps  Gates,  -j 

^  First  consideration  is  given  to 

Chairman,  Education  Commit.  scholastic  record,  but 

tee.  International  Circulation  length  of  service  plays  an  impor- 

Managers’  Association.  One,  tant  part  in  judging  the  final  win- 
Norway  Street,  Boston.  ners,”  says  (Tlem  O’Rourke,  Press 

■  circulation  director. 

With  20  years  experience  in  Among  top  awards  are  the  two 
awarding  newspaperboy  scholar-  four-year  college  scholarships 
ships,  the  Des  Moines  Register  which  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
and  Tribune  is  a  pioneer  in  this  Evening  Herald  and  Express  gives 
field.  Ernest  P.  Schwartz,  circu-  to  carriers  each  year, 
lation  manager,  publishes  a  book-  Awards  Increased 

let  each  year  entitled.  “&holar-  News  /his 

ship  Opportunities  for  Register  increased  its  10  newspaper- 

I*"  iTf  hoy  scholarship  awards  to  $500 

This  booklet  sets  forth  details  of  a  total  of  $5,000  in 

a  proved  and  practical  program  scholarships  in  1953-54.  Like 
that  has  become  a  model  for  are  on 

scholarship  programs  on  other  “scholarship,  carrier 

1  •  efficiency,  and  citizenship.” 

Under  this  plan  any  carrier  ^ike  most  other  newspapen. 
salesman  who  has  served  continu-  scholarship  application 

ously  in  route  work  from  June  1  .^e  event  the 

or  before  is  eligible  for  a  scholar-  college  with- 

ship  next  year;  (a)  If  he  IS  corn-  graduating 

plefing  9th  grade  or  higher  grade  ^  school,  the  scholarship 

in  high  school  (b  If  he  continues  ^^^^s  awarded  him  become  avail- 
his  route  until  the  awards  are  ^^^rier  who  ranked 

made  on  or  about  June  1.  qualifications  for  the 

Register  and  Tribune  awards  award  year.”  Most  circulation 
of  $300  go  to  each  of  12  winners  managers  regard  this  provision  as 
each  year,  and  are  paid  to  the  a  valuable  incentive  feature  of  the 
college  or  university  where  the  ;iwards 

winner  enrolls.  Four  additional  is  fourth  vear  of 

scholarships  are  now  available  for  awarding  scholarships.  This  is  the 
repeat  winnens  each  year  so  that  ^^^st  thing  the  Courier-Express 
It  IS  possible  for  a  ^y  to  accu-  y^^^  ^  newspaper- 

mulate  three  or  four  annua  standpoint.”  says  Howard  W, 

awards  during  his  high  school  Bishop,  circulation  manager  of  the 
O  j  C  O  :  ,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

Based  on  5  Points  A  scholarship  award  is  a  spring- 

Register  and  Tribune  Awards  hoard  for  a  youth  entering  col- 
are  on  the  following  five  points:  lege.  It  helps  bridge  the  first  gap. 

1  Scholastic  record  ...... .20%  After  that,  a  student  who  really 

2 —  Citizenship  (leadership  wants  a  college  education  seems 

shown  in  school  and  extra-  jo  carrv  on  in  one  way  or  an- 

curricular  activities,  and  other.”'  The  Courier  -  Express 

his  conduct  on  the  route  awards  10  $200  .scholarships  each 

and  in  community  year  for  an  annual  total  of  $2,000. 

affairs)  . 20%  Carrier  boys  in  any  year  of  high 

3 —  Quality  of  service  to  ^  school  may  compete.  Boys  are 

customers  . 20^f  judged  equally  on  five  points: 

4 —  Promptness  and  efficiency  (1)  scholarship,  (2)  citizenship, 

in  handling  money  . 20%  (3)  quality  of  service,  (4)  prompt- 

5 —  Sales  record  . 20%  ness  and  efficiency  in  handling 

Since  1949.  the  Los  Angeles  money,  and  (5)  sales  record. 

(Calif.)  Times  has  awarded  five  The  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 
four-year  college  scholarships  un-  and  News  awards  four  SI. 000 
der  the  direction  of  Ray  F.  Marx,  scholarships  each  year  to  carrier 
circulation  manager.  Winning  boys  who  have  had  a  route  for  at 
carriers  may  attend  any  college  least  two  years,  and  are  carrying 
or  university  in  the  United  States,  a  route  at  the  time  of  graduating 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  from  high  school.  Each  boy  re-. 
Times  awards  is  the  distinguished  ceives  $250  a  year  for  the  four 
panel  of  judges  which  makes  the  years  he  is  in  college.  “Most  of 
final  selection  of  winners  from  our  winners.”  says  Raymond  E. 
those  who  have  outstanding  rec-  Houk,  Circulation  Director,  "have 
ords.  both  as  carriers  and  as  stu-  (3)  quality  of  service,  (4)  prompt- 
dents.  Judges  include  college  been  tops  in  their  classes  and  boys 
presidents,  school  .superintendents,  who  have  taken  part  in  a  great 
judges,  and  top  executives.  many  school  activities." 
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CHINESE  TOPi  Power  source  in  this  ancient  top  was 
a  bow  which  unwound  a  string  and  whirled  the 
feather  blades.  As  boys,  the  Wrights  experimented 
with  this  primitive  helicopter. 


LILLIENTHAL'S  ORNITHOPTERi 

Leg  muscles  powered  this  early 
attempt  to  fly.  With  counter¬ 
balances  offsetting  the  oper¬ 
ator's  weight,  he  managed  to 
lift  the  machine  several  inches. 


LANGLEY'S  AERODROME)  A  steam  engine 
powered  this  model  which  flew  3200  feet 
in  1896.  Efforts  to  fly  it  as  a  full-sized, 
man-carrying  plane  met  with  failure. 


WRIGHrS  YIRST  PLANE)  Gasoline,  a  light, 
efficient  anA  portable  power  source,  was  one 
reason  the  Wright  brothers  were  able  to  make 
the  first  controlled  heavier-than-air  flight. 


The  Power  to  Fly 


Among  popular  misconceptions  is  the 
idea  that  the  Wrights  built  a  sort  of 
box  kite,  added  an  engine  —  and  flew. 
Actually,  their  success  followed  one  of 
the  most  patient  and  original  research 
programs  ever  undertaken. 

From  wind  tunnel  and  glider  studies 
they  learned  the  basic  aerodynamic  laws 
which  led  to  powered  flight.  Their  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  earlier  power  sources  — 
from  rubber-band  plane  through  attempts 
at  using  steam — showed  them  the  key  to 
success  lay  in  the  light,  efficient  internal 
combustion  engine  and  its  light,  efficient 
source  of  energy,  gasoline.  For  successful 
flight  they  needed  the  power  to  fiy. 


The  combination  of  an  aerodynamically 
correct  plane,  internal  combustion  en¬ 
gine  and  gasoline — first  put  together  by 
the  Wrights — was  fundamental  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  powered  flight.  Fifty  years 
of  progress  in  powered  flight  have  come 
through  research  in  each  of  these  fields. 

rtf 

Keeping  pace  with  aviation’s  advances. 
Shell  has  continued  to  develop  finer  fuels 
for  the  Age  of  Flight.  Through  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  research  organiza¬ 
tions,  Shell  is  already  at  work  on  the 
fuels  and  lubricants  aviation  will  need 
for  new  advances— in  every  type  of  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  and  jet  engine. 


Shall  retaarch  mokat  A  historic 
contributions  to  tho  davolopmont  of  oviotion 

1914 — Every  gallon  of  aviation  fuel  used  by 
the  Allies  from  the  start  of  World  War  I  to  1917 
it  Shell  gasoline 

1919 — Shell  begins  the  pioneer  research  which 
proves  anti-knock  superiority  of  cracked  gaso¬ 
lines,  formerly  believed  inferior. 

1937 — Evaluations  of  fuel  performarxe,  with 
the  first  variable-compression-ratio  engine,  mark 
the  beginning  of  Shell’s  Wood  River  engine 
laboratory,  later  to  become  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  engine-testing  centers. 

1934 — Shell  delivers  100-octane  gasoline  to 
Army  Air  Corps  in  first  commercial  quantities 
at  71<  a  gallon.  Its  previous  coat  had  been  $25. 
1 943 — Cumene,  fuel  additive  developed  by  Shell 
and  made  available  to  entire  industry,  results  in 
20%  increase  in  production  of  100-octane  gaso¬ 
line  during  first  2  years  of  World  War  II. 

1 949 — Shell  develops  the  additive,  TCP,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  efficiency  of  military  aircraft  engines 
by  counteracting  the  effect  of  metallic  deposits. 

Today,  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  more  passen/fers, 
freight  and  air  mail  are  down  on  Shell 
aviation  fuel  than  on  any  other. 


Fifty  Ifears  of  Progress  in  Powered  Flight 

1903-1953 
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SYNDICATES 


Five-Star  Features 


Has  First  Offering 


By  Mather  Wallis 

Currently  offering  one  weekly 
text  feature,  with  more  to  be  add¬ 
ed  if  the  venture  is  successful,  is 
a  new  organization  called  five-star 
FEATURES.  It  is  the  brainchild  of 
Jack  Elliott,  business  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press,  who. 
is,  for  the  time  being,  handling 
Five-Star  on  a  one-man  basis.  Tem¬ 
porary  address  is  .‘'05  Elizabeth 
Ave.,' Newark.  N.  J. 


while  doing  this  column  that  he 
got  the  idea  for  syndicating  the 
same  sort  of  thing  on  a  larger 
scale  in  a  light  and  entertaining 
vein. 

Prior  to  his  current  new.spapef 
affiliation.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  is  29, 
had  done  sports  and  rewrite  on 
the  Belleville  (N.  J.)  Times. 


This  singlehandedness,  however, 
will  give  wav  to  more  diversity  if 
Mr.  Elliott's  present  offering.  “In 
Business.”  meets  with  success. 
Plans  for  the  future  include  the 
signing  up  of  two  cartoonists  and 
a  correspondent  to  do  a  short  gos¬ 
sip  column  of  .Americans  in  Paris. 


800-1,000  Words 


“In  Business”  is  a  chatty  story 
of  800  to  1,000  words  weekly  on 
some  unusual  business  or  business 
success.  Written  with  the  light 
touch,  they  involve  such  titles  as: 
“Shoes  Sell  Like  Hot  Cakes  in  an 
Old  Roadside  Diner,”  “Burglars 
Doomed  by  Ultrasonics,”  “A  Mil¬ 
lionaire’s  Vacation  That  Doesn’t 
Cost  A  Cent,”  and  “The  Factory 
That  Makes  Little  Girls’  Dreams 
Come  True.”  This  last  is  offered 
free  as  a  Christmas  bonus  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Suggested  for  weekend 
papers,  “In  Business”  comes  with 
mats  or  prints. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  been  with  the 
Press  four  and  a  half  years  and 
currently  writes  the  column,  “Long 
Island  Business.”  He  said  it  was 


Christmas ... 


Whether  Uncle  Canhead  will  spend  Christmas  with 
lovely  little  Bonnie  Braids,  Brother  B.O.  and  Gravel 
Gertie  at  the  home  hearth— or  in  a  bleak  jail— hinges 
on  finding  the  missing  murder  gun  . . .  lost  in  an 
^lllplj^abandoned  quarry  in  Texas.  Everywhere  in  the  US, 
millions  of  fans  follow  the  exciting  search ...  in  the 
breathtaking  current  sequence  of 


Chicaffn  Tribune^IVeu?  YarhBfews 

.Smh  A>ir«  Uuildlnt/,  York 

Tribune  Tow  r,  Vhlraao 


Year-Ender  by  NEA 

NEA  Service  is  again  offering  its 
year-end  pages  which  include  a 
half-page  of  chronological  events, 
a  half  page  of  highlight  sports  pic¬ 
tures  and  a  full  page  of  pictures  of 
events  that  made  news  in  1953. 
These  are  offered  at  extra  cost  and 
are  recommended  as  center  spread 
displays  in  Sunday  editions  or  for 
separate  use  during  the  last  week 
of  the  year. 


United  Offers  Dickens 
Story  of  'Our  Lord' 

.As  part  of  its  Spotlite  Service. 
UMTLO  EEATi  RE  SYNDICATE  is  re¬ 
leasing  Charles  Dickens'  “The  Life 
of  Our  Lord”  for  publication  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season.  This  has 
appeared  through  the  syndicate 
sever,al  times  in  the  past  and  this 
year  is  being  offered  largely  be¬ 
cause  some  newspapers  have  re¬ 
quested  it. 

The  complete  manuscript,  about 
14,000  words,  is  being  used  with 
illustrations  from  paintings  of  Gus¬ 
tave  Dore  and  is  in  11  installments 
with  two  childrens’  prayers.  The 
syndicate  says  the  11th  chapter 
can  be  expanded  into  two  install¬ 
ments. 

Written  by  Dickens  for  his  chil¬ 
dren  about  1 00  years  ago,  the  man¬ 
uscript  remained  in  the  family  for 
64  years  after  the  author’s  death. 
In  1934  it  was  made  available  to 
the  public,  having  been  bought  by 
the  London  Daily  Mail  for  $210,- 
000,  said  to  be  the  largest  sum 
ever  paid  for  a  Dickens  work. 
United  holds  serial  ownership  in 
North  and  South  America. 


News  and  Notes 
“Bert  Bacharach’s  Book  for 
Men.”  a  volume  giving  clothing, 
social,  travelling,  kitchen,  bar  and 
driving  hints  for  males,  has  just 
been  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes 
and  Co.  Material  has  been  taken 
largely  from  Mr.  Bacharach's  col¬ 
umn  “Stag  Lines”  done  for  the 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  IRIBUNE  SYN- 


DICA  EE. 

Walter  Lippmann,  also  a  Herald 
Iribime  Syndicate  columnist,  has 
just  returned  to  this  country  after 
a  few  weeks’  tour  of  Western 
Europe. 


Dick  Tracy... 

the  nation’s  number  one  sleuth  . . .  who  makes  crooks  sore,  and 
circulation  soar!  The  hook-nosed  nemesis  of  wrongdoers  has  a 
tremendous  audience,  loyal  enthusiasts  of  all  ages  . . .  possesses  the 
valuable  knack  of  gripping  guns  and  readers!  Dick  Tracy  is  a 
prized  franchise  for  any  paper.  A  few  choice  territories  are 
still  available.  If  your  city  is  open  . .  .  phone,  wire,  or  write  to 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Toledo  Blade 


Copyreader  Writes 
Prize  P.O.W.  Story 

Spokane.  Wash. 

A  copyreader  who  turned  re¬ 
porter  has  won  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  award  for  the  best  news  story 
of  1953  entered 
in  the  Inland 
Empire  Press- 
Radio  contest. 

The  Inland 
Empire  alumnae 
chapter  presented 
a  gold  trophy  to 
Robert  Meister 
of  the  Spokanf 
Spokesman  -  Re 
view  for  his  ac¬ 
count  of  a  fath- 
er’s  futile  vigil  in 

the  Review’s  news  room  while 
the  P.O.W.  lists  were  arriving. 

Mr.  Meister  came  to  the 
Spokesman-Review  in  February 
from  Tokyo  where  he  had  been 
news  editor  of  the  Far  Eastern 
Network.  Previously  he  had 
worked  for  International  News 
Service  and  the  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  also  in  Tokyo. 

Another  Spokesman-Review 
staffer,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Rochon 
Powers,  won  the  daily  newspaper 
feature  award  for  her  description 
of  life  in  a  Spokane  “hobo  jungle” 
on  a  chilly  morning  in  April. 

Bruce  A.  Wilson,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ritzville  (Wash.) 
Journal-Times  took  both  awards 
offered  in  the  weekly  division. 

David  R.  Bowers,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Idaho  State  Journal, 
Pocatello,  won  a  gold  trophy  for 
an  editorial  stressing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  free  access  to  public  rec¬ 
ords. 


In  Operation 
Writer's  Cramp 


Toledo,  Ohio 
The  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
augmented  by  girls  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  answering  service,  tried  its 
hand  last  week  at  secretarial  work 
— taking  letters  for  President  Ei¬ 
senhower. 


The  “spur  of  the  moment”  pro¬ 
ject  was  undertaken  Dec.  4  after 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy,  taking  issue 
with  the  President’s  foreign  policy, 
asked  for  a  nationwide  telegram¬ 
writing  campaign  to  reverse  the 
Chief  Executive’s  thinking. 

The  McCarthy  appeal  received 
a  4-column,  3-line,  bold  face  head 
on  Page  1  in  Friday  editions.  A 
deck  explained  the  “Senator  urges 
halt  to  trade  with  Red  China.” 


Noting  that  the  Wisconsin  legis¬ 
lator  did  not  ask  those  who  agreed 
with  the  President  to  write,  the 
Blade  suggested  in  a  box  display 
alongside  the  McCarthy  Story: 
“Let’s  All  Write  the  President!” 


The  Blade  said  all  who  wished 
to  sign  a  letter  to  the  President 
could  telephone  their  “signatures” 
to  the  Blade  staff  anytime  before 
midnight. 

McCarthy  supporters  similarly 
were  told  if  they  wished  to  side 
with  the  Senator,  their  messages, 
too,  would  be  forwarded. 


Calls  began  coming  into  the  city 
room  a  few  minutes  after  the  first 
edition  hit  the  streets.  The  Blade 
switchboard  was  flooded  with  calls 
about  5  p.m.,  when  most  city  de¬ 
liveries  are  completed,  and  re¬ 
mained  jammed  until  after  mid¬ 
night. 

Personnel  from  the  business  of¬ 
fice,  city  staff,  public  relations, 
circulation,  display  and  classified 
advertising  departments  were  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  name  taking  as 
previously  readied  forces  found 
themselves  unable  to  handle  all  of 
the  calls. 

At  midnight,  when  the  “phone- 
letter”  tabulation  was  completed, 
there  were  9,870  “signers”  of  the 
President’s  letter  which  said  sim¬ 
ply:  “Dear  Mr.  President.  We 
supported  you  before  and  we  do 
now.  We  still  like  Ike.”  McCarthy 
backers  totaled  324. 

Long  after  the  Blade  staffers  and 
the  14  girls  from  the  telephone  an¬ 
swering  service  retired,  their  fingers 
aching  from  seven  hours  of  narn^ 
writing,  Ike  supporters  continuw 
to  call  the  Blade  and  ask  that  their 
names  be  added.  They  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  write  personally  to  the 
President.  This  continued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 


1 .  «  Adds  Picture  Page 

Weekly  Gets  Rotary  Syracuse,  n.  y. 

A  16-page  Hoe  rotary  press  was  The  Post-Standard  has  begun  a 
installed  this  month  by  the  New-  news  photo  page  of  local,  state 
port-Balhoa  Press,  a  California  and  national  pictures,  to  run  “sev- 
semi-weekly.  eral  times  weekly.” 
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Survey  Shows 
Chain  Growth 
In  California 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

Expansion  of  group  newspaper 
operations  during  the  past  eight 
years  “may  point  towards  a  vast 
increase  in  the  future  scope  of  the 
chains,”  reports  Sheila  Darling  in 
a  survey  made  for  a  University  of 
California  journalism  class. 

Four  new  group  operators  en¬ 
tered  the  State  in  the  1935-43 
period  and  the  14  chains  now  in 
California  operate  37  dailies.  Miss 
Darling  reports  in  a  study  submit¬ 
ted  to  Dr.  Robert  W.  Desmond, 
journalism  department  head. 

In  1930  the  nine  group  oper¬ 
ators  then  in  California  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  24  cities  and  towns. 
Today  there  are  14  groups  repre¬ 
sented  in  33  cities  and  towns. 
Miss  Darling  reports.  In  28  of 
these  localities,  the  only  daily  is 
chain-owned.  Back  in  1930,  only 
12  chain  dailies  “held  a  monopoly 
upon  their  locale.” 

“Tod.iy  there  are  only  20  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities  with  daily  newspapers 
which  have  populations  of  under 
10,000,  none  of  them  covered  by 
the  newspaper  chains.  In  1930, 
there  were  40  such  localities.” 

“The  chain  newspaper  has  been, 
and  is,  experiencing  a  steady 
growth  (since  1930):  from  nine 
chains  to  14,  from  31  dailies  to 
37,  from  24  cities  to  33,  and  from 
12  monopolies  to  28. 

On  the  other  hand,  chain  dailies 
amassed  65  per  cent  of  total  State 
newspaper  circulation  in  1930  but 
“the  figure  had  decreased  to  50 
per  cent  in  1952,”  Miss  Darling 
reports.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year  the  group  papers  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  2,009,678  against  a 
total  daily  circulation  of  4,496,- 
353  for  ail  dailies  in  the  state. 

■ 

Reporters'  Source 
Protected  in  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

In  a  recent  decision,  a  local 
judge  ruled  that  a  newsman  can¬ 
not  be  forced  to  reveal  the  source 
of  his  information. 

Two  police  reporters,  George 
Van  Gieson  of  the  Journal  Herald, 
»nd  Tom  Arnold  of  the  Daily 
News,  were  called  into  court  by  a 
defense  attorney  in  a  murder  trial 
in  an  attempt  to  discredit  the  ad- 
ntissability  of  a  confession  signed 
by  his  client. 

The  attorney  said  that  he  felt 
the  protection  of  his  client’s  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  was  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  “anything  that  could  be 
gained  by  granting  this  witness 
(Tom  Arnold)  the  right  to  defend 
sources  which,  in  all  fairness,  are 
police  officers  in  the  employe  of 
this  city.” 

Common  Pleas  Judge  Don  R. 
Thomas,  ruled  however,  that  “The 
L  law  in  Ohio  is  very  clear  on  this 
I  Question.  No  exceptions  are  per- 

t  muted.” 
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THE.  TOPEKA, 
KANSAS,  MARKET  IS 
(HOCK-FUll  OF  "WHAT-IT- 
TAKES" 

If  you  were  in  Topeka  today, 
you’d  see  every  lamp-post  dressed 
with  a  Hugh  candy  cane,  and 
stores  crowded.  We  make  quite 
a  fuss  over  Yuletide  here  in 
Kansas. 

Good  reason.  Santa  has  been 
kind  to  us.  Filled  our  aggregate 
stocking  with  mighty  important 
economic  treasures.  Greater 
Topeka’s  growth  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal — we  are  away  over  the 
100,000  mark,  and  still  ratin’ 
to  go. 


hv"ihernslves."  There  was  never  so  much  build- 

so  much  employment, 
pretty  well  judge  the 
value  of  a  market  to  the  national 
advertiser  by  retail  sales,  and 
each  month  registers  that  upward  climb.  New 
industries  coming  in  right  along  and  the  old  ones 
busier  than  ever.  You  just  ought  to  see  the  new 
^  road  systems  in  progress. 

All  in  all,  the  Yule  sock  is  bulgin’. 

All  Shawnee  County  wishes  you  a  Merry  Christmas.  Those  21 
rich  counties  of  ours  join  in  the  salute.  Our 
papers  are  as  gay  as  Christmas  trees  with  their  ^ 

holiday  ads. 


iBfilll  III 
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Audit  Shows  Press 
Outdistances  TV 


By  Campbell  Watson 

Salinas,  Calif. 

.Audited  research  undertaken 
here  proves  the  newspapers  in  a 
position  secure  against  television 
inroads,  reports  Paul  H.  Caswell, 
publisher,  Salinas  Californian. 

Coupled  with  documented  pres¬ 
entations  to  advertisers,  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  checked  the  progress  of  a 
TV-fever  which  gripped  this  com¬ 
munity  when  local  television  be¬ 
gan,  Mr.  Caswell  advised.  Pub¬ 
lishers  elsewhere  can  similarly 
prove  their  service  performance 
and  dismiss  worries  over  radio 
and  TV  competition,  he  empha¬ 
sizes. 

Television’s  arrival  here  on  a 
local  basis  as  an  addition  to  recep¬ 
tion  from  three  San  Francisco 
stations,  was  accepted  without  un¬ 
due  concern  until  release  of  a  TV 
newsletter  claiming  the  station 
reached  35,000  homes  for  $13.50. 
This  report  concluded  with  the 
question  of  “how  can  you  afford 
to  be  without  television?” 

“It  was  then  that  we  asked  our¬ 
selves  if  our  position  is  secure 
against  that  of  TV,  after  all  these 
years  of  service.  Would  advertis¬ 
ers  continue  with  us?  Our  paper 
has  been  serving  this  community 
for  nearly  75  years.” 

Self-analysis  followed,  “and  1 
pity  the  newspaper  that  does  not 
occasionally  survey  its  shortcom¬ 
ings.”  Mr.  Caswell  remarked.  Ev¬ 
erything  pointed  to  the  Californi¬ 
an’s  belief  that  it,  in  common  with 
all  other  newspapers,  had  contin¬ 
ued  to  do  more  for  less  than  any 
other  business  in  the  world,  the 
publisher  advised. 

$6,334  Yule  Support 

Last  Christmas  season,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  tile  Californian  had  pro¬ 
vided  3,371  column  inches  worth, 
at  advertising  space  rates.  $6,- 
334.35,  in  support  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  retail  trade.  There  were  668 
inches  of  advertising.  worth 
$1,842;  2,185  column  inches  of 
news  and  publicity  stories,  at 


$3,299;  310  column  inches  of  pic¬ 
tures  ($455  without  charging  for 
photographers’  time)  and  208 
inches  of  spot  color  reminders  of 
the  shopping  season,  $748. 

In  addition  there  were  120-point 
banners.  60-point  bottom  page 
lines — “material  that  couldn’t  be 
bought.  1  suggest  that  publishers 
elsewhere  figure  out  what  their 
own  papers  do  some  time,”  Mr. 
Caswell  added. 

“Television  couldn’t  do  this 
local  promotion  and  admitted  it 
could  not,  saying  ‘we  are  region¬ 
al.’  ”  the  publisher  reported. 

‘Operation  Survey” 

Next  move  by  the  Californian 
came  as  “Operation  Survey.”  Al¬ 
bert  Williams  &  Sons,  certified  ac¬ 
countants.  were  hired  to  insure 
impartial  results.  Six  college  girls 
were  obtained  through  a  bureau. 
They  reported  to  a  special  phone 
room  set  up  in  the  newspaper 
building,  signed  statements  that 
they  did  not  know  their  assign¬ 
ment  before  reporting,  and  then 
were  set  to  work. 

Each  was  handed  a  one-sixth 
section  of  the  Salinas  phone  book, 
which  contains  5,020  residential 
phone  numbers,  and  a  marked 
scale.  The  goal  was  to  phone  a 
home  found  at  the  place  marked 
on  the  scale. 

The  six  girls  made  515  calls  in 
70  minutes.  A  supervisor  alter¬ 
nately  checked  each  girl  without 


Phone  Suivey 
Blasts  Claims 

Salinas,  Calif. 
An  impartial  survey  ordered  by 
the  Salinas  Californian  to  counter¬ 
act  television  claims  brought  these 
results  from  515  telephone  calls: 
Not  at  home  116 

Own  a  television  set  196 

Using  set  at  time  of  call  146 
Viewing  local  station  41 

Largest  audience  of 

4  stations  in  area  54 

Read  Californian  375 

answers  heard.  Here  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  10.3  per  cent  sample 
which  found  116  persons  or  22.5 
per  cent  not  at  home: 

94  Per  Cent  Readers 
“Publishers  can  depend  on  their 
readers  sticking  with  them.  “Mr. 
Caswell  said  of  the  375  Califor¬ 
nian  readers  among  the  399  per¬ 
sons  reached  by  telephone.  This 
compared  with  54  listeners  for  the 
television  station  then  receiving 
the  highest  attention.  The  time 
selected  for  placing  the  calls  was 
an  hour  when  no  dominant  at¬ 
traction  was  on  the  air.  he  ex¬ 
plained,  displaying  a  schedule  for 
that  evening. 

Next  came  “Operation  .Adver¬ 
tising.”  Photostats  of  the  notar¬ 
ized  survey  results  were  given 
each  salesman.  Reaction  was  high¬ 
ly  satisfactory,  especially  among 
those  “just  about  to  bite”  TV  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Caswell  reproted. 

Advertisers  Convinced 
A  large  furniture  store  signed 
a  5,000-inch  contract.  A  jewelry 


her  knowledge  and 

checked  the  store 

signed 

for  $1200 

monthly. 

No.  of 

( 

'c  of  Each 

'  ,  of 

The  question: 

Answers 

Group  Total  Calls 

1  )o  vou  own  a  TV? 

No . 

2((:j 

.:o  0 

89  4 

Yes . 

Mil) 

40  1 

Iks 

Is  it  turned  on? 

No . 

4S 

24.,') 

9  8 

Yes . 

mi; 

74  .5 

28  8 

Don't  know  . 

2 

1 

4 

T'o  what  channel? 

No.  4 . 

:iit 

•20  7 

i  .<) 

\o.  r>  . 

.M 

87 

10  4 

No.  7  .  . 

9 

0  1 

1  7 

No.  K* . 

41 

•2S.1 

7  9 

Don't  know 

:j 

2  1 

0 

*  Local  rV 

•Station 

1  )o  soil  read  t  he  (  alifornian  ?  No . 

'24 

0 

4  6 

Y^es . 

94 

72.8 

NEWSPAPERS 

Doing 

things  in  A 
market 


•A  large  appliance  firm  decided  to 
continue  in  newspapers.  A  chain 
manager  decided  to  use  his  entire 
budget  in  the  Californian.  Another 
chain  manager  decided  TV 
wouldn’t  do  his  job.  A  baker  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  newspapers. 
TV  salesmen  said  “pulling  a 
quickie  survey  was  a  dirty  trick,” 
Mr.  Caswell  added. 

TV  Hits  Retail 

Television  had  begun  to  have 
its  effect  on  retail  linage  here, 
“but  you  don’t  get  hurt  long  if 
you  go  into  a  television  survey,” 
Mr.  Caswell  commented. 

But  he  warns  that  the  weakne.ss 
in  too  many  newspapers  is  “that 
we  are  afraid  to  blow  our  own 
horn.” 
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Realty  Section 
Grows  on  Menu 
Of  News,.  Color 

Miami,  Fla. 

It’s  still  the  essential  principles  of 
newspapering  that  pay  off,  whether 
in  writing  about  a  fire — or  real 
estate. 

That’s  the  considered  judgment 
of  Ben  Schneider,  real  estate  editor 
of  the  Miami  Daily  News  which 
was  recently  awarded  two  first 
prizes  by  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Editors,  one  for  the 
best  pages  for  cities  between  100,- 
000  and  500,000  and  the  other  for 
the  best  use  of  color  photography. 

Mr,  Schneider  received  the  tri^ 
ute  almost  a  year  from  the  day  that 
he  took  command  of  the  News' 
real  estate  section.  Until  the  for 
mer  New  York  World  Telegram 
alumnus  (14  years  on  the  city 
desk)  was  given  the  assignment  he 
had  never  worked  in  the  newspaper 
side  of  real  estate. 

But  the  transition  was  painless, 
according  to  Mr.  Schneider.  “I 
merely  apply  the  same  principles 
that  1  learned  on  the  city  desk:  tell 
the  reader  what’s  going  on  in  clear 
language,  and  be  as  accurate  and 
objective  as  humanly  possible 
Same  as  reporting  a  fire.” 

Also,  Editor  Schneider  amended, 
“avoid  technical  term.s — the  build¬ 
ing  trade  jargon — for  simple,  every¬ 
day  writing  that  everyone  under 
stands.  It’s  the  average  reader tha! 
you’re  trying  to  reach  and  chances 
are  he  doesn’t  know  a  joist  from  a 
lightning  rod.” 

Working  with  Mr.  Schneider  b 
R.  C.  O’Donnell,  News’  classified 
advertising  manager,  under  whose 
realm  the  real  estate  .section  fall' 

The  week  before  the  pair  tool 
over  the  section  last  November  ii 
carried  140  lines  of  real  estate  ad 
vertising.  During  National  Home 
Week  in  September,  they  published 
a  28-page  section  with  40,354  linP 
of  advertising. 

According  to  Media  Records, 
from  January  through  October  of 
this  year  the  News  ran  294.89^ 
lines  of  real  estate  display  ads. 

Cleveland  UHF 
Station  Is  Fifth 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Cleveland  has  been  awarded  its 
fifth  television  station  by  the  F^- 
ral  Communications  Commissiw 
which  granted  the  United  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  operator  of  Statioi 
WHK,  authority  to  construct  ao 
ultra-high-frequency  station. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  presi^ 
of  the  Forest  City  Publtshing  Co- 
which  owns  the  broadcasting  sfr 
tion  and  which  publishes  thf 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  News,  said 
WHK-TV  would  be  on  the  air  nes 
year.  . , 

WHK  is  the  oldest  comraew" 
radio  station  in  Ohio,  having^ 
gone  on  the  air  in  March,  192Z- 
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Cit^  ^^Uori  dinic 

TV  Increases  Demand 
For  Press  Coverage 

Evanston,  III.  line.  “When  it  is  necessary,  we 
Radio  and  TV  have  increased  have  a  reporter  to  write  his  story 
the  demand  for  more  local  and  on  overtime  if  it  is  an  involved 
national  news,  agreed  20  city  edi-  story,”  Wendell  Benson  said,  ex- 
tors  of  member  newspapers  of  the  plaining  how  his  paper  copes  with 


Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at 
a  clinic  here  last  week. 

Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  dean  of 


problems  in  meeting  the  early 
deadline. 

Gordon  McIntyre  said  the  sim- 


the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  pie  rule  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
of  Northwestern  University,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post  Crescent  is: 


served  as  chairman  of  the  round¬ 
table  on  “City  Desk  Operations.” 
Editors  said  people  turn  to  news- 


“Get  your  stuff  out  of  the  way 
and  then  go  to  lunch.” 

Editors  generally  agreed  that 


papers  for  explanations  of  things  the  most  effective  way  to  make  a 
they  see  and  hear  on  TV  and  reporter  hand  in  copy  on  time  is 


Check  With  Paper 


to  appeal  to  his  pride,  whether  by 
ribbing  on  the  part  of  other  mem- 


"Sensational  news  over  radio  bers  of  the  staff,  or  by  approach- 
and  TV  brings  a  flood  of  inquiries  ing  him  directly. 


into  our  office,”  said  Ralph  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  Fail  Claire  (Wis.) 


Encourage  Good  Writing 
Three  editors  said  they  hold 


Uader.  When  the  White  House  regular  staff  meetings  in  order  to 
Doorman  Hoover  died,  everybody  ^aise  the  level  of  skill  and  under- 
wanted  to  know  if  It  was  former  standing  of  their  reporters.  Two 
President  Hoover  -  ^  . 


publishers  help  to  keep  their  re¬ 


porters  on  the  ball  by  offering  per- 
up  a  TV  fight  because  we  found  compliments  and  a  bonus 

rtat  people  want  to  know  what  when  one  does  an  outstanding  job. 

Albert  Pmsky  of  said  ^is  paper  uses  the 


the  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 


bulletin  board  to  display  superior 


TV  has  strengthened  our  posi-  reporting,  as  a  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  considerably,  ob^rved  Ray-  encouragement.  Editors 

mend  E  Snapp  of  the  Bedford  generally  observed  that  their  pa- 
(Ind.)  Times  Mad.  People  are  r,  j^e  by-lines  to  encourage 
™re  and  more  surprised  by  our  reporting, 

h  adlines  ^cause  they  tend  to  small  dailies  are  finding  it  in- 

creasingly  difficult  to  hire  and 
on  IV.  1  _  _  -j', _ 


Move  Up  Deadlines 


keep  competent  persons,  editors 
said.  They  are  receiving  fewer 


Editors  said  there  is  a  growing  applications  from  journalism 
demand  for  more  local  and  na-  graduates. 

tional  news  pictures.  “A  period  “The  glamor  tag  now  seems  to 
of  five  or  10  seconds  does  not  and  Radio.”  said  Elwin 

give  the  average  person  sufficient  Greening  of  the  Michigan  City 
time  to  examine  a  picture  in  de-  Gnd.)  News-Dispatch.  “We  feel 
tail  on  TV.”  declared  Thomas  that  the  problem  of  finding  quali- 
Rickert  of  the  Waukesha  (Wis.)  tied  persons  is  growing  worse.  We 
Daily  Freeman.  “If  the  same  pic-  Pay  as  much  as  any  other  busi- 
ture  is  given  a  four-column  spread  ness  of  our  type  in  Michigan 


in  a  newspaper,  a  reader  will 
spend  two  or  three  minutes  exam¬ 
ining  it.” 

Some  papers  elaborate  on  wire 
copy  as  a  means  of  preventing  late 


City.” 

In  Bad  Repute 

Some  editors  said  they  fear 
journalism  as  a  career  is  falling 
in  bad  repute  among  high  school 


afternoon  newscasts  from  cutting  and  college  students,  because  a 
the  life  out  of  stories  before  they  number  of  teachers  and  professors 
can  be  read  in  the  home.  But  a  hold  newspapers  in  contempt, 
number  of  afternoon  papers  have  Editors  agreed  that  newspapers 
moved  up  their  deadlines,  espe-  should  encourage  promising  high 
cially  for  trade-area  editions,  to  school  graduates  to  prepare  for  a 
Wt  the  papers  into  the  home  be-  career  in  iournalism.  Six  said  their 
fore  dark.  papers  employ  high  school  stu- 

‘We  have  moved  up  our  dead-  dents  part-time.  Another  gives 
■me  an  hour  in  the  past  three  part-time  work  to  a  college  stu- 
years,”  said  Lynn  L.  Ash  of  the  dent. 

Bock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus.  “We  “We  give  part-time  employ- 
msist  that  more  stories  are  written  ment  to  a  high  school  boy  and 
me  afternoon  before,  and  we  en-  girl.”  said  Perrv  Stewart  of  the 


«>urage  the  reporting  of  routine  Pekin  (Ill.)  Daily  Times.  “If  they 
^ourt  and  beat  stories  by  phone  need  help  when  they  go  to  col- 


to  save  time.” 


lege,  we  will  give  it.”  At  present 


The  Marshalltown  (la.)  Times  the  Times  is  lending  financial  as- 
"f publican  has  a  12:20  p.m.  dead-  sistance  to  two  stu^nts  who  are 
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taking  college  journalism. 

Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall  of 
Medill  told  editors  that  former 
students  frequently  complain  to 
him  in  letters  about  the  lack  of 
prospect  for  advancement  on 
small  dailies.  “A  cousin  of  the 
publisher  is  coming  to  take  over 
the  city  desk.”  Or,  “A  nephew  of 
the  publisher  came  last  week  and 
took  over  as  managing  editor,”  he 
quoted  them  as  saying. 

“Are  we  handling  officials  the 
way  we  should?”  asked  Prof.  Ja¬ 
cob  Scher,  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  roundtable  on  “Prob¬ 
lems  of  Local  News  Coverage.” 
Editors  disagreed  on  how  to  han¬ 
dle  close-mojthed  officials. 

“If  you  gain  the  confidence  of 
public  officials,  they  will  go  along,” 
said  Burt  James  of  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Tribune. 

“Too  many  reporters  feel  that 
they  have  to  get  along  with  news 
sources.”  declared  Harold  Liston 
of  the  Bloomington  (111.)  Panto¬ 
graph.  “If  we  keep  up  that  atti¬ 
tude  over  a  period  of  years,  we 
will  be  printing  nothing  but  com¬ 
ics.” 

Some  editors  have  found  that 
public  opinion  can  be  aroused  to 
make  officials  unlock  news 
sources,  but  others  have  not. 

“Stories  on  secret  executive 
meetings  have  not  aroused  the 
public,”  said  John  Kaichen  of  the 
Roxal  Oak  Mich.)  Tribune.  He 
pointed  out.  however,  that  five  city 
managers  had  been  persuaded  to 
disband  a  combined  set-up  offer¬ 
ing  official  handouts.  The  Tribune 
wants  access  to  public  meetings 
and  records  under  the  law,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Editors  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  off-the-record  attitude  of  local 
officials  is  patterned  after  that  of 
national  officials. 

The  laws  of  Wisconsin  present 
a  number  of  barriers  to  news 
sources  because  they  in  instances 
do  not  define  public  records,  nor 
say  who  has  a  right  to  inspect 
them.  The  state’s  attorney  general 
ruled  that  the  arrest  book  of  the 
Waukesha  police  is  not  open  to 
inspection  since  it  and  the  com¬ 
plaint  book  are  kept  together.  Or¬ 
dinarily  they  are  separate  records. 

“Give  the  photographer  some 
idea  how  a  picture  wilt  be  used 
before  he  goes  out  on  an  assign¬ 
ment,”  suggested  Prof.  Floyd 
•Arpan. 

Editors  said  they  are  trving  to 
get  away  from  pictures  of  lined- 
up-stiff-posed  groups  and  formal 
poses.  The  trend  is  toward  the  in¬ 
formal  pose,  even  in  a  wedding 
picture  showing  the  traditional 
moment  as  bride  and  groom  cut 
the  wedding  cake.  New  ideas  for 
pictures  are  hard  to  come  by, 
they  said. 

Local  features  are  worth  the  trou¬ 
ble  and  time  they  take,  editors 
agreed.  Prof.  Dozier  Cade  said 
the  Continuing  Study  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Reading  shows  that  local  fea¬ 
tures  consistently  attract  more 
readers  than  syndicate  features. 


Editors  Agree 
Facts  Can  Aid 
Racial  Unity 

Chicago 

Newspapers  can  contribute  to 
the  cause  of  racial  unity  through 
unbiased  reporting  of  the  facts,  a 
panel  of  editors  agreed  here  at  the 
National  Cqnference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Editorial  executives  of  four  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  participated  in  the 
discussion  held  in  connection  with 
the  conference’s  annual  business 
men’s  dinner,  Dec.  1.  Those  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the  discussion  were 
John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Daily  News;  Marshall 
Field,  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Sun-Times;  Leon  Stolz,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Tribune; 
and  Lee  Ettelson,  executive  editor 
of  the  American. 

Give  Their  Views 

How  can  the  press  increase  peo¬ 
ple’s  tolerance  and  understanding 
of  one  another?  asked  the  panel 
moderator,  Lee  Schooler,  producer 
of  the  Chicago  television  program, 
“Press  Conference.” 

Mr.  Knight:  By  printing  ration¬ 
al,  non-inflammatory  stories,  by 
handling  them  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  give  rise  to  rabble  rousing. 

Mr.  Field:  I  believe  brotherhood 
cannot  be  forced  onto  people  and 
that  morals  cannot  be  legislated. 
Our  job  is  to  present  news  fairly 
in  an  unbiased  way. 

Mr.  Ettelson:  Printing  news 
without  prejudice  will  do  more  to 
build  brotherhood  and  ease  anti¬ 
pathies  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.  Brotherhood  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  process. 

Can  a  newspaper  maintain  an 
unbiased  position?  Mr.  Schooler 
asked  the  panel  members. 

Mr.  Field:  Our  goal  is  an  un¬ 
biased  news  report.  An  opinion 
belongs  to  the  editorial  page.  As 
long  as  stories  are  written  and 
edited  by  human  beings,  however, 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  element  of 
human  weakness. 

Mr.  Stolz:  Who  is  going  to  say 
who  is  unbiased? 

Mr.  Knight:  I  don’t  think  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  complete  ob¬ 
jectivity.  The  newspaper  will  nev¬ 
er  achieve  the  aspects  of  a  mechan¬ 
ical  brain,  but  wilt  reflect  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  human  beings.  What  I 
might  consider  a  strictly  unbiased 
position  on  any  subject  could  just 
as  conscientiously  be  considered 
by  someone  else  as  biased. 

Mr.  Stolz  was  asked  whether 
newspapers  could  persuade  political 
parties  to  stop  slating  candidates 
by  nationality  instead  of  worth. 

“No,  they  cannot,”  he  replied. 
“I’ve  tried  it  and  I  know  they 
can’t.” 

To  another  question,  Mr.  Ettel¬ 
son  replied  that  prejudice  is  found 
not  only  among  the  uneducated 
but  among  those  who  do  not  have 
the  excuse  of  ignorance. 
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Intertype  Corporation 
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composition 
helps  moke  publishing  history 


Douhleday  ^  Company,  Inc.,  675  Madison  Avenue,  Mew  York  22 


November  19,  1953 


Office  of  the  President 


Dear  Mr.  Willnus: 


I  think  you  should  share  in  the  congratulations  we  are  receiving 
on  THE  COLUMBIA  HISTORICAL  PORTRAIT  OF  NEW  YORK,  which 
we  consider  our  most  important  publication  in  many  years. 


To  get  the  truest  and  most  exciting  reproduction  of  the  hundreds 
of  important  pictures  we  felt  sheet  fed  gravure  was  necessary.  We 
wanted  also  to  get  the  best  quality  of  type  possible  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fotosetter  composition  gave  it  to  us. 


This  would  not  have  been  the  first  book  printed  by  gravure  from 
photographically  composed  type  if  you  had  not  miraculously  cut  Foto¬ 
setter  Times  Roman  for  us  in  record  time  and  delivered  it  one  day 
ahead  of  the  first  page  of  manuscript. 


Your  cooperation  at  every  step  has  been  splendid  and  you  should 
be  as  proud  as  we  are  that  this  book  is  so  important  in  celebrating 
the  Tricentennial  anniversary  of  New  York  City  and  the  Bicentennial 
of  Columbia  University,  and  so  important  in  pointing  toward  new  ways 
of  book  making,  both  editorial  and  manufacturing. 


Mr.  Harry  G.  Willnus,  President 
Intertype  Corporation 
360  Furman  Street 
Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


Sincerely  yours. 


akcaonia 


Dow  Field  Tests 
Its  Powderless 
[Idling  Machine 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 

SECTION 


The  Dow  Etching  machine  for  i 
magnesium  plates  is  being  held-  ; 
tested  in  selected  segments  of  the  : 
graphic  arts  industry. 

Chemco  Photoproducts  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  has  been  licensed  by 
Dow  Chemical  Company  as  the 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  of  this 
special  etching  machine.  Inquiries 
on  details  and  availability  of  the 
Dow  Etching  Process  should  be 
directed  to  H.  E.  Swayze,  magne¬ 
sium  department,  Dow  Chemical 
Company,  Midland,  Mich. 

The  Dow  machine  is  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  a  new  pow¬ 
derless  etching  method  for  mag¬ 
nesium  plates.  Research  has  shown 
that  this  was  feasible  by  the  uti¬ 
lization  of  certain  chemical  addi¬ 
tives  in  the  nitric  acid  bath.  These 
automatically  “powder”  the  side- 
walls  of  the  image  in  minute  in¬ 
crements  that  form  an  acid  resist¬ 
ant  him  on  the  sides  of  the  image. 
Since  this  filming  action  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  self-healing,  a  nearly 
perfect  side  wall  etch  is  obtained. 
This  development  is  said  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  producing  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  etched  plates  faster 
and  more  economically  than  was 
previously  possible. 

At  present  it  has  only  a  partial 
application  to  average  photo-en- 
^aving  requirements.  The  limita¬ 
tion  to  line  work  and  adaptation 
to  volume  production  in  specialized 
fields  of  printing  does  not  yet  give 
the  versatility  needed  for  its  gen¬ 
eral  employment.  When  methods 
adapting  it  to  halftone  and  combi¬ 
nation  plate  work  have  been  per¬ 
fected,  it  will  be  released  for  use 
by  general  commercial  photo-en¬ 
graving  plants. 


Publisher’s  office;  chief  editor’s  fas  rear. 
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Ink  Firms  Issue 
ROP  Color  Books 


Plant  •  Equipment 


PlanI  Is  Eroded 
To  Elude  Floods 


Intcrchemical  Corporation, 
Printing  Ink  Division  (IPI),  now 
offers  two  new  color  specimen 
books  to  newspaper  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

Called,  “Color  for  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  the  new  books  are  the  first 
in  their  field  to  be  offered  in  both 
deluxe  and  pocket-size  editions. 
They  are  also  the  first  to  provide 
a  guide  for  color  use,  giving  sug¬ 
gested  combinations  of  both  har¬ 
monious  and  contrasting  colors, 
color  combinations  most  suitable 
with  black  and  colors  for  holidays 
and  seasons  of  the  year. 

Both  sizes  of  these  specimen 
books  show  a  full  range  of  ROP 
colors  for  newspapers  in  full 
strength  and  tints.  According  to 

_  IPI,  these  are  not  ordinary  colors, 

:r,  1951,  wanted  to  put  its  plant  on  higher  covered  by  nearly  six  feet  of  flood  but  hand  picked  colors  which  re¬ 
program  ground.  No  suitable  location  could  water  in  March,  1936.  It  also  fleet  the  preference  of  most  color 
:w  press,  be  found,  which  would  not  take  meant  pile-driven  foundations  to  advertisers  throughout  the  coun- 
ex  which  tbe  paper  to  the  very  outskirts  of  support  the  heavy  weight  of  the  try. 

:ss  from  the  community,  or  bring  it  into  new  press,  set  on  deep  concrete  “Color  for  Newspapers”  books 

lad  been  conflict  with  present  zoning  regu-  foundations,  plus  paper,  stored  are  available  from  IPI  branches 
President  lations.  The  final  decision  was  to  above  flood  level  in  a  special  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to 
was  too  stay  put,  but  to  construct  a  build-  “paper  floor”  running  the  length  coast  and  from  the  IPI  Promotion 
om.  The  '"8  which  would  raise  the  vital  of  the  press  room.  Department,  67  West  44‘h  Street, 

»r  a  two-  operations  of  newspaper  publica-  The  two-story  concrete  block  New  York  36.  New  York, 
n  to  its  tion  as  high  as  possible,  to  elude  and  tile  addition  houses  the  press,  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

building,  flood  levels.  the  mailing  room,  the  paper  stor-  The  Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  Divi- 

ies  for  a  This  decision  involved  raising  age,  heating  plant,  and  garage,  sion  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpora- 
district.  the  floor  level  of  the  new  press-  on  the  first  floor.  tion,  has  issued  a  new  specimen 

re  floods  room  three  feet  above  that  of  the  The  second  floor  contains  the  book  illustrating  a  blending  sys- 
:  Express  old,  where  the  press  had  been  composing  room  and  stereotyping  tern  with  new  colors  for  ROP  ad- 

departments.  vertising.  Three  process  colors,  12 

The  editorial  department  has  standard  base  colors  and  40 
been  moved  to  the  second  floor  blends  are  shown,  each  with  a 
of  the  old  building,  occupying  clear  indication  of  screen  values, 
space  formerly  devoted  to  the  All  are  printed  with  actual  pro- 
composing  room.  The  advertising  duction  inks  on  newsprint, 
department  has  moved  into  the  There  are  several  important 
room  vacated  by  the  editorial  features  in  this  book,  one  of 
department  on  the  street  floor.  which  is  a  time-saving  color  index. 

A  room  on  the  first  floor,  be-  The  title  of  the  book  is  “The 
tween  the  business  office  and  the  Morrill  Color  Blending  System  of 
press  room,  is  being  equipped  for  roP  Newspaper  Inks.” 
the  use  of  carrier  boys. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  re-  4  |J 
modeled  old  building  there  is  an  Ai  Mi  jOIDClQ  RcHTlvQ 
assembly  room,  used  as  a  movie  gm  *||  C  I  U 
projection  room  during  the  “open  rlOmil  j3l6S  rldnayvl 
house,”  when  a  continuous  pro-  j  announced  by  C.  A.  Bratt- 
gram  of  films  was  shown  to  v.si-  ,he 

George  H.  Morrill  Co.,  Division  of 
A  permanent  exhibit  window  Sun  Chemical  Corporation,  that 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  a.  H.  Solberg  has  been  appointed 
new  facade,  which  contains  a  pro-  sales  manager.  In  addition  to  his 
motional  display  “How  The  Ex-  new  assignment,  Mr.  Solberg  will 
press  is  Made,’  prominent  fea-  continue  as  Midwest  manager  with 
tures  of  which  are  a  galley  of  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
machine-set  type  contrasted  with  Mr.  Solberg  has  been  associated 
a  “stick”  of  handset  type,  and  the  with  the  newspaper  industry  for 
mat  and  cylinder  plate  of  a  front  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
page  of  the  Express.  mechanical  departments  of  several 

Altogether,  according  to  Frank  newspapers  and  as  sales  represent- 
D.  O’Reilly,  president  of  the  ative  in  printing  machinery, 
company,  the  investment  in  build-  Alan  McC.  Brown  is  now  a  sales 
ing  and  equipment  by  the  Express  representative  for  the  Geo.  H. 
over  the  past  two  years,  has  Morrill  Co.  He  will  succeed  A.  G. 
amounted  to  $250,000.  Mr.  Caffer  of  Morrill’s  St.  Louis  office 
O’Reilly  has  been  president  who  has  been  with  the  Morrill  or- 
and  general  manager  of  the  com-  ganization  for  30  years  and  is  now 
pany  since  1931.  retiring. 


More  than  1.000  visitors  in¬ 
spected  the  plant  of  the  Lock  Ha¬ 
ven  (Pa.)  Express  during  a  three- 
hour  “open  house,”  marking  the 
completion  of  a  two-year  program 
renovation. 


of  new  construction, 
installation  of  new  equipment  and 
general  improvement. 

The  Express,  founded  in  1882, 
published  a  special  edition  Oct.  24, 
devoted  to  pictorial  reports  on  the 
personnel  and  processes  engaged 
in  publishing  the  paper.  A  series  of 
full  page  picture  reports  on  other 
phases  of  the  plant  operation  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  the  ensuing 
week,  while  groups  of  school  and 
were  escorted 


LOCK  H«-EN  EXPtESS 


3\'hite  front  of  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express  building  harmonizes  with 
colonial  atmospheie  of  other  structures  in  downtown  center. 


college  students 


For  Publishers  Looking  Ahead  to 
PRESSROOM  EXPANSION 
60  UNITS  HOE  20  FOLDERS 

Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — 22%  " — Spray  Fountains 
Reels — ^Tensions — Pasters 

AVAILABLE  AS  SEXTUPLES  or  OCTUPLES. 

This  equipment  is  located  at  the 
PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN  and  will  be  released 
commencing  Fall  of  1954. 

Inspection  in  Operation  by  Appointment 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y. 


IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC 
NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


have  an  extra  safety  factor 

These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  for  your 
newspaper  presses  ore  unsurpassed  for 
printing  brilliant  halftones  and  \«evo/^ 
sparkling  classifieds. 

In  addition  they  are  flame-resistant 

and  self  extinguishing  in  case  of  fire.  %  , 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now  I 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURIMG  CO 
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Tops 

among  the 


BIG  10 


Th^iot^  iuuiibeF-0f^'tH^^e^pa0|i 
Pr  ^ss  /  um^rrth^-pr^^  ^ 

daiW  nevyspaper^xrfTn¥^qpiin try’s  t^n 
largW|;  CdtiesTai^0x^eds  those  of  aTp 
other  rita^s  conjibmedv , . 


Snell  marked  preference  for  HoK 
is  the  result  of  long  years  of  leadership 
in  designing  and  building  presses, 
and  wide  recognition  of  the  outstanding 
performance  of  HoK  equipment. 

And  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of 

Hoe  top-quality,  high-volume  production 

and  unvarying  dependability  —  plus  most  efficient 

facilities  to  meet  demands  for  ROP  color  — 

more  anil  more  newspapers 

throughout  the  Americas  are  installing 

Hoe  Color-Convertible  Presses. 


6(CO.Me. 


910  East  138th  Street  •  New  York  54.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES;  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Plant  •  Eauioment 


Business  and  advertising  office. 


Editors’  and  reporters'  workroom. 


1%  M  J  ^  reminder  that  home  news  is 

DGoIJIY  dllQ  IdSIG  important. 

*  A  huge  map  of  the  world  blank- 

All  I  (lA  AAA  telegraph  editor, 

llll  iQl  \fU  where  his  assistants  translate  in- 

*  *  coming  dispatches. 

By  George  Weller  owner-editor,  John  Vel-  hH 

lidis,  managed  to  build  all  this  out 
Salonika,  Greece  of  a  circulation  of  only  34,000 
Even  the  poorest  country  can  copies  daily  is  a  source  of  aston- 
have  beauty  if  it  has  taste.  ishment  to  visiting  editors. 

The  proof  stands  in  the  new  A  local  architect,  Leander  Natsi-  Hp 
building  erected  by  Makedonia,  nas,  did  the  design,  and  Athenian 
the  principal  newspaper  of  north-  artist,  Thanos  Makris,  was  impor- 
ern  Greece.  ted  for  the  decorations.  The  whole 

It  is  the  most  beautiful  news-  joh  cost  only  $70,000,  and  even  _ 
paper  building  in  eastern  Europe,  provided  a  top  floor  apartment  for 
showing  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  ihe  owner. 
the  ugly  Moscovite  style  imposed 

on  the  Russian  satellites.  nSfOrl  DlaclSr  IaK  ^ 

Gone  is  the  grimy,  shapeless  city  UllCil  r  IQlllv  JOD 
room,  littered  as  a  bargain  base-  a  16-page  section  for  Green 
ment  at  Christmas.  Machinery  Company,  in  the 

In  this  daring  new  design  re-  Plainview  (Tex.)  Herald-News, 
porters  and  editors  sit  opposite  Dec.  3,  contained  56  Scan-A- 
each  other  in  a  long  compact  room.  Graver  plastic  cuts,  which  were 
The  soft  lighting  requires  no  eye-  mounted  on  tubular  plates  for  di¬ 
shades,  and  the  big,  blown-up  pho-  rect  printing.  There  were  25,858 
tos  of  Salonica  decorating  the  walls  lines  of  advertising  in  the  section. 


Direct  Plastic  Job 

A  16-page  section  for  Green 
Machinery  Company,  in  the 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plcmt  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

HORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  HI. 


Long-distance  telephone  booth. 


The  public  drawing  room. 
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has 


Hounlain  of  Data 
For  Press 


Project 


Approval  by  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  plans  for  an  unprece¬ 
dented  press  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  result  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  saving  in  newsprint  costs 
through  a  change  in  the  format 
of  the  New  York  News  was  an¬ 
nounced  recently  by  President  and 
General  Manager  F.  M.  Flynn. 

The  program,  which  will  take 
four  to  five  years  to  complete, 
calls  for  the  replacement  or  con¬ 
version  of  all  of  the  103  black 
press  units  and  related  equipment 
now  in  use  in  both  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  Brooklyn  plants. 

Approximately  80  pre-war  press 
units,  with  related  reel,  tension 
and  paster  machinery,  and  15 
double  folders  will  be  replaced. 
Fifteen  of  the  units  have  been  in 
use  since  the  Manhattan  press 
room  went  into  operation  in  1930. 
The  others  were  installed  between 
1932  and  1941.  The  24  units 
which  have  been  installed  since 
1948  will  be  converted  for  the 
printing  of  the  new  size  paper. 

The  new  presses  and  other 
equipment  changes  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
paper's  column-width  from  12 
picas  (two  inches)  to  11 '/i  picas. 
By  also  using  slightly  smaller  mar¬ 
gins,  the  over-all  double  width  of 
the  paper  will  be  reduced  from 
22%  to  21'/i  inches. 

This  reduction  will  constitute 
the  most  basic  change  in  the  for¬ 
mat  of  the  News  since  April, 
1921.  when  the  paper  changed  its 
name  from  the  Illustrated  Daily 
News  and  its  page-layout  from 
four  to  five  columns. 


Doc  Willey  and  his  staff, 
carried  the  primary  load.” 

Financial  Surveys 
Mr.  James  completed  a  prelim¬ 
inary  report  on  the  possibilities 
of  the  proposed  press  conversion 
last  March  11.  When  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
mechanical  staff,  management  au¬ 
thorized  a  further  study.  By  the 
time  this  was  completed  in  mid- 
August,  the  research  reports  me¬ 
chanical  equipment  surveys  and 
analyses  of  cost  involvements  con¬ 
stituted  a  three-foot-high  stack  of 
paper.  Marion  Espositer,  secretary 
to  Mr.  James,  handled  the  tran¬ 
scribing  and  filing  of  all  of  the 
reports  which  finally  were  boiled 
down  to  a  40-page  manual. 

Not  included  in  the  manual  are 
the  detailed  financial  surveys  and 
cost  studies  made  by  members  of 
the  auditing  staff  preliminary  to 


working  out  the  long-range  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanical  project. 

Among  those  who  contributed 
to  the  development  of  the  project 
through  research,  surveys  and  the. 
conduct  of  various  experiments 
were  Clint  Faille,  assistant  to  the 
mechanical  superintendent;  Chief 
Machinist  Charlie  Everett,  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Superintendent  Sam 
Varley,  Press  Superintendent  Bill 
O’Brien,  Stereotype  Superintend¬ 
ent  O.  V.  Maguire  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Assistants  Gerry  Lacroque. 
Bill  Carey  and  Dick  Alhstrom. 

The  press  conversion  is  planned 
as  a  gradual  operation.  During  the 
conversion,  the  paper  will  be 
printed  in  two  page  sizes. 

Since,  during  the  changeover 
period,  pages  will  have  to  be 
molded  and  cast  for  two  cylinder 
diameters,  the  stereo  shop  will 
be  enlarged. 


Color  Pages  Bloom 
In  Milwaukee  Daily 


The  new  color  convertible  decks 
on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Hoe  presses  have  been 
in  operation  for  three  months  with 
added  color  pages  as  a  result. 

During  September,  October  and 
November  the  Journal  ran  71% 
more  ROP '  editorial  color  and 
78%  more  lines  of  ROP  color  ad¬ 
vertising  than  appeared  in  the 
same  period  in  1952. 

In  a  recent  Sunday  issue,  one- 
fourth  of  the  paper — 97  pages  out 
of  402 — carried  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising  color.  In  the  daily  edi¬ 
tions,  color  has  also  been  running 
correspondingly  high. 

Color  pictures  are  being  used 
as  illustrations  for  articles  in  the 
news  section. 


Quodding 
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$10,000,000  Cost 
The  program  will  require  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  approximately  $10.- 
000,000.  Much  of  this  huge 
amount  would  have  been  required 
for  new  equipment  on  a  normal 
replacement  schedule  of  roughly 
10  years.  By  replacing  the  equip¬ 
ment  in  less  than  half  that  time, 
and  simultaneously  reducing  the 
'ize  of  the  paper,  the  News  can 
more  quickly  benefit  from  news¬ 
print  economies  and  use  the 
money  saved  to  help  defray  the 
expense  of  the  conversion. 

The  smaller  format,  when  fully 
achieved,  will  reduce  annual  news¬ 
print  consumption  by  nearly  14,- 
000  tons,  based  on  current  usage. 

“We  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
''taff  capable  of  undertaking  a 
project  of  such  immense  and  com¬ 
plex  proportions.  It  has  been  a 
O^mendous  job  since  last  Decem- 
Mr  when  its  possibilities  were 
first  envisioned  by  (Assistant 
Business  Manager)  George  Don¬ 
nelly.  Since  then,  (Administrative 
Assistant)  Tex  James,  working 
"'ith  (Mechanical  Superintendent) 

editor 


The  ad  alley  costs  which  are  eliminated  by  the  use  of  an  automatic 
STAR  Quadder  pay  for  the  attachment  on  the  average  in  about  a 
year.  That  means  you  are  paying  for  the  money-making  STAR  Quadder 
for  your  Linotype  or  Intertype  every  year,  if  you  don't  own  one. 
White  space  composition  which  is  set  manually  is  expensive.  The 
STAR  Quadder  does  it  automatically— centers  and  flushes  right  or 
left,— «nd  more. 

Here  are  the  names  of  a  few  representative  newspaper  | 
plants  Nsing  STAR  Qnadders  now  to  turn  white  space  into 
profits.  Some  of  these  have  as  many  as  11  or  12  in  operation. 

Portland  (Orofon)  Orcfonian 
Pitlfbursh  (Penna.)  Pratt 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Ditpalck  and 


BSnthamten  (H.  V.)  Pratt 
Clavaland  (Ohio)  Plain  Daalar 
Lot  Ansalot  (Calit.)  Harald  and 
Eapratt 

Lot  Ansalot  (CaKf.)  Timat- 
h4irror  _  ..... 

Monroa  |L.a.)  Nawt-Star-World 


Norfolk  (Va.)  Nawtpapart,  Ine. 


Pionaor  Pratt 
Sprtnofiald  (IN.)  Journal 
Watkinston  (D.  C.)  Pott 
Wintton-Salam  (N.  C.)  J< 

Santinal 

Others  have 
learned  of 


TIADE  MASK 


LINOTYPE  <3IID  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Foefory  and  Main  Office 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Branch  OHice  1377  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO 
CHICAGO  •  MINNtAPOllS  •  DENVER  •  lOS  ANGEIES  -  BOSTON 
CANADA  SEARS  LTD 


the  many 
STAR  Quad¬ 
der  advant¬ 
ages.  The 
latest  mod- 
el  with 
HYDRAULIC 

ACTUATING  UNIT  is  the 
ultimate  in  foolproof 
mechanism.  Why  net  write  today  for  full 
details  of  hew  much  it  can  earn  for  you? 
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WOOD  Metropolitan  color-adaptable  units  pro¬ 
vide  hea\‘^'-diity.  high-speed  facilities  for  modern 
black  and  ROP  color  newspaper  printing 


Wood  Pressroom  and  Reelroom  Equipment 
Combines  low  Cost,  High  Duality,  Dependability 


...and  makes  a 
GOOD  newspaper 
look  better! 


0  To  meet  the  requirements  of  today’s  high-speed, 
close-register,  color  printing,  WOOD  provides  the 
famous  Metropolitan  Press  and  reelroom  equipment 
which  has  proved  its  value  and  dependability  in 
many  of  America’s  leading  newspaper  plants. 

Look  to  WOOD,  first,  for  the  hest  in  pressroom, 
reelroom  and  stereotype  equipment. 

Send  for  literature  describing 
this  famous  equipment. 


^  WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Sofai  Office:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


WOOD  Electrotab  Autopaster:  Fully  auto- 
^  matic  finger-tip  two-button  control  for 
’  splicing  at  full  running  speed  of  press 
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Cafeteria  Serves 
Luncheon  for  60( 

"Food’s  hot  .  .  .  you're  not!” 

That’s  what  Chicago  Daily 
News  men  and  women  are  saying 
about  their  spanking  new  cafeteria. 

Staffers  applaud  the  hot,  60  cents 
plate  luncheon  served  in  attractive, 
air-conditioned  surroundings. 

They’re  pleased  to  get  a  meal 
consisting  of  soup,  hot  beef  or 
pork,  two  fresh  vegetables,  rolls, 
butter  and  drink  for  a  third  less 
than  they  would  pay  on  the  out¬ 
side. 

Seating  54,  the  cafeteria  is  op¬ 
erated  by  Progressive  Inc.,  which 
runs  a  chain  of  cafeterias  from 
Texas  to  New  Jersey. 

Run  by  Ex-Reporter 
It’s  self-service  all  the  way.  Only 
the  steam  table — and  the  cash  reg¬ 
ister — require  attendants. 

There’s  nothing  missing,  gadget- 
wise,  in  the  new  Daily  News  cafe¬ 
teria.  Besides  the  giant  air-condi¬ 
tioner,  there’s  an  electric  dishwash¬ 
er,  special  ice  cream  cabinet,  and 
twin,  king-sized  coffee  urns. 

We  bake  our  own  pies,  prepare 
all  the  food  in  the  tiny,  but  scien¬ 
tifically-planned  Daily  News  kitch¬ 
en,”  says  Joseph  Christensen,  own¬ 
er  of  Progressive,  Inc.,  who  used  to 
be  a  reporter  on  the  old  Chicago 
Journal. 

The  cafeteria  is  managed  by 
Barbara  Royer,  home  economics 
degree-holder  from  Iowa  State. 
The  luncheon  is  staffed  entirely  by 
women.  All  supervisors  must  hold 
a  college  degree. 

Engravings  Aid 
Weekly's  linage 

Engraving  equipment  is  “defi¬ 
nitely  a  linage  builder”  for  small 
dailies  and  weekly  newspapers, 
Milton  Hoyer,  San  Bruno  (Calif.) 
Herald,  told  the  Northern  unit, 
California  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

“In  circulation,  subscriptions 
show  results  from  our  use  of  a 
Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver.  We  also 
have  found  we  can  build  advertis¬ 
ing  space  by  use  of  advertising 
photos  of  persons,  stores  and  cus¬ 
tomers  and  presenting  a  layout,” 
Mr.  Hoyer  said. 

The  Herald  makes  no  extra 
charge  for  cuts  produced  from  the 
Fairchild,  Mr.  Hoyer  said.  Instead 
the  equipment  is  utilized  to  sell  il¬ 
lustrated  ads  to  merchants  in  its 
highly  competitive  San  Francisco 
Peninsula  community.  Results  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  the  week¬ 
ly.  he  reported. 

An  illustrated  gift  page  used  by 
t^  Pittsburgh  Post-Dispatch  found 
high  acceptability,  R.  R.  Reeve, 
advertising  manager,  told  the 
CNAMA  session. 


Fairchild  in  Hawaii;  j 

i  Units  in  Texas  Shop  ^ 

The  first  Fairchild  Scan-A- 
Graver  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
has  been  installed  at  the  Hilo  Tri- 
hnne-Herald,  according  to  Lester 
A.  Carpenter,  business  manager. 

“We  have  chosen  the  85  screen 
type  in  order  to  use  the  engravings  1 
in  the  commercial  printing  depart-  i 
ment,  as  well  as  in  our  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Carpenter  said. 

The  installation  was  handled  by 
Louis  Peril  from  the  New  York 
office  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  In- 
•strument  Corporation. 

«  *  • 

The  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
Statesman  recently  became  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
with  a  three-unit  Scan-A-Graver 
installation. 

Flint  Ink  to  Open 
Minneapolis  Branch 

Minneapolis  has  been  chosen  as 
a  printing  ink  factory  branch  to 
be  operated  by  the  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Company. 

The  Minneapolis  manufacturing 
operations  will  be  supervised  by 
Waldo  C.  Line.  He  is  moving  to 
Minneapolis  from  the  Chicago 
plant  of  the  Flint  Company.  He  1 
formerly  held  similar  positions  at  | 
the  company’s  New  Orleans  and  1 
Detroit  plants. 

Sales  of  Flint  inks  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  area  will  be  handled  by  the 
Richardson-Sovde  Co.,  Inc.,  who 
also  occupy  space  at  the  new  plant. 
Both  Jim  Richardson  and  Arch  | 
Sovde  are  well  known  in  graphic 
arts  circles.  j 

Sunpapers  Plant  i 
Cited  hy  Architects 

The  Sunpapers  building  has  been 
selected  by  the  Baltimore  Chapter, 
American  Institute  of  Architects, 
as  the  best  building,  of  any  type, 
erected  in  Baltimore  since  1946. 
The  building,  completed  in  1950, 
was  designed  by  Palmer,  Fisher, 
Williams  &  Ness. 

This  is  the  second  of  two  fa¬ 
mous  homes  of  the  Baltimore  Sun- 
pap)ers.  The  first  was  known  as 
the  Iron  Building — the  first  struc¬ 
ture  erected  with  iron  supporting 
columns.  That  home  was  de¬ 
stroyed  in  the  big  fire  of  1904 
which  leveled  a  part  of  the  city. 

Equipment  Display 
Planned  at  (NPA 

A  mechanical  equipment  display 
will  be  an  added  feature  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  annual  meeting  in  the 
Ambassador  Hotel.  Las  .Angeles, 
next  February. 

Ben  S.  Reddick  is  chairman  of 
the  equipment  feature,  an  innova¬ 
tion. 
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There  is  a  theory  that  a  man  who  specializes  in  mouse¬ 
traps  will  build  better  mousetraps  than  one  who  makes 
merely  wood  or  metal  products.  This  is  the  narrow  view  of 
the  self-conscious  specialist. 

Others  say,  “Specialists  are  those  who  know  more  and 
more  about  less  and  less.”  which  invites  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  specialist  of  all  must  be  be  who  knows 
everything  about  nothing. 

Federated  believes  that  the  hundreds  of  products  of 
non-ferrous  origin  have  a  basic  family  resemblance,  and 
that  the  more  we  know  about  all,  the  more  we  know  about 
each.  Thus  lead  is  found  with  silver  and  antimony,  and 
copper  and  tin  are  found  with  iron.  These  various  elements 
and  others  must  be  separated  and  refined,  or  in  some  cases, 
discarded.  Then,  re-combined  in  different  ways,  sometimes, 
alone,  sometimes  with  other  non-ferrous  ingredients,  they 
make  brass,  bronze  and  aluminum  ingot;  solders  and  type 
metals;  die  casting  alloys,  lead  products  and  bearing 
metals;  anodes  for  plating  and  for  cathodic  protection. 

Federated’s  competent  organization  of  scientists  and 
technicians,  and  its  widespread  field  force  of  servicemen 
are  unified  under  the  central  policy  of  producing  quality 
products  and  making  these  products  most  useful  to  every 
Federated  customer  from  the  one-man  shop  to  the  largest 
plant  in  the  country. 

We  count  it  an  advantage  to  our  customers  that 
Federated’s  org2mization  is  big  enough  to  specialize  in 
quality  control  and  service  from  the  depths  of  the  mine 
to  the  user’s  shop.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Federated, 
is  known  as  “Headquarters  for  Non-ferrous  Metals.” 


AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
120  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

I*  CaiMida.  Ftdwattd  Mitals  Conodo.lM., Toronto,  MonltMl 

Aluminum  and  Magnesium  •  Babbitts  •  Brasses  and  Bronzes  •  Anodes 
Die  Casting  Matals  •  Lead  ai  d  Lead  Products  •  .Solders  •  Type  Metals 
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composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 
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Sumter  Daily  Item 
Occupies  NewHome 
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The  new  plant  of  the  Sumter 
(S.  C.)  Daily  Item  was  formally 
opened  with  a  luncheon  at  the 
Elks  Club  for  visiting  newspaper 
men  and  their  wives  and  local 
officials.  Practically  every  daily 
paper  in  South  Carolina  was  rep¬ 
resented. 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon  in- 
-cluded  S.  L.  Latimer,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State,  and  F.  B.  Creech,  president 
of  Station  WFIG  and  former 
Mayor  of  Sumter.  H.  D.  Osteen, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Item, 
presided. 

An  open  house  for  the  general 
public  was  held  for  two  days  and 
several  thousand  persons  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  plant. 

Measuring  110  feet  frontage 
and  extending  back  100  feet,  the 
building  is  located  on  a  lot  200 
feet  by  160  feet,  affording  ample 
parking  space  for  employes  and 
customers  and  room  for  additions. 

The  exterior  of  the  one-story 
building  is  finished  with  light  buff 
stucco  and  red  Roman  brick.  The 
business  offices,  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  departments  oc¬ 
cupy  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
Private  offices  for  department 
heads  are  also  located  in  this  part 
of  the  building.  The  floors  in 
these  departments  are  of  light 
buff  asphalt  tile.  The  plaster  walls 
are  painted  a  light  green  and  the 
ceilings  are  of  white  Celotex. 
Some  of  the  offices  are  panelled. 
All  departments  are  equipped  with 
gray  steel  desks,  chairs  and  filing 
•  cases. 

A  large  section  back  of  the 
main  offices  is  taken  up  by  the 
photographic  and  engraving  de¬ 
partments.  The  darkroom  is 
•equipped  with  three  enlargers, 
■stainless  steel  developing  sink  and 
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Kxtvriur  of  Sumter  (S.  C.l  Daily  Item  plant. 
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The  Sumter  Daily  Item's  stereo  shop,  equipped  with  latest  machinery  for  processing  tubular  plates. 

heavy,  acid-resistant  counters.  A  work.  A  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  press  room  is  a  new  Goss  Dek-/ 
large  photographic  studio  is  pro-  is  used  for  making  engravings,  85-  Tube  16-page  press,  equipped  f( 
vided  for  taking  portraits,  group  line  screen  being  used  for  direct  printing  black  and  two  colors, 
and  wedding  pictures.  A  5x7  prinfing.  stereotyping  cquipme 

portrait  camera  and  several  banks  The  entire  budding,  with  the  purchased  along  with  tl 

of  floodlights  are  used  for  this  exception  of  the  press  room  and  Included  are  a  Goss  va 

uum' tubular  casting  box,  Sta-I 

1^  "  Master  former,  Goss  finishing  m 

lighted  by  the  latest  type  of  fluor-  3,  „ 

■  cscent  fixture.  All  of  the  ceilings  Monomelt  Plane-O-Plate,  ft 

■  are  insulated  with  Hammond  flat  caster  wi 

I  ■Ifi  I  electric  pot  and  Noland  electi 

I  I  I  H  I  I  H  K Four  Linotypes,  an  Elrod,  a  remelt  furnace.  Electricitv  is  us 
m  Lt  I  l  udlciw.  Rouse  rotary  miterer,  for  all  melting  operations,  the  I 

Morrison  slug  stripper,  Hammond  stereotype  pot  being  equipp 
gl'^ler  saw  and  a  heavy  duty  Goss  ^ix  General  Electric  caln 

mat  roller  comprise  the  principal  immersion  units, 
equipment  in  the  composing  room. 

None  of  the  major  items  of  equip-  The  paper  storage  room 
ment  in  the  composing  room  are  large  enough  to  hold  two  caro 
more  than  four  years  old,  most  paper, 
having  been  bought  in  the  last  year.  The  Item  is  entirely  owned  a 
Two  Model  5  Linotypes  published  by  the  oldest  newspa] 

equipped  with  Teletypesetters.  family  in  ^uth  Carolina.  N- 
The  Goss  mat  roller  is  located  Osteen  started  the  family  >n  1 
in  the  composing  room,  just  inside  newspaper  business  when  he  p' 
the  door  to  the  press  room.  chased  the  weekly  Watchman 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Southron  in  1854. 
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A  very  vital  word  where  the  fin¬ 
ished  work  is  concerned  .  .  .  mats 
without  a  flaw:  plates  that  leave 
nothin?  to  be  desired. 
Satisfactory  results  cannot  be 
had  if  Chases  are  time-consum- 
in?  in  the  lock-up,  due  to  warp- 
in?.  worn  screws  and  screw  slots. 
.\nd.  without  quite  realizin?  it. 
you  may  be  losin?  both  time  and 
money.  Etxtra-filler  pieces  are  an 
a??ravation.  There  are  numerous 
Chase  faults.  Why  not  replace 
the  ?uilty  ones  in  YOUR  shop? 
You  have  only  to  write  us  for 
cooperative  advice.  And  the 
Chases  are  avmlable  at  all  repu¬ 
table  Dealers. 
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Labor  Writers  Stress 
Peaceful  Reporting 
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By  Wellington  Wales 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citiien-Advertiser 


The  often  heard  complaint  by 
both  labor  and  management  that 
they  seldom  make  headlines  except 
in  case  of  strikes  was  given  a  close 
look  by  labor  news  writers  at  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Dec.  4  and  5.  The 
result:  a  consensus  of  those  17 
present  that  newspapers  are  doing 
their  best  under  the  circumstances. 

The  occasion  was  the  Second 
Annual  Conference  of  Labor  News 
Writers  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations. 

Discussion  in  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  centered  about  the  problems 
of  labor  news  writing  and  the  need 
for  greater  coverage  of  peaceful 
and  constructive  labor  relations. 
The  purpose  of  the  school,  now  in 
its  eighth  year,  is  to  promote  such 
relations. 

Though  not  all  the  newsmen 
agreed  everything  possible  is  being 
done  to  report  non-strike  news, 
most  believ^  a  commendable  ef¬ 
fort  is  put  forth  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  space,  source  material  and 
good  news  judgment. 

Space  and  Time  Limits 
Several  of  those  present,  includ¬ 
ing  William  Ringle  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union,  Harry  Elwood  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and 
Charles  Stuart  of  the  Jamestown 
Post-Journal,  .said  their  newspapers 
could  do  more  on  this  score  if 
there  were  more  space  available 
and  more  time  for  reportorial  dig¬ 
ging. 

Everett  Jennings  of  the  Geneva 
Times  said  coverage  of  peaceful 
labor  news  was  severely  hampered 
by  the  plants  and  unions  them- 
«lvM.  Frequently  they  maintain  a 
suspicious  attitude  toward  newspa¬ 
pers  because  of  past  reporting  of 
strikes. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mary  Tes- 
sier  of  the  Schenectady  Gazette 
that  fuller  reportage  might  be 
maintained  if  newspapers  felt 
larger  staffs  were  justified  for  this 
branch  of  the  news. 

Others  who  said  they  believed 
newspapers  are  doing  all  right  as 
is  were  Buck  Cleary  of  the  Ithaca 
lournal.  William  Lawton  of  the 
Pingliamton  Press.  Luther  Bliven 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  Press 
and  Eileen  Campion  of  the  Yon- 
Iters  Herald  -  Statesman.  Caroline 
Adams  of  Business  Week,  one  of 
the  few  representatives  of  other 
than  the  daily  press  present,  agreed 
'"'ith  this  group. 

_Ray  Warner  of  the  Utica  Press 
'aid  he  thought  coverage  of  peace- 
tnl  labor  -  management  relations 
ends  to  be  dull  and  not  news¬ 
worthy. 

Tbls.  he  said,  is  because  so  much 
I®  It  falls  in  the  gold-watch-after- 

2,  19M|editor  & 


fifty-years’-service  category.  His 
comment  brought  suggestions  for 
other  types  of  peaceful  labor  re¬ 
porting,  including  that  of: 

1.  Successful  instances  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining. 

2.  Potential  labor  difficulties  an¬ 
ticipated  and  alternative  solutions 
offered  before  they  materialize. 

3.  Amicable  relations  under 
conditions  which  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  have  produced  trouble. 

4.  “Social  action”  by  union  or 
union-management  groups  to  deal 
with  persistent  community  prob¬ 
lems. 

5.  Profit-sharing  plans. 

6.  .Achievement  resulting  from 
suggestion-box  programs. 

Following  agreement  by  the 
newsmen  that  in  general  their  ef¬ 
forts  toward  covering  peaceful 
labor  news  are  as  much  as  might 
be  expected,  Joseph  Pagano,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Industrial  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  State  Department 
of  I.abor.  said  “If  we  are  not  doing 
so  badly  let’s  prove  it  by  sending 
clippings  of  ‘peaceful’  stories  to 
Wayne  Hodges  .so  that  next  year 
we  can  go  over  them.”  Professor 
Wayne  Hodges  of  the  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  is 
director  of  the  labor  news  confer¬ 
ences. 

It  was  also  agreed  at  the  meeting 
that  plants  and  unions  can  be  edu¬ 
cated  to  cooperate  more  fully  with 
the  press. 

Variety  of  Questions 
Other  labor-management  news 
questions  discussed  were: 

1.  Should  reporters  accept  off-the- 
record  statements? 

It  was  generally  agreed  the  off- 
the-record  statement  tends  danger¬ 
ously  to  hamstring,  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  the  labor  writer.  The 
device  should  be  avoided. 

When  the  reporter  does  take  an 
off-the-record  statement  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  a  (sometimes  unwarranted) 
compliment  to  the  source.  Wheth¬ 
er  to  do  so  is  a  question  for  the 
newsman’s  serious  consideration. 
Far  more  often  than  not  the  re¬ 
lease  of  full  information  will 
speed,  rather  than  hamper,  solu¬ 
tion  of  labor  difficulties. 

2.  Should  reporters  have  the  right 
to  attend  labor  meetings? 

This  is  up  to  the  unions,  for 

they,  like  the  firms  they  work  for, 
are  private  corporations.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  to  them,  however, 
that  fully  publicized  dealings  are 
often  to  their  advantage. 

3.  Should  newspapers  editorially 
advocate  one  solution  or  an¬ 
other  in  a  strike? 

Opinion  here  was  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast.  Some  said  it  is  the  new.spa- 
per’s  duty,  others  believed  they  arc 


not  qualified  to  do  so.  One  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  cast  further  light  on 
the  facts  but  not  necessarily  advo¬ 
cate  a  solution. 

4.  Are  Union  and  management 
sources  generally  available  Jor 
comment? 

Here  too  was  wide  variance,  de¬ 
pending  on  individuals  and  organ¬ 
izational  policy.  Reporters  ran  in¬ 
to  “archaic”  public  relations  with 
some  groups  in  their  localities. 

Use  of  the  “no  comment”  reply 
is  seemingly  on  the  increase,  per¬ 
haps  due  to  the  source’s  having 
seen  it  used  frequently  by  persons 
in  high  office  on  television. 

It  was  suggested  that  some 
strikes  stem  from  employes’  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  company: 
thus  employers  may  be  shown  that 
public  information  is  in  their 
favor. 

5.  What  part  should  "community 
welfare"  play  in  release  of  la¬ 
bor  news? 

The  question  was  answered  in 
kind:  “Who  is  to  decide  what  is  in 
the  community’s  best  interestT’  It 
was  noted,  however,  that  no  news¬ 
man  of  responsibility  enjoys  por¬ 
traying  his  city  as  a  “bad  labor 
town.” 

Nevertheless  most  of  the  report¬ 
ers  said  unfavorable  labor  news 
cannot  ethically  be  withheld  or 
toned  down. 

ft.  What  part  should  labor  report¬ 
ers  take  in  forming  editorial 
opinion? 

Labor  writers  are  obviously  in 
a  position  to  provide  editors  with 
facts  and  first-hand  observations. 
They  should  not,  it  was  suggested, 
be  expected  to  formulate  editorial 
policies.  The  reporters  said  that 
for  the  most  part  their  relations 
wiih  news  sources  were  not  seri¬ 
ously  jeopardized  by  adverse  ed¬ 
itorial  comment  in  their  newspa¬ 
pers,  though  there  were  exceptions. 


Trend  to  Freedom 
In  Trial  Reporting 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

High  court  decisions  in  so-called 
trial  by  newspaper  incidents  indi¬ 
cate  a  trend  toward  more  freedom 
to  report  facts  of  pending  court 
cases. 

Hedo  M.  Zacherle  notes  and 
documents  the  press  freedom  trend 
in  the  current  Iowa  Law  Review, 
quarterly  publication  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  College  of  Law. 
Mr.  Zacherle  is  assistant  general 
counsel  for  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune. 

Dne  reason  for  the  press-favor¬ 
ing  decisions  is  a  broadening  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Another  is  a  growing  respect  of 
the  high  courts  for  the  objectivity 
and  accuracy  of  most  newspapers, 
suggests  the  Iowa  specialist  in  laws 
affecting  the  press. 

Citing  historical  landmarks  in 
court-press  relations,  Mr.  Zacherle 
notes  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
greatly  limited  the  power  of  courts 
to  punish  as  contempt  “far  more 
offensive  publications  than  pretrial 
fact  reports.” 

Boston  Traveler 
Sparks  Charity  Law 

Bosion 

A  legislative  commission  inves¬ 
tigating  charitable  drives  in  this 
state  has  recommended  that  all 
charities,  other  than  churches,  be 
required  to  have  a  permit  from  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare  before  conducting  drives. 

The  inquiry  began  as  a  result 
of  a  series  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
calling  attention  to  many  so-called 
fraudulent  drives  that  take  place 
every  year. 


Group  to  Disband 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  West  Virginia  Publishers 
■Association  will  be  dissolved  Jan. 
1,  opening  the  way  for  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  West  Virginia  Press 
Association.  Directors  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  group  voted  to  provide  a 
pension  for  James  W.  Weir,  .secre¬ 
tary  of  the  association  for  30  years. 


I  f  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  “Down  Under." 


1 5  HomilfoR  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscriptiou  to  U.  S.  $330. 
Writt  tar  tampla  copy. 
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Why  Letters  Are  Read 
More  Than  Editorials 


By  Stephen  Schofield 

(A  Canadian  country  editor) 


Which  are  more  important  and  City.  You  may  be  quite  right.  it  seems  that  the  U.  S.  govern-  review  (Nov.  22).  This  is  accu- 

more  read— editorials  or  letters  to  But  I  would  wager  that  more  read-  ment  is  bent  on  taking  away  the  rate,  but  no  further  than  it  goes 

the  editor?  Of  course,  editors  ers  of  even  the  New  York  Times  land  the  Mikasuki  Indians,  one  of  j.e.  Wechsler’s  RECORD  up  to 

would  declare  and  most  people  read  letters  to  the  editor  than  edi-  two  Seminole  tribes,  have  occupied  age  22.  Shrewdly,  he  plays  on 


Seminole  Meeting 
Open  to  Reporters 

Miami,  Fla. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  his¬ 
tory,  Seminole  Indians  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  opened  their  general  coun¬ 
cil  meeting  to  a  newspaper  report¬ 
er  and  photographer. 


gram  —  to  encourage  greater  at¬ 
tendance  and  support  for  all 
churches  and  synagogues. 

Charles  E.  Wilson 
National  Chairman 

Wechsler  Book 

To  THE  Editor;  “Wechsler  Sets 
Forth  His  Record  in  Detail”— such 
is  your  head  for  Prof.  Ellard’s 


probably  believe  that  editorials  are  torials. 


more  important  and  more  read. 
But  how  do  they  know? 


Quite  often  my  publisher  de- 


for  150  years.  The  Mikasukis  want  sympathy  for  “youth"  and  for  “our 
no  part  of  this,  not  even  for  the  good  old  days  in  school.” 


dined  to  print  some  of  my  edito-  $50,000,000  the  government  is  re- 


Furtively,  I  often  watched  read-  rials.  “Sorry,  Steve,”  he  said,  “I  ported  willing  to  give  in  return. 


ers  read  my  paper  (the  Porcupine  won’t  have  that.  Kill  it.” 

Advunce,  Timmins,  Ontario).  I  I  didn’t  argue.  I  went  home  and  white  man,  the  Mikasukis  invited  Chas.  Rhoads  WaiHMS 

would  go  into  a  cafe  and  drop  a  got  my  landlady  and  often  one  or  a  Miami  Daily  News  reporter.  Rose  Hezekiah  Williams  &  Sons 
copy  on  a  table,  then  sit  at  an-  two  others,  to  write  it  in  the  form  Mallory,  to  attend  a  grand  pow  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

other  table  and  watch  a  man  come  of  a  letter.  The  publisher  would  al-  wow  of  tribal  leaders. 

and  pick  it  up— and  see  what  he  ways  pass  a  letter,  lest  he  lose  a  Miss  Mallory  took  Chief  Pho-  Automobile  Rates 
read.  subscription.  And  thus  I  knew  that  tographer  Ed  Pierce  with  her  and 

A  man  came  in.  He  opened  the  the  matter  would  be  equally,  if  not  the  two  made  the  trip  through  the  .  the  t^OR:  1  see  0“^ 

paper  to  the  editorial  page.  Ah,  more  widely,  read  than  it  would  in  jungle  and  swamp  Everglades  to  c'^t'on  is  listed  as  one  which  “has 

. _ i  *•  *•  _  ®  -  naH  ciir»r'^cc  in  i-intaimno  IapqI 


To  lay  their  story  before  the  infant. 


McCarthy  was  checking  Wechs¬ 
ler  after  “1936",  not  Wechsler-the- 


Chas.  Rhoads  WaiUMs 


watch  him  lap  up  my  leading  edi-  editorial  form. 


the  parley’s  meeting  place,  a  hum- 


torial — that  thumper  about  U.  S.-  What  is  it  that  dissuades  a  reader  mock  deep  in  the  swamplands. 
Canada  relations!  Won’t  that  tickle  from  reading  an  editorial?  Be-  Miss  Mallory  reported: 

his  .vertebrae?  cause  an  editor — after  all,  he  is  an  “About  25  council  members. 

No.  He  ignored  that.  He  ig-  Editor — and  despite  vehement  as-  braves,  stood  stoicly  while 


Miss  Mallory  reported: 

“About  25  council  members,  all 


had  some  success  in  obtaining  local 
advertising  rates  for  new  car  ad¬ 
vertising,”  in  your  story  of  Nov. 
21,  page  15.  I’m  afraid  there  has 


No.  He  ignored  that.  He  ig-  Editor — and  despite  vehement  as-  braves,  stood  stoicly  while  the  misunderstanding  somewhere 

nored  it  entirely.  First  he  read  sertion  to  the  contrary,  is  inclined  problems  were  threshed  out  in  Mik-  a'o/tg  l^e  way  because  at  no  tune 

the  letters.  He  read  every  single  to  consider  himself  Sir  Oracle:  asuki.  This  then  was  translated  1"  entire  history  has  this  orgu- 

letter.  Then  he  glanced  for  an  “When  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  into  English  for  the  reporter.”  ization  taken  any  part  in  ^king 

instant  at  the  editorial  headings,  bark.”  However  slight  this  tend-  ■  — any  rate  policy  or  change  in  rate 

the  headings  only,  and  then  read  ency,  it  is  usually  there.  (It  was  fourth,  under  some  among  newspapers, 

the  very  bottom  editorial,  a  very  in  me,  heaven  knows,  and  still  is.)  housewives’  letters.  Surely  that  is  Some  members  of  our  organiza- 
short  one.  And  when  the  Editor  lays  his  mag-  more  democratic  treatment.  acting  as  individuals  in  thee 

•Light  One  at  Top’  nificent  effort— and  often  it  is  mag-  Lord  contacts  with  the  local  newspapen. 

Thenceforth,  therefore,  I  got  a  njficent— -into  a  long  column  ^^der  Alexander  himself,  indeed  a  fine  have  obviously  discussed  Mte  mat- 
"light”  little  editorial  at  the  top,  masthead,  he  bespeaks:  This,  fgHow  and  prince  of  gentlemen  as  I®''®  connection  with  their  om 
deducing  that  a  reader  would  be  Bcntlemen,  is  our'considered  opin-  ^f  Canada  found  him  and  individual  advertising, 
more  inclined  to  read  that  and  know  him  to  be,  would  like  to  see  Other  than  listen  to  advertising 

then,  as  a  ball  rolls,  he  would  be  ^  it  done?  representatives  of  the  newspapen 

more  inclined  to  dig  into  a  ^’'S^t,  dissuades  readers.  j  letters  are  read  on  occasion  of  announcement  ot 

“heavv”  editorial  underneath  Position  Counts  as  much  if  not  more  than  edi-  rate  increases,  this  dealer  ass«ia 


then,  as  a  ball  rolls,  he  would  be 
more  inclined  to  dig  into  a 
“heavy”  editorial  underneath. 

The  only  big  Canadian  newspa- 


n  on  this  important  topic  of  the  to  would  like  to  see  Other  than  listen  to  advertising 

loment.  And  that,  however  done?  representatives  of  the  newspapen 

ight,  dissuades  readers.  j  j^ink  letters  are  read  on  occasion  of  announcement  ot 

Position  Counts  as  much  if  not  more  than  edi-  rate  increases,  this  dealer  associa-  j 

And  what  about  the  order  of  the  torials,  and  short  editorials  more  tion  has  never  at  any  time  (1) 


per  that  does  this  is  the  Ottawa  letters?  Even  in  northern  Ontario  than  long. 

Journal,  which  sometimes  runs  a  I  sometimes  received  letters  from 

light  editorial  at  the  top.  1  remem-  prominent  people — Lord  Alexan- 

ber  one,  for  instance,  on  the  as-  der,  Stephen  Leacock,  sometimes  a  RedClGrS  Soy 

suaging  pastime  of  keeping  scrap-  cabinet  minister  or  a  famous  ac-  continue 

books.  tress.  (I  wrote  to  them  first,  so- 


But  the  man  I  was  watching  read  liciting  their  views  on  matters  of 
the  letters  first.  He  read  them  all.  interest  to  the  community;  and 
And  I  have  seen  this  happen  in  they  answered,  the  more  famous, 
buses  and  in  waiting  rooms,  again  the  more  prompt  and  reliable  the 


than  long.  taken  action  for  or  against  rates. 

(2)  taken  action  for  or  agaiffit 

rate  policy,  (3)  sought  any  n* 

RGadGrS  Soy  adjustments  or  policies,  (4)  ot 

.■II  ■»  even  considered  any  of  these  ac- 

continued  from  page  2  ..  ,  _ 

tions  as  a  group.  As  a  matter  o. 

c  ij  u  ,1-  u  u  fact,  we  like  our  local  newspape: 

in  a  field  where  they  have  so  much 

in  common.  ^ 

Let’s  have  more  of  them,  and  I  u.-,  viuare 


buses  and  in  waiting  rooms,  again  the  more  prompt  and  reliable  the  '"'Tr  S 

and  again.  Though  it  may  not  reply,  generally,  I  found.)  live  thin  vour  naee  55  (Nov  28)  on  the  questionnaire  ...  or  maw 

happen  generally,  I  think  it  hap-  For  instance,  unable  to  interview  they  read  us  wrong.  Anyhow.. 


happen  generally,  I  think  it  hap-  For  instance,  unable  to  interview 
pens  far  more  often  than  editors  Lord  Alexander  when  he  was  up 


would  like  to  believe.  there,  I  handed  a  letter 

Why?  ter  of  his  car  on  the  i 

L'nslanted  View  Some  days  later  he  rep 

Because  the  reader  knows,  per-  handwriting, 
haps  unconsciously,  that  a  letter  ^he  Editor, 
is  “straight,”  unslanted  by  policy  Porcupine  Advance 
or  owner’s  prejudices  or  the  myriad  Timmins,  Ontario, 
pressures  that  emanate  through-  Dear  Mr.  Schofield, 
out  any  newspaper;  because  the  Sorry  I’ve  been  so 


ru.  headline  indicated. 

Lord  Alexander  when  ^  was  up  L).  Cressman, 

here  I  handed  a  letter  to  the  por-  Manager 


ter  of  his  car  on  the  royal  train.  Lees  and  Sons  Co., 

Some  days  later  he  replied  in  his  Bridgeport,  Pa. 
handwriting: 


t  amt  so. 

Thomas  C.  WiLsm 
Reno  Motor  Car  Dealers 
Association, 

Reno,  Nevada. 


RIAL  Aided  _  ■ 

To  the  Editor:  It  gives  me  Pakistan  NoWSIUCin 
great  pleasure  to  express  my  per-  q  ToIpHo  Blade 
sonal  appreciation  for  your  inter-  lOieao  Diaae 


pressures  that  emanate  through-  Dear  Mr.  Schofield,  sonal  appreciation  for  your  inter- 

out  any  newspaper;  because  the  Sorry  I’ve  been  so  busy  these  ^st  in  cooperating  with  the  Relig-  Toledo,  06- 

letter  is  written  by  someone  who  last  few  days,  otherwise  I  would  jon  In  American  Life  (RIAL)  Mohammed  Mukhtar  Zamaii.i 
knows  nothing  about  journalism  or  have  answered  sooner.  Fishing  in  program.  Pakistan  newsman,  has  reports- 

“how  to  write”;  because  it  is  a  northern  Ontario  was  nil.  The  we  all  feel  that  the  appearance  for  temporary  assignment  to 
naked  piece  of  feeling  dashed  off  water  was  too  high,  too  muddy  of  the  article,  “Council  Opens  ’53  Toledo  Blade,  under  auspices  o 

in  the  head  of  indignation,  Mrs.  and  too  fast.  The  best  fishing  Drive  for  Religion  In  U.S.  Life”  in  the  education  service  of  the 

Smithers  complaining  from  her  water  I  have  found  in  Canada  is  the  October  31st  issue,  and  the  partment  of  State, 

kitchen  table,  the  voice  of  the  the  Serpentine  River  in  Newfound-  fip,,  editorial  in  the  November  7th  Mr.  Zaman,  who  is  manac 

people;  that  that  is  what  the  reader  land.  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  editor  of  the  Associated  Press  ^ 

wants  and  most  needs  to  be  broad-  Yours  sincerely,  played  an  important  part  in  ad-  Pakistan  in  East  Pakistan, 

cast?  Possibly  that  is  the  reason.  .\LEXANDER  of  Tunis.  vanf-ina  the  <>fTnrt.s  of  our  nrooram.  at  riovpmmpnt  Colleee. 


wants  and  most  needs  to  be  broad¬ 
cast?  Possibly  that  is  the  reason. 
Ah,  you  may  say,  that  may  ap- 


fine  editorial  in  the  November  7th  Mr.  Zaman,  who  is  mana? 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  editor  of  the  Associated  Press  ^ 
played  an  important  part  in  ad-  Pakistan  in  East  Pakistan, 
vancing  the  efforts  of  our  program,  at  Government  College. 

The  support  of  your  publication  ad,  and  at  Allahabad  Univen  -- 


An,  you  may  say,  that  may  ap-  Now  where  was  1  to  put  that  The  support  of  your  publication  ad,  and  at  Allahabad  Uni'en 
ply  in  the  wilds  of  northern  On-  letter,  certainly  a  choice  one  to  run  will  do  much  toward  emphasizing  receiving  his  LLB  degree 
tario,  but  not,  say,  in  New  York  up  there.  First?  Not  at  all.  I  put  the  over-all  objective  of  this  pro-  years  ago. 
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41%  of  Trials 
In  Philadelphia 
Closed  to  Press 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Forty-one  percent  of  court  trials 
here  in  1952  were  closed  to  the 
public,  Walter  Lister,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
said  Dec.  8  in  a  panel  discussion 
of  ‘The  Role  of  the  Press  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Trials”  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

The  other  speaker  was  Edwin 
P.  Rome,  Philadelphia  lawyer, 
who  said  the  defendant’s  right  to 
a  fair  trial  was  equal  to  the  right 
of  the  people  to  get  information 
about  court  cases. 

“Do  you  people,”  Mr.  Lister 
asked,  “have  any  idea  how  many 
trials,  held  in  Philadelphia  last 
year,  were  not  open?  I  have  the 
figures,  and  they  are  astonishing. 
The  number  is  37,000.  All  cases, 
state  and  federal,  were  only 
90.000. 

“That  means  that  41  percent  of 
all  the  trials  in  this  city  were 
closed  absolutely,  not  by  statute 
but  by  rule  of  the  court,  to  the 
public  and  to  the  press.” 

Mr.  Lister  said  17,000  of  these 
were  in  Juvenile  Court,  11,000 
were  domestic  relations  cases, 
4.000  were  divorce  suits,  and  the 
rest  were  scattered  among  misde- 
meanance,  sex  and  adoption  cases. 

“The  theory  behind  the  secrecy 
in  Juvenile  Court,”  he  said,  “is 
interesting,  and  to  my  mind,  tragic. 

It  began  with  a  high-minded  idea 
by  the  late  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
in  Denver,  that  family  and  juven¬ 
ile  cases  could  best  be  heard  in 
chambers,  where  a  kindly,  under¬ 
standing  judge  would  have  heart 
to  heart  talks.,  shielded  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  reporters,  and  re¬ 
shape  the  lives  of  the  unfortunates 
who  came  before  him.  Judge  Lind¬ 
sey  had  considerable  success,  and 
the  idea  spread. 

Patronage  Mill 

“In  Philadelphia,  our  Juvenile 
Court  was  shaped  by  the  late 
Judge  Charles  Lincoln  Brown, 
"'ho  had  a  great  interest  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems  and  an  equally 
great  interest  in  Republican  city 
politics. 

“Judge  Brown  did  much  for 
children.  He  also  built  a  political 
machine  out  of  his  court’s  million- 
dollar-a-year  payroll.  Understand¬ 
ably,  a  court  which  disposes  of 
children’s  cases  all  behind  closed 
sioors,  can  be  a  ward  committee¬ 
man’s  dream. 

“Judge  John  A.  Boyle,  Judge 
Brown’s  successor,  has  taken  the 
brave  step  of  ordering  the  court 
employes  to  stay  out  of  all  politi- 
^1  activity.  These  employes,  are, 
however,  for  the  most  part  those 
appointed,  politically,  in  Judge 
Brown’s  day.” 

Mr.  Lister  pointed  out  that  sec- 
rwy  had  not  solved  the  problem 
of  curbing  crime. 

This  year,”  he  said,  “juvenile 

Editor 


delinquency  is  at  an  all-time  high, 
with  arrests  up  12  percent  over 
1952.  Complaints  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency —  cases  in  which  police 
were  unable  to  find  the  culprits — 
are  up  71  percent. 

“An  assistant  district  attorney, 
Stanley  Gomberg,  after  serving  a 
year  in  the  court,  has  cited  a 
whole  series  of  cases  in  which,  he 
says,  innocent  youngsters  were  sent 
up  through  carelessness  or  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  court.” 

Behind  the  sealed  doors  of  the 
divorce  court,  the  editor  said, 
perjury  and  collusion  are  not 
only  condoned  but  expected  and 
invited. 

“Is  the  conscience  of  either 
Bench  or  Bar  easy  on  this  point?” 
he  asked. 

Mr.  Lister  admitted  that  news¬ 
papers  themselves  are  as  much  to 
blame  for  closed  trials  as  the  Bar 
and  the  Courts. 

“As  for  the  newspapers,”  he 
said,  “I  suspect  they  may  have 
been  relieved  that  they  didn’t  have 
to  spend  the  time  and  money  cov¬ 
ering  extra  courts.  Divorce  and 
juvenile  crime,  at  the  case  level. 


don’t  make  much  striking  news. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  protest 
by  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
against  this  41  percent  blackout. 

“What  we  all  forgot,  and  what 
I  hope  we  can  now  remember,  is: 
that  when  you  take  away  the  sun, 
you  get  mildew;  that  when  you 
invoke  secrecy,  you  invite  fraud; 
and  that  the  best  way  to  get  proper 
administration  of  justice  is  to  have 
it  all  done  in  the  open,  so  that 
public  business  can  be  the  public’s 
business.” 

Mr.  Rome  said  that  pre-trial  and 
during  trial  comments  by  newspa¬ 
pers  can  prejudice  a  defendant’s 
case,  but  admitted  that  this  was 
difficult  to  prove. 

Mr.  Rome  said  he  saw  a  head¬ 
line  before  the  trial  ended  in  the 
Greenlease  kidnapping  case  which 
said:  “Jury  To  Do  Killers  To 
Death.”  He  said  “trial  by  news¬ 
paper”  was  a  serious  problem  in 
criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Lister  said  lawyers  often 
exaggerate  the  influence  that  news¬ 
paper  comments  have  on  court 
cases. 


ABC  Ban  on  Coupon 
Payments  to  Stand 


A  RULE  which  makes  coupons 
unacceptable  in  payment  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  was  left  unchanged  by 
a  vote  of  the  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  at  a 
meeting.  Dec.  3-4,  in  New  York 
City. 

The  question  of  relaxing  the  rule 
arose  at  the  annual  membership 
meeting  in  October  in  connection 
with  a  plan  in  which  Raleigh,  ciga¬ 
rettes  offer  coupons  as  part  pay¬ 
ment  for  magazine  subscriptions. 

The  Board  adopted  a  change  in 
rules  to  eliminate  the  number  of 
checking  copies  sent  to  advertisers 
and  agencies  from  the  figure  used 
to  determine  whether  a  publication 
meets  the  70  per  cent  paid  circula¬ 
tion  rule.  The  number  of  checking 
copies  will  be  shown,  as  in  the 
past,  in  paragraph  8  of  Bureau 
Reports. 

The  percentage  of  paid  will  then 
be  determined  by  dividing  the  aver¬ 
age  net  paid  by  the  adjusted  distri¬ 
bution  figure. 

Plans  for  the  Bureau’s  40th  An¬ 
niversary  Year  with  special  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  history  of  circulation 
auditing  were  discussed. 

New  Committees 

Board  committees  were  named 
by  W.  A.  Hart,  president  and 
chairman,  as  follows: 

Auditing  Practice — E.  R.  Hatton, 
chairman.  Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  H.  H.  Kynett,  S.  O.  Sha¬ 
piro,  Charles  E.  Sweet. 

Policy — John  H.  Platt,  chair¬ 
man,  Benjamin  Allen,  Stanley  R. 
Clague,  B.  C.  Duffy,  E.  R.  Hatton, 
Leslie  A.  Watt. 

Business  Publication  Forms  and 
Practices  —  Stanley  R.  Clague, 


chairman,  J.  E.  Blackburn,  Jr., 
George  C.  Dibert,  E.  Ross  Gamble, 
Harley  H.  Noyes,  H.  H.  Rimmer, 
Frank  T.  Tucker. 

Canadian  Promotion  and  Service 
— H.  H.  Rimmer,  chairman,  W.  J. 
J.  Butler,  Carleton  Healy. 

Circulation  Rules  and  Methods 
— William  F.  Lucey,  chairman, 
Benjamin  Allen,  J.  E.  Blackburn, 
Jr.,  Henry  C.  Botsford.  George  C. 
Dibert.  E.  R.  Hatton,  Carleton 
Healy,  H.  H.  Kynett.  Leslie  A. 
Watt. 

City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones 
— E.  R.  Hatton,  chairman.  Lisle 
Baker,  Jr.,  Lowry  H.  Crites,  Carle¬ 
ton  Healy,  H.  H.  Kynett,  Walter  P. 
Lantz. 

Finance  —  E.  Ross  Gamble, 
chairman,  Benjamin  Allen.  J.  E. 
Blackburn.  Jr.,  W.  J.  J.  Butler, 
Russell  Z.  Eller,  Verne  E.  Joy,  Har¬ 
lan  G.  Palmer,  John  H.  Platt, 
Charles  E.  Sweet. 

Promotion  and  Membership — 
J.  E.  Blackburn,  Jr.,  chairman. 
Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  William  N.  Con¬ 
nolly,  George  C.  Dibert.  Carleton 
Healy,  H.  H.  Rimmer,  S.  O.  Sha¬ 
piro,  Leslie  A.  Watt. 

Religious  Press — H.  H.  Kynett, 
chairman,  Benjamin  .Mien.  George 
C.  Dibert,  William  F.  Lucey,  Har¬ 
ley  H.  Noyes. 

Study  of  Organization  —  H.  H. 
Kynett,  chairman,  Stanley  R. 
Clague,  E.  Ross  Gamble.  E.  R. 
Hatton,  Carleton  Healy. 

Fortieth  Anniversary  Annual 
Meeting — ^William  N.  Connolly, 
chairman,  Benjamin  Allen.  Stan¬ 
ley  R.  Clague,  Ben  Duffy,  E.  Ross 
Gamble,  Walter  P.  Lantz,  John  H. 
Platt. 


Staffers  Rescue 
Their  O  wn,  W  ork 
On  Tornado 

Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Stunned  by  tragedy  striking  with 
suddenness  and  affecting  directly 
or  indirectly  every  member  of  its 
force,  as  casualty  lists  grew,  the 
Post  and  Herald  staffs  worked 
through  a  frantic  night  to  publish 
its  Sunday  (Dec.  6)  paper  and  give 
an  account  of  Vicksburg’s  tornado. 

The  twister  struck  about  5:30 
p.m.  on  Dec.  5.  killed  32  people, 
injured  270.  damaged  or  destroyed 
stores  and  homes  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000,000  in  property  damage. 

The  Vicksburg  newspaper’s  new 
building  escaped  damage,  but  the 
former  plant  was  demolished. 

The  newspaper  plant  is  within 
two  blocks  of  the  downtown  area 
where  the  storm  dealt  its  greatest 
havoc.  The  first  warning  of  the 
disaster  was  the  disruption  of  elec¬ 
trical  and  telephone  service.  As 
news  of  the  catastrophe  came  in, 
employes’  first  thoughts  were  for 
the  whereabouts  of  their  own  fami¬ 
lies. 

Post  Editor  Charlie  Faulk  saw 
the  funnel-shaped  courier  of  de¬ 
struction  as  it  approached.  “I  saw 
the  storm  coming.  I  saw  it  hit 
Washington  Street  (the  main 
street)  and  I  knew  it  was  going  to 
cause  a  terrible  death  toll.” 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time  elec¬ 
trical  and  phone  service  was  re¬ 
sumed,  the  latter  on  an  emer¬ 
gency  basis.  Stereo  pots  had  to  be 
fired  with  charcoal.  Employes  find¬ 
ing  families  safe  returned  to  work 
and  got  the  paper  out. 

A  printer  whose  family  was 
buried  beneath  debris  of  their 
wrecked  apartment  sought  aid  from 
one  of  the  reporters,  who  worked 
with  other  volunteers  to  free  the 
victims.  His  wife  was  dug  out  of 
the  ruins  with  not  too  serious  in¬ 
juries  and  his  11-months  old  baby 
was  rescued  but  a  two-year-old 
daughter  was  found  dead.  Others 
went  to  the  aid  of  a  bookkeeper, 
whase  home  was  partially  demol¬ 
ished.  Others  of  the  force  had 
narrow  brushes  with  death  or 
stopped  to  help  where  they  could. 

Photographers  faced  the  perils  of 
crumbling  walls  and  falling  debris 
to  give  picture  coverage. 

In  a  second  tornado  16  homes 
were  wrecked  100  miles  west  of 
Vicksburg  just  north  of  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 

The  Monroe  World,  still  un¬ 
aware  of  the  Vicksburg  tragedy, 
had  launched  operations  for  all- 
out  coverage  of  the  local  tornado. 
No  one  was  killed  there  but  wreck¬ 
age  in  three  sparsely  settled  com¬ 
munities  supplied  pictures  for  the 
World’s  Sunday  front  page. 

However,  before  the  night  was 
over  developments  in  Vicksburg 
had  dwarfed  the  Louisiana  tornado 
and  staffers  in  Vicksburg  supplied 
reports  via  a  one-way  telephone 
system. 
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Wright  Bryan 
On  Plain  Dealer; 
Bellamy  Retires 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Paul  Bellamy,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  whose  25- 
year  career  in  that  post  brought 
both  the  man 
and  the  newspa¬ 
per  national 
acclaim  and 
some  of  jour¬ 
nalism's  distin¬ 
guished  awards, 
vsill  retire  Jan.  1. 

Wright  Bryan, 
editor  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal.  a  former 
war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  immed¬ 
iate  past  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
will  be  Mr.  Bellamy’s  successor, 
taking  over  the  position  Jan.  15. 

.Announcment  of  these  changes 
was  made  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co., 
which  publishes  the  Plain  Dealer 
and  the  News.  Sterling  E.  Gra¬ 
ham  is  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Bellamy’s  retirement  was  at 
his  own  request  for  reasons  of  ill 
health.  He  will  have  the  title  of 
editor  emeritus  and  will  maintain 
an  office  at  the  Plain  Dealer. 

Both  the  new  and  the  retiring 
editors  have  had  parallel  careers 
in  winning  promotion  from  re¬ 
porter  to  editor  on  a  single  daily. 

The  .\tlanta  editor,  who  is  48, 
has  served  on  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Georgia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  is  a  member  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  and  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America. 

Since  World  War  IT,  in  which 
he  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and 
captured  by  the  Germans  while 
serving  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  Journal  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  Mr.  Bry¬ 
an  has  made  one  trip  to  the  Orient 
and  three  to  Europe. 

A  native  of  Atlanta,  he  was 
graduated  from  Clemson  (S.C.) 
College  in  1925.  He  attended  the 
schojol  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  His  first 
practical  experience  was  as  re¬ 
porter  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Bryan  went  to  the  Atlanta 
Journal  on  Aug.  1.  1927,  as  a 
reporter,  specializing  in  municipal 
affairs.  He  was  city  editor  from 
1935  to  1940,  then  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  and  finally  editor. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  a  native  of  Chico¬ 
pee  Falls,  Mass.,  is  69  this  month. 
He  took  four  years  of  Harvard 
University  courses  in  three  and 
worked  on  the  Sprin/^field  (Mass.) 
Union  before  coming  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  as  a  reporter  in  1907. 

Three  years  later  he  was  city 
editor,  at  26.  He  came  back  to 
the  paper  after  World  War  I  and 
was  made  managing  editor  in 
1920.  He  became  editor  in  March, 
1928. 


Wright  Biyan 


Two  Record  Months 
For  Chicago  S-T 

Chicago 

October  and  November  proved 
to  be  record  months  in  retail,  gen¬ 
eral  and  total  advertising  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  since  1948, 
when  the  two  papers  were  merged, 
according  to  Larry  Knott,  S-T  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 

During  the  two  months  the  Sun- 
Times  carried  a  total  of  2,141,381 
lines  of  retail  advertising,  725,756 
lines  of  general  and  3,304,258 
lines  of  total  advertising.  These 
figures  are  after  deducting  200 
lines  per  full  page  to  compensate 
for  a  six-column  tabloid  as  com¬ 
pared  with  five  columns  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Knott  pointed  out. 

■ 

More  Big  Editions 

The  largest  week-day  newspaper 
ever  published  by  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  ap¬ 
peared  on  Thanksgiving  day,  Nov. 
26,  when  the  Star  ran  96  pages 
with  180,334  lines  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

<:  *  ♦ 

May  Company  stores  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  pub¬ 
lished  an  identical  64-page  roto¬ 
gravure  Christmas  gift  section  in 
Sunday  issues  of  the  Long  Beach 
Independent,  Press-Telegrant  and 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Buffums’,  Long  Beach  depart¬ 
ment  store,  published  a  40-page 
gift  rotogravure  section  in  the 
Sunday  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram. 


Atlanta  lournol 
Names  Childers 
As  Its  Editor 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  Saxon  Childers,  associate 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  has 
been  named  editor,  succeeding 
Wright  Bryan, 
who  will  become 
editor  of  the 
Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 

George  C.  Big- 
g  e  r  s,  president 
of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  At¬ 
lanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  said  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr. 

Childers  will  be-  Childers 


Chicago  Tribune 
Sets  Ad  Record 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Sunday  Tribuiu 
for  Dec.  6  set  a  new  record  in 
number  of  pages  and  volume  of 
advertising.  The  issue  was  the  big¬ 
gest  in  the  Tribune’s  history  and 
exceeded  the  ad  volume  of  the 
record-breaking  Thanksgiving  Day 
issue,  which  was  the  largest  week 
day  issue  ever  published  by  the 
newspaper. 

Sunday’s  Tribune  carried  more 
than  500,000  lines  of  advertising, 
surpassing  the  volume  of  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  by  the  previous  record 
breaker  Sunday  issue  published  a 
year  ago  on  Dec.  7.  The  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  issue  carried  more 
than  300,000  lines  of  ads. 


275.114  Lines  of  Retail 

The  combined  Thanksgiving 
edition  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Constitution,  numbering 
144  pages,  rang  up  several  records 
for  the  Atlanta  newspapers.  The 
edition,  largest  in  the  paper’s  his¬ 
tory.  had  275,114  lines  of  retail 
advertising. 

The  newspapers  offered  cash 
prizes  totaling  $1,500  for  holders 
of  “Lucky  Buck”  serial  numbers 
put  in  circulation  in  all  stores  par¬ 
ticipating  in  a  plan  of  keeping 
open  at  night. 


come  effective  on  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Childers,  noted  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  traveler,  teacher  and  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  in  his  present 
post  as  associate  editor  since  1951, 
and  in  this  position  has  been  in 
direct  charge  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  under  Mr.  Bryan. 

A  native  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
the  new  editor  has  had  a  career 
marked  with  unusual  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  world  travel,  study  and  ad¬ 
venture.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Birmingham  News  as  a  reporter 
following  his  return  from  Oxford, 
England,  where  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar.  He  later  became  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  at  the  same  time 
taught  a  cla.ss  in  literature  at 
Birmingham  -  Southern  College. 
During  this  time  he  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  six  novels. 

His  next  four  years  were  spent 
in  the  Orient,  South  America  and 
Africa.  This  tour  resulted  in  four 
books,  “Through  Oriental  Gates,” 
“From  Siam  to  Suez,”  “Sailing 
Southern  American  Skies,”  and 
“Mumbo-Jumbo  Esquire.”  Called 
into  service  in  1942  he  was  intelli¬ 
gence  officer  in  the  Air  Force.  He 
wrote  “War  Eagles,”  an  account 
of  American  fliers  in  the  Royal 
Air  Force. 

After  duty  in  England  and  North 
Africa,  Mr.  Childers  returned  to 
the  United  States  to  head  the  Air 
Intelligence  School  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  As  a  full  colonel  in  1944,  he 
flew  around  the  world  to  report  on 
intelligence  procedures.  He  served 
as  chief  intelligence  officer  to  XXI 
Bomber  Command  while  it  was 
planning  a  land-based  air  attack 
against  Japan.  He  was  on  Saipan 
and  Guam  until  ordered  back  to 
the  states  as  chief  of  intelligence 
division.  Command  and  General 
Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 


38  Color  Ads  in  Issue 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  pub¬ 
lished  a  174-page  edition  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Nov.  29.  It  contained  tht 
largest  number  of  color  advertis^ 
ments  ever  to  appear  in  the  paper. 
The  38  ads  included  13  in  the  firs 
88  pages  of  the  newspaper,  21  in 
the  48-page  Sunday  magazine  and 
four  in  the  comic  section. 

The  issue  included  a  26-paje 
section  featuring  the  opening  of  a 
new  television  station,  WSIX-TV. 

Cleveland  Record 

The  Sunday,  Dec.  6,  edition  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
was  the  largest  Sunday  edition  ever 
published  by  the  newspaper.  The 
number  of  pages  totaled  370.  The 
previous  record  was  368.  The  is¬ 
sue  also  marked  another  record: 
it  contained  the  largest  number  of 
pages  in  the  black-and-white  sec 
tions — 208. 

326  in  Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  £rwi®- 
er,  Sunday.  Dec.  6,  contained  326 
pages,  the  largest  ever  published  bj 
it.  The  previous  record  paper,  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  7,  1952,  had  324  pages. 

Biq  Daily  Edition 
On  Thursday,  Dec.  3,  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal  had  an  ^ 
page  issue,  largest  regular  daily 
ever  printed  by  a  Portland  news¬ 
paper. 

■ 

212-Page  Edition 

Hartford,  Coni 
The  Hartford  Courant  br®*te  , 
publishing  records  Dec.  6  with  21- 
pages.  More  than  100  tons  « 
newsprint  went  into  the  black-and- 
white  news  sections  alone.  There 
was  also  a  24-page  rotogra^ 
shopping  guide  for  G.  Fox  4  Co-- 
department  store. 


Israel  Supplement 

The  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  20-page  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  Nov.  30  on  the  State  of 
Israel. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  12,  1953^ 


Big  Gifts  Section 

New  Haven,  Coni 
The  New  Haven  Register  I»> 
ILshed  a  40-page  Gifts  Section  oe 
holiday  offerings,  with  its  Dec. 
editions. 
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V  J  "Hi  •  /I2  I  Bombay  Journalist  CharleV  Ludwig 

Kouncl  ^neir  (Oeatd  Works  on  Copy  Desk  o  .•  tt  j 

_  -  ,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  RGUrGS#  MCOlGd 

8  newspaperman’s  }ob  like  American  As  Real  'Ace' 

M  V  ■  liiT  dream  of  ftlm  stardom.  Cincinnati  Ohio 

FrAPS  lllllOC01lt  jyiQIl  This  analysis  come.s  from  Ghan-  Charles  Ludwig,  72.  “dean”  of 

*  *****ww^**fc  *  ,hyam  J.  Advam  of  Bombay,  a  reporters,  retired  Dec.  1, 

Detroit,  Mich,  tain  street  car  on  schedule  that  p"*!  completing  59  years  with  the 

A  LONG  job  of  careful  invest!-  night?  Did  a  taxi  cab  driver  turn  erstwhile  Indian  journal-  „„ 

gilion  and  reporting  has  paid  o«  ill  a  report  on  a  certain  trip  that  ijeam  of  Lixi^g  with  the 

in  the  freeing  of  an  innocent  man  night?  At  .hat  t.nne  .as  a  certain 

I'h'*  they  will  be  disillusioned,"  Mr. 


Charley  Ludwig 
Retires,  Hailed 
As  Real  'Ace' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Charles  Ludwig,  72,  “dean”  of 


J9440  ^  F-  ••  (hey  will  be  disillusioned,”  Mr. 

Advani  advises. 

Wrote  Series  Now  working  on  his  master’s  de- 

Mr.  McCormick  wrote  a  seven-  grec  at  Syracuse  University,  Mr. 
part  Page  One  series  on  his  find-  Advani  cites  “subsistence  wages” 
ings  and  asked  readers  whether  as  .second  only  to  newsprint  as  an 
Willie  deserved  a  new  trial.  Many  obstacle  to  India’s  newspaper  en- 
responded,  asking  that  justice  be  terprises. 

done.  He  has  handled  everything  from 

A  new  trial  was  granted  but  the  newswriting  to  copy  desk  work  on 
prosecutor  decided  not  to  press  a  the  staff  of  the  Times  of  Indidi. 


spent  nine  years 
in  prison  on  a 
life  sentence. 

The  reporter  |«’ 
who  carried  out 
the  campaign 
which  finally 
freed  Willie  Cal¬ 
loway  was  Ken 
McCormick,  De- 

2!  won^”  •T'^Pn’  and  Willie  walked  out  He  expects  to  return  to  India  next  employe’s  depart'ureT 

Sr  p ;  i  z  e  in  McCormick  of  Ionia  Reformatory  a  free  man.  month  and  he’s  nurturing  ideas  ^ 

1945  for  his  part  in  digging  out  >"  his  23  years  on  the  Free  Press  ,  foreign  corre-  publisher,  gave  Charley  an 

stories  of  eraft  in  the  state  gov-  Mr.  McCormick  has  been  a  Aponucnis  joo.  ^  editorial,  saying,  “He  knew  a 

ernment.  crime  specialist.  One  of  the  early  good  story  when  he  saw  it,  he 

Mr.  McCormick  came  upon  the  froup  of  Nieman  Fellows,  he  u^d  Letter  Writer  Held  was  tireless  in  pursuing  it,  he 

Calloway  case  when  he  v^ted  a  studying  enm-  Subject  tO  Inquiry  always  got  his  facts  straight  and 

prison  at  Jackson  to  check  on  the  An  appellate  court  in  New  York  he  always  knew  how  to  write 

claims  of  a  convict  that  he  had  t  tn  v  j  declared  this  week  it  is  the  duty  *hem  up.  That  makes  an  ace 

been  imprisoned  despite  the  fact  “iR’L'rencned  of  a  judge  to  inquire  into  com-  reporter. 

that  he  could  prove  his  innocence.  «,  li  /^i  plaints  made  by  a  juror  in  a  letter  Bob  Copelan,  managing  editor. 

That  man’s  story  did  not  hold  Heze  Clark  was  an  in-  jjjg  editor  of  a  newspaper,  but  and  Jerry  Hurter,  news  and  city 

water,  but  the  Jackson  warden,  and  90>sitive  five-ycar^ld,  he  was  jjjg  proviso  that  “unusual  editor,  gave  the  veteran  his  final 

later  one  at  Ionia  Reformatory  crawling  around  the  press  room  pajus"  are  taken  to  assure  that  the  and  toughest  order:  to  bang  out 

told  Mr.  McCormick  they  were  fathers  inquiry  is  free  from  pressure.  his  autobiography,  beginning  at 

convinced  that  Willie  Calloway,  in  "'cckly  newspa-  The  case  involved  Robert  Pay-  13  when  he  wore  knee  pants  in 

for  life  on  a  murder  count,  was  P®*!  Bluffton,  ^  concert  pianist  who  1894  and  was  messenger  for  C. 

innocent.  servetl  on  a  miinicinal  court  iurv  H.  Rembold.  business  manager 

u/ai-  u  j  1I--  L  ended  up  to  his 

neck  in  a  barrel 

-1.  of  printer’s  ink. 

he  wasn  t  guilty.  He  didn  t  know  ..w  f  ,  ,  k  p  r 

where  he  was  on  the  night  of  the  ^,300^  me  in 
murder.  He  didn’t  know  anything  ,  j  ^newspapers 
that  ire  wa,  innocn,."  ' 

Callflwav^^^T'^f,  f’tindle  of  news-  his  right  of  free  expression.  HGCreatlOnai  I'teeos 

o^eT’.  h  ? r  Hi?i  5,Toid/rt.T«  «>■*  ,• T  Story  Wins  Award 


“He  never 
wrote  a  biased  or 
I  an  unkind  line,” 
commented  Nix- 
son  Denton,  col¬ 
umnist. 

Via  police 
press  -  room,  the 
word  got  over  to 
the  rival  Post  and 
it  printed  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Charley, 
first  time  it  so 
noticed  a  Times- 


The  case  involved  Robert  Pay-  13  when  he  wore  knee  pants  in. 
son  Hill,  a  concert  pianist  who  1894  and  was  messenger  for  C. 
served  on  a  municipal  court  jury  H.  Rembold,  business  manager 
and  later  wrote  to  the  New  York  and  after  working  hours  sold 
Times  in  criticism  of  some  justices  Times-Stars  on  a  corner, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  jury  Charles  P.  Taft,  Times-SUr 
room.  The  presiding  judge  called  founder,  promoted  him  to  editorial 
him  to  testify  concerning  these  copy  boy  and  reporter, 
matters  and  he  declined  to  do  so 


on  an  Ls.sue  of  interference  with  ,  1  j 

his  right  of  free  expression.  RGCreatlOnal  NgGOS 

Justice  Francis  Bergan,  a  one-  SJorV  WinS  AwOld 
time  newspaperman,  wrote  the  *  ^  r- 

nntninn  fnr  th^  Armellat^.  Oivision.  CoLUMBUS,  GB. 


k  ’  !k  oiQtv  Droincr  newspaperman,  wrote  the  ^  ^ 

investiaS  '0  cents  to  buy  enough  gasoline  for  the  Appellate  Division,  Columbus,  Ga. 

fSreff  wPPi^  to  clean  nw  up,  Mr.  Clark  recalls  Supreme  Court,  in  which  he  said  Carlton  J  o h  n s o  n,  Co/«mbus 

deiwp  cir.««  ^  ®  smile.  (j,g  inquiring  judge  should  have  Ledger  city  editor,  was  awarded 

nation-  a  nnf  years  ago.  been  “somewhat  more  explicit”  in  the  1953  prize  for  the  most  signi- 

iurv  and  with  ^  'f  '^nd  today  at  71,  Mr.  Clark,  a  assuring  the  juror  that  he  would  be  ficant  new.spaper  writing  in  the  field 

$50  for  '^'f''  co“"sel  assigned  at  police  reporter  for  the /m/wnapo/is  protected  from  undue  pressure.  of  social  welfare  by  the  Georgia 

whoSm  Llv  -  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 

.1.1  ’polK  ’TX“.‘nLreTpc.  Topeka  Reporter  Mr. 

a  i,  !,t  ““  ***  «5L!:s‘^ei“vV“a  u  cJk  j 

police;  two  witnesses  aoainst  Wit.  -rua.-  .  .w  lopEicA,  iA.ans.  bis  series  of  articles  on  the  recre» 

lie  wkr.  I  ■  J  against  Wil  Then  he  came  to  Indianapolis  Robert  Townsen,  reporter  for  ^tional  needs  of  the  Columbus 

Mlic^wan^rT^k  ?  Indianapolis  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  has  won  f "" 

e  them  to  say.  Sun,  before  it  became  the  Times,  for  the  second  consecutive  year  the  ,  a  p  i  Kv 

Needed  New  Evidence  Mr.  Clark  has  outlasted  a  hand-  Kansas  Association  for  Mental 

To  get  Willie  a  new  trial  he  had  of  PoHce  chiefs  and  enough  po-  Health’s  Memorial  Award  for  out-  I-  ^  " 

to  come  up  with  “newly  discov-  h'cemen  to  make  up  a  couple  of  standing  reporting  on  mental  health  !>avannah  Morning  Ptews. 

ered”  evidence.  complete  forces  for  a  city  this  size,  in  1953.  ■ 

.  lifter  two  months’  effort,  he  got  “It’s  like  homecoming  when  the  The  award  cited  Mr.  Townsend’s  /^Ur,nae  in  Covinatoil 
't  by;  obtaining  a  confession  from  old  timers  come  down  to  check  on  series  of  nine  articles  concerning  ^**Q*iy®  ^  ^  rwi' 

another  man;  tracking  down  still  pensions  or  stop  in  for  a  visit — but  problems  of  the  aged  which  ap-  u  u  r-k  Cincinnati,  10 

another  man  who  in  1947  had  most  of  them  seem  surprised  to  peared  in  the  Capital  in  April  and  Jr^eph  H.  Dressman,  ediwr  o 

'hown  knowledge  which  would  see  me  still  around,”  Mr.  Clark  May.  He  won  the  honor  in  1952  Kentucky  section  of  tire  Times- 

b<lp  validate  this  confession;  hunt-  says.  for  a  series  revealing  conditions  ^tnr,  has  b^n  reassigned  to  the 

ing  up  people  who  could  swear  He  spent  15  hours  of  his  71st  in  Kansas  nursing  homes.  city  staff  and  replaced  in  C^ving- 

tbat  Willie  was  working  at  the  birthday  covering  the  routine  Jim  Reed,  executive  editor  of  the  ton  by  Douglass  M.  Allen,  former 
'"u  'Tiurder  was  committed,  tasks  of  his  beat,  a  slaying  and  Capital,  received  a  bronze  plaque  drama  and  feature  writer. 

McCormick  had  to  find  some  several  fires  and  was  back  at  the  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Townsend  re-  Mr.  Dressman,  a  onetime  city 
®dd  facts:  What  time  did  the  sun  police  station  by  6  a.m.  the  next  ceived  a  $50  check  and  a  certificate  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 

s^t  on  Sept.  15.  1944?  Was  a  cer-  morning.  of  achievement.  aid,  joined  the  Times-Star  in  1942. 
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21^^21  physician  concerned  should  pro- 

V^lUilllCS  tect  him  from  any  charge  of  self- 

Code  of  Ethics  “Scientific  articles  written  con- 

^  l»,l"  “i  cerning  hospitals,  clinics  or  lab- 

V^H  x  llJDllClty  oratories  which  portray  clinical 

St  Louis  Mo  technics  and  which  dis- 

A  revision  of  the  medical'  code  P’^y  apropriate  illustrations  may 
of  ethics  paving  the  way  for  more  ^aye  the  commendable  effect 

information  to  newspapers  was  >nspirmg  public  in 

approved  by  the  policy-making  ^ocedure  described.  Article 
House  of  Delegates  of  the  Ameri-  should  be  prepar^  authoritatively 

can  Medical  Association  here  Dec.  .  info’-^ation 

supplied  by  the  physician  or  phy- 


Proposal  Clarifier 

The  proposal  adopted  clarifies 
the  relationship  of  physicians  to 
all  forms  of  public  information 
media — press,  radio  and  televi- 


should  be  prepared  authoritatively 
and  should  utilize  information 
supplied  by  the  physician  or  phy¬ 
sicians  in  charge  with  the  sanction 
of  appropriate  associates. 

Rash  Promises  Taboo 
“When  any  sort  of  medical  in¬ 
formation  is  released  to  the  pub- 


A  ■  rxr  *  lie,  the  promise  of  radical  cures 

Sion  —  and  according  to  AMA  .  *  c  . 

•*  •  A-  A  1  or  boasting  of  cures  or  of  extra- 

spokesmen  It  gives  the  individual  ^  „ 

~  t  A  At-  ordinary  skill  or  success  is  un¬ 

doctor  more  freedom  in  dealing  ,  .  .  ■' 

with  the  media  without  fear  of  ^  '  •  ...  .• 

„•  i„,.„  ,  ...  An  institution  may  use  means. 

The  resolulion.  introduced  by  a  ".PP^'^^d  by  the  medical  profes- 
u  T\  T  ^  •  Sion  in  Its  own  locality,  to  inform 
committee  headed  by  Dr.  Louis  ui-  e  v  A _ »  ♦u^ 

A.  Buie  of  the  Mayo  Clinic.  Ro-  Pf 'f 
Chester,  Minn.,  read  as  follows:  ""y^ 

“Many  people,  literate  and  well  ^^commo  a  e  .  ^ 
educated,  do  not  possess  a  special  n  /"•  *  r*  i 

knowledge  of  medicine.  Medical  U.  A.  kiiVGn  UOlumn 
books  and  journals  are  not  always  To  Defend  Secrecy 


easily  accessible  or  readliy  under¬ 
standable. 

Considered  Ethical 


Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A  running  attack  by  the  N/V/gn- 
ra  Falls  Gazette  on  a  news  black- 


“The  medical  profession  consid-  out  in  the  district  attorney’s  office 
ers  it  ethical  for  a  physician  to  was  highlighted  by  the  D.A.  tak- 
meet  the  request  of  a  component  ing  over  as  guest  columnist  in  the 
or  constituent  medical  society  to  staff-written  “Niagara  Topics’’  to 
write,  act  or  speak  for  general  defend  his  no-comment  policy, 
readers  or  audiences.  On  the  other  The  news-blanketing  order  was 
hand,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  issued  by  Niagara  County  District 
representative  of  popular  news  Attorney  Jack  E.  Gellman  after 

media  are  the  first  to  perceive  the  newspaper  revelations  that  cell- 

adaptability  of  medical  material  for  mates  beat  up  a  young  prisoner  in 
presentation  to  the  public.  In  such  the  county  jail  and  that  an  investi- 
a  situation  the  physician  may  be  gation  of  a  nearby  town  official 
asked  to  release  to  the  public  was  under  way. 

some  information,  exhibit,  draw-  Reporter  Len  Delmar  in  “Top¬ 
ing  or  photograph.  Refusal  to  re-  ics”  column  struck  back  at  the 
lease  this  material  may  be  con-  D.A.  after  the  latter  instructed 
sidered  a  refusal  to  perform  a  his  four  assistants  and  entire  of- 

public  service,  yet  compliance  fice  staff  to  answer  “no  comment" 
may  bring  the  charge  of  self-  to  press  queries, 
seeking  or  solicitation.  Springing  to  the  defense  in  his 

Appropriate  Information 

“An  ethical  physician  may  pro- 


Gazette  for  “this  display  of  de¬ 
mocracy”  in  permitting  him  to 


vide  appropriate  information  re-  outline  his  position  and  argued 
garding  important  medical  and  premature  publicity  would 

public  health  matters  which  have  hamper  Investigations  and  tarnish 
been  discussed  during  open  med-  (he  names  of  the  innocent. 


ical  meetings  or  in  technical  pa¬ 
pers  which  have  been  published. 


In  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
editorial  page,  the  Gazette  said 


and  he  may  reveal  information  “secrecy  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
regarding  a  patient  s  physical  con-  fajj-j  of  the  district  attorney’s  of- 
dition  if  the  patient  gives  his  per-  fj^e  is  dangerous  and  intolerable.” 
mission,  but  he  should  seek  the  ■ 

guidance  of  appropriate  officials 

and  designated  spokesmen  of  com-  ^H^SDUryn  OUn  ^ 
ponent  or  constituent  medical  so-  'Last  Man  Club' 
cieties.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“Spokesmen  should  be  empow-  Twenty-six  years  after  the  pass- 
ered  to  give  prompt  and  authori-  ing  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun  through 
tative  replies  and  a  list  should  be  consolidation,  29  former  members 
issued  which  identifies  them  and  of  the  staff  met  for  a  reunion 
discloses  the  manner  in  which  they  which  they  have  voted  to  perpetu- 
may  be  reached.  These  provisions  ate  in  a  “last  man”  club.  Several 
are  made  with  full  knowledge  that  came  from  distant  cities.  Some  are 
the  primary  responsibility  of  the  still  active  newspapermen.  Two 
physician  is  the  welfare  of  his  years  of  tracing  were  necessary  to 
patient  but  proper  observation  of  locate  the  group.  Only  three  were 
these  ethical  provisions  by  the  absent  through  illness. 


Paul  Martin 

Paul  A.  Martin 
Feted  As  Editor, 
Civic  Builder 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Employes  of  the  State  Journal 
gave  a  congratulatory  dinner  and 
program  Dec.  1  for  Paul  A.  Mar¬ 
tin  in  recognition  of  his  25th 
anniversary  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  date  also  marked  the 
anniversary  of  the  purchase  of 
the  newspaper  by  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications. 

Newspaperboys  distributed  a 
special  three  color,  four-page  is¬ 
sue  of  the  State  Journal  headlined 
“Paul  A.  Martin,  Builder’  which 
told  in  pictures  and  text  the  story 
of  his  accomplishments. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Martin  was 
presented  with  a  silver  plaque,  a 
portfolio  of  nearly  200  testimonial 
letters  from  business,  civic,  and 
professional  leaders,  a  silver  desk 
set.  and  a  football  autographed 
by  members  of  the  Michigan  State 
College  football  team. 

Toasts  were  made  by  A.  L. 
Miller,  former  president  of  Feder¬ 
ated  Publications.  Inc.,  and  now 
chairman  of  the  board:  R.  B. 
Miller,  president:  Louis  A.  Weil, 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager:  and  R.  V.  DeBarry,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Journal. 

The  honored  guest’s  career  was 
traced  from  his  birth  and  youth 
in  Kansas  to  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
where  he  rose  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  and  News  before 
being  named  publisher  of  the 
State  Journal  in  1928. 

George  S.  .Mderton,  sports  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Journal,  was  toast¬ 
master.  Comic  relief  was  pro¬ 
vided  through  an  original  skit, 
“So  This  Is  Your  Life?”  staged 
by  Knight  D.  McKesson  and  Bob 
Hoerner,  reporters. 


16th  'Special' 
Ends  Centenary 
In  Johnstown 

Johnstown,  Pa. 
The  Johnstown  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat  is  publishing  Dec.  12  the  16th 
and  final  number  of  a  year-long 
series  of  special  editions  keyed  to 
the  newspaper’s  100th  Year. 

This  edition  reviews  a  “Century 
of  News"  in  pictures  and  stories. 
Coverage  in  the  68-page  edition 
•starts  with  185.^,  the  year  the  Cam¬ 
bria  Tribune  was  first  published 
as  the  forerunner  to  the  present- 
day  Tribune-Democrat.  The  anni¬ 
versary  date  is  Dec.  7. 

Long  before  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  rolled  into  view,  Walter  W, 
Krebs,  editor  and  publisher,  had 
his  mind  made  up  on  one  point: 
He  would  not  bring  out  the  big. 
bulky,  single  edition  traditional 
for  such  a  milestone.  He  favored 
a  series  of  “specials,”  one  or  more 
each  month,  for  distribution  with 
the  regular  issue  as  a  “bonus”  to 
readers.  His  idea  won  quick  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  advertisers  and  was 
hailed  by  the  staff  for  its  virtue  in 
spreading  a  big  task  over  a  year’s 
time.  It  has  paid  off  with  substan¬ 
tial  extra  linage  in  each  edition. 

Several  members  of  the  staff 
were  given  full-time  assignments 
on  the  “specials.”  Jack  E.  Spiel- 
man,  detached  from  City  Hall 
coverage,  spearheaded  the  special 
staff. 

The  editions  ranged  in  size  from 
18  to  50  pages.  Extra  sales,  mostly 
for  out  of  town  mailing,  run  into 
the  thousands,  topped  by  a  sale  of 
12,000  extras  for  the  edition  com¬ 
memorating  the  1889  Johnstown 
Flood. 

The  Tribune-Democrat  has  been 
published  as  an  all-day  newspaper 
with  three  editions  since  the  Trib¬ 
une.  evening,  and  the  Democrat, 
morning,  were  combined  Sept.  !• 
1952.  The  Democrat,  found^  io 
1863,  was  acquired  by  the  Tribune 
in  1934. 

Only  four  publishers  have  guid¬ 
ed  the  Tribune’s  destinies  in  the 
100  years.  Mr.  Krebs  has  been 
publisher  since  taking  over 
the  reins  from  .\nderson  H.  Wal¬ 
ters  upon  the  latter’s  death  in 
1927.  Earlier  publishers  were 
James  M.  Swank,  followed  by  his 
brother,  George  T.  Swank. 

I  Employes  of  the  newspaper  and 
its  allied  companies — Conemaugh 
Engraving  Company,  WJAC-TV 
and  WJAC-Radio— were  guests  of 
Mr.  Krebs  at  an  anniversary  party 
Mr.  Krebs  was  presented  > 
movie  projector,  the  gift  of  t® 
employes. 

m 

Southam  Dividend 

M0NTRE.St 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  40  cents. 
■  representing  the  second  increase  m 
,  the  year,  has  been  declared  by  di- 
1  rectors  of  Southam  Company,  Ltd 
I  The  1953  payments  will  total  $l-dU' 
as  compared  to  $1.05  in  1952. 
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THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION' 


Pulitzers  First  Paper, 
St.  Louis  P-D,  Is  75 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Today,  Dec.  12,  1953,  will  be 
little  different  from  any  other  Sat¬ 
urday  around  the  Post-Dispatch  of¬ 
fice,  even  though  it  is  the  news¬ 
paper’s  75th  birthday  anniversary. 
No  big  party.  The  three  Saturday 
editions  will  be  put  together  as 
usual,  and  by  early  evening  the 
presses  will  be  kicking  out  the  first 
Sunday  editions. 

It  is  in  this  Sunday  paper  that 
the  P-D  is  lighting  its  75  candles, 
so  to  speak.  This  it  is  doing  in 
the  form  of  a  32-page  commemora¬ 
tive  supplement  devoted  to  a  forum 
discussion  under  the  general  title, 
“The  Second  American  Revolu¬ 
tion." 

The  rotogravure  supplement,  in 
two  parts,  contains  35  copyrighted 
articles  by  contributors  represent¬ 
ing  many  fields  of  activity  and  ac¬ 
complishment.  Each  article  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  either  a  painting  in 
color  or  photos  in  color  or  mono¬ 
tone. 

Planned  Two  Years  Ago 

Preliminary  planning  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  began  two  years  ago  when 
employes  were  invited  to  express 
ideas  as  to  what  it  should  contain. 
Some  of  these  ideas  were  synthe¬ 
sized  by  Thomas  B.  Sherman,  book 
editor  and  music  critic,  into  his 
own  suggested  theme  “The  Second 
-American  Revolution.” 

Mr.  Sherman  was  detached  last 
Jan.  1  to  devote  nine  months  to 
gathering  and  editing  material.  He 
first  wrote  the  introductory  article 
keynoting  the  transitions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Democracy  which,  during  the 


Harry  Wilensky  discusses  the 
problem  of  decentralization  in  met¬ 
ropolitan  development. 

Robert  E.  Hannon  tells  of  the 
pioneering  of  the  P-D’s  radio  and 
television  stations. 

Daniel  R.  Fitzpatrick,  who  re¬ 
cently  marked  his  40th  anniversary 
as  P-D  editorial  cartoonist,  did  the 
first  section  color  cover,  a  symbolic 
impression  of  continuing  develop¬ 
ment  of  democracy  and  liberty  in 
the  U.S.  The  cover  of  section  two 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait 
of  the  first  Joseph  Pulitzer  by 
Auguste  Rodin. 

Staff  artists  W.  A.  Byrnes, 
George  Conrey  and  Amadee 
Wohlschlaeger  also  contributed  il¬ 
lustrations.  Staff  photographers 
Arthur  Witman  and  Jack  Gould 
contributed  color  photographs, 
Edward  Burkhardt  and  Kenneth 
Gouldthorpe  black  and  white  pho- 
to.s. 

The  supplement  contains  a  let¬ 
ter  from  President  Eisenhower  in 
which  he  offers  personal  regards 
to  the  present  editor,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  and  anniversary  wishes  to 
the  P-D. 

Noted  Contributors 

Contributors  of  articles  touching 
on  American  life,  history,  educa¬ 
tion,  international  relations,  labor, 
law,  politics,  religion,  medicine, 
art,  literature  and  other  subjects 
involved  in  the  continuous  thread 
of  development  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  include  the  following: 

Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Harvard 
history  professor  and  author;  Fred¬ 
erick  Lewis  Allen,  retiring  editor 


The  founder’s  grandson,  Joseph 
Pulitzer  III,  became  vicepresident 
of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  in  1939, 
and  is  associate  editor. 


Playwright  Robert  E.  Sherwood; 
New  York  Jurist  Samuel  I.  Rosen- 
man;  the  Briti-sh  historian,  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee;  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
Studebaker  board  chairman;  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Reuther,  CIO  head;  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver;  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell,  Jr.;  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  associate  director  of  the 
Ford  Foundation;  Norbert  Wiener, 
mathematics  professor  at  MIT; 
Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead. 

Also  Lewis  Galantiere.  writer 
and  member  of  the  Radio  Free 
Europe  staff;  Walter  White,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People;  Rogerio  de  la  Sel¬ 
va,  Mexico  City  attorney;  William 
H.  Hastie,  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals;  Alfred 
Levitt,  home  builder;  W.  H.  Au¬ 
den,  poet  and  playwright;  Norman 
Cousins,  Saturday  Review  editor. 

St.  Louis  contributors  are  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Wittcoff,  chairman  of 
the  National  Citizens’  Committee 


society;  however,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
a  means  to  the  end  of  a  free 
society. 

The  noted  jurist  doesn’t  believe 
the  British  Press  Council  idea 
could  promote  effectively  the  pro¬ 
fessional  standards  of  the  press  in 
a  country  as  large  as  ours,  but  he 
suggests  the  British  method  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem  ought  to 
be  a  stimulus  to  inquiry  in  the 
search  for  balance  of  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

“At  the  core  of  any  appraisal 
of  the  functioning  of  the  press," 
writes  Justice  Frankfurter,  “is  the 
stubborn  fact  that  although  new- 
papers  discharge  civic  functions 
and  for  this  reason  may  be  deemed 
public  undertakings,  they  are  pri¬ 
vate  ventures  operated  for  com¬ 
mercial  profit-  The  public  does  not 
pay  for  the  enlightenment  which  it 
is  furnished  and  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  for  its  participation  in 
public  affairs.  Because  of  habit  or 
training,  comparatively  few  indi¬ 
viduals  today  are  ready  to  piy 
more  than  a  trifling  sum  for  their 
daily  paper. 

In  Grip  of  Social  Forces 
“The  deficit  is  recouped  throngh 
advertising,  and  the  axis  upon 
which  the  volume  of  advertisint 
turns  is  circulation.  To  live,  i 
newspaper  must  under  present 
conditions  reach  the  largest  pomi- 
ble  number  of  readers  at  the  smill- 
est  possible  cost.  Thus,  for  one 
thing,  even  under  the  improved 
conditions  of  employment  in  mort 
recent  years,  high  salaried  spedil- 
ists  with  devotion  to  professional 
standards  not  subordinated  to  de 
pendence  on  their  employment  are 
relatively  few  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ments  of  papers. 

“Moreover,  the  modem  daily 
is  in  the  grip  of  mechanical  and 
social  forces.  Time  is  a  powerful 
factor.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 


life  of  the  P-D,  have  given  the  of  Harper’s  magazine;  former  Pres-  for  Educational  Television;  Perry  afternoon  papers  with  their  multi- 


United  States  world  leadership.  He 
left  a  copy  of  his  article,  to  serve 
as  a  guide,  with  each  contributor 
whom  he  personally  contacted  in 
travels  across  the  country  and  to 
Mexico. 

Processing  of  copy  began  about 
mid-year  with  arrival  of  the  first 
articles.  The  two  16-page  sections 
went  to  press  at  the  P-D  roto 
plant  Oct.  11  and  the  run  was 
completed  in  about  48  hours.  The 
early  press  date  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  all  press  time  had  been 
budgeted  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  supplement  contains  no  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  P-D  solicited  no 
advertising  even  for  the  big  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  which  the  supple¬ 
ment  is  a  part. 

The  Pulitzer  Story 

City  Editor  Sam  B.  Armstrong 
wrote  of  the  paper’s  public  services 
and  highlights  of  its  achievements 
since  Dec.  12,  1878,  the  day  that 
the  founder,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  then 
31,  wheeled  all  987  copies  of  his 
quickly  merged  St.  Louis  Post  and 
Dispatch  along  a  cobblestone  street 
in  a  wheelbarrow. 


ident  Harry  S.  Truman;  ex-gov¬ 
ernor  of  Illinois  Adlai  E.  Stevenson; 


T.  Rathbone,  City  Art  Museum 
director;  Dr.  Charles  Allen 
Thomas,  president  of  Monsanto 
Chemical  Co.;  Dr.  Evarts  A.  Gra¬ 
ham.  emeritus  professor  of  surgery 
at  Washington  University  Medical 
School;  Arthur  H.  Compton,  re¬ 
tiring  chancellor  of  Washington 
University. 

Columnist  Marquis  Childs,  a 
P-D  alumnus,  is  author  of  “Mc- 
Carthyism;  It’s  Nature  and  Effect.” 

In  “Murder  in  the  Funny  Page; 
A  Lament,”  A1  Capp,  creator  of 
L’il  Abner,  revels  in  the  old  days 


pie  editions.  The  compulsion  of 
.speed  affects  judgment  of  what  it 
significant  as  well  as  the  accuracy 
and  adequacy  with  which  the  sif- 
nificant  is  conveyed.  The  drive  of 
appealing  to  the  public  througho® 
the  day  by  means  of  su«es5ivt 
editions  throws  the  emphasis  upon 
what  feeds  curiosity.  This  elemeai 
of  speed,  this  evanescent  timeli¬ 
ness,  is  partly  the  slave  of  the 
press  and  partly  its  master.  No 
doubt  the  public  ‘wants’  an  ex¬ 
citing  stream  of  news,  but,  no 
continues 
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,  doubt  also,  the  press  . 

of  “The  Hallroom  Boys  Happy  feverishly  to  stimulate  that  ‘want '  . 
Hooligan’  and  other  hurnorou.s  Mechanical  inventions  have  had  | 

their  share  in  the  process.  Partly 
they  have  spurred  newspapers  to  j 
their  present-day  methods;  1 

the  inventions  have  Nee’’.  S  j^d^ 

lated  by  newspaper  enterprise.  ' 

“The  chief  source  of  the  views  that  i 
people  entertain,  what  nart"^' 

nantly  influences  those  M-iantt  . 

is  not  what  is  said  on  the  cditoru-  |  ' 


strips,  and  deplores  the  rise  of 
“horror,  seduction  and  death 
strips.” 

“What’s  happened  to  the  funny 
page?”  asks  Mr.  Capp.  “Why  has 
the  delight  disappeared,  why  have 
mutilation,  adultery,  torture  and 
criminality  taken  over?” 

Frankfurter  Views  the  Press 
Justice  Frankfurter,  in  ‘The  Big 


editor  of 


the  St.  Louis 
Dispatch. 


Post- 


A  seldom  seen  photograph  of  Justice  rraniciuner,  in  me  uig  is  noi  wnai  is  saiu  on  m..  v--- 
Joseph  Pulitzer  taken  w'hen  he  W'as  City  Press  and  Democracy,  ’  de-  pages  but  what  is  rubbed  <  ^ 
'  “  ■  “  dares  it  is  axiomatic  that  without  it  were,  from  the  news  columns  ^ 

a  free  press  there  can  be  no  free  (Continued  on  the  next  pogtl  j 
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Black  Friday: 


Trinidad  Light 
Hope  of  Saving  Is  Extinguished 

*  Trinidad,  Colo. 

The  Trinidad  Morning  Light 
went  out  Dec.  5. 


Ohio  Daily  Fails 

By  Paul  W.  Sierer 
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Present  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  Joseph  Pulitzer,  second 
son  of  the  founder.  He  became  head  of  the  publishing  company 
shortly  after  his  father's  death  Oct.  29,  1911. 


“C.  P.  Scott  .sententiously  sum¬ 
marized  the  relative  functions  of 
the  news  column  and  the  editorial 
page.  ‘Opinion  is  free;  facts  are 
sacred.’  For  half  a  century  Scott 
was  loyal  to  this  dictum  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  and  the  mo¬ 
mentum  of  tradition  which  he  gen¬ 
erated  has  been  maintained  by  his 
successors.  But  his  simple-seeming 
formula  covers  intricacies.  ‘Facts’ 
are  not  like  Rotarians  that  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  by  badges.  The 
ascertainment  of  facts,  the  sifting 
of  the  revelant  from  the  irreve- 
lant  or  confusing,  the  balanced 
statement  of  the  relevant,  call  for 
a  disciplined  profession,  for  the 
will,  capacity  and  opportunity  for 
disinterested  communication. 

*  •  ♦ 

‘While  journalism  is  in  many 
ways  unlike  the  law,  it  is  like 
Unto  law  in  that  both  lawyers 
and  journalists  are  intrinsically 
public  servants.  Despite  the  fact 
lhat  the  press  is  a  money-making 
wterprise  and  in  many  ways  a 
pari  of  big  business,  in  its  vital 


editorial  f  constitutional  aspects  it  must 
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deemed  a  body  of  men  pursu- 
?  mg  a  learned  art  in  the  spirit  of 
pub.ic  service.  A  public  profcs- 
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sion  must  somehow  or  other  ac¬ 
quire  a  corporate  sense,  must 
somehow  or  other  be  capable  of 
being  called  to  account  for  its  pub¬ 
lic  tasks,  must  somehow  or  other 
be  subjected  to  responsibility.” 

■ 

Bennington  Banner 
50th  Anniversary 

Bennington,  Vt. 

The  Bennington  Evening  Ban¬ 
ner  marked  its  50th  year  as  a 
daily  with  publication  of  a  72- 
page  special  edition  on  Dec.  8. 

Frank  E.  Howe  combined  two 
weeklies,  the  Banner  and  the  Re¬ 
former,  on  Dec.  8.  1903.  Mr. 
Howe  is  now  83  years  of  age. 
His  grandson,  Frank  E.  Howe  II, 
is  the  present  publisher. 

■ 

Mill  Wages  Hiked 

Montreal 

New  agreements  are  bringing 
paper  mills  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia 
and  British  Columbia  into  line  with 
the  wage  increases  won  by  Ontario 
workers  recently.  The  basic  hourly 
rate  is  $1.46  for  a  40-hour  week, 
with  part  of  a  five  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  retroactive  to  May. 


Ironton,  Ohio 
Friday,  the  13th,  was  a  bad  day 
for  employes  of  the  Ironton  Daily 
News  who  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
purchase  their  newspaper. 

For  five  months  this  year,  little 
Ironton  held  an  enviable  journal¬ 
istic  standing  when  two  morning 
dailies,  an  evening  daily  and  a  ra¬ 
dio  station  vied  for  survival  in  the 
community  of  16,333  residents. 
The  county  (Lawrence)  itself  had 
only  49,115  inhabitants. 

But  came  black  Friday,  and  the 
Ironton  News,  an  ‘‘on-again,  off- 
again”  daily  in  its  turbulent  54- 
year  history,  tossed  in  the  towel. 

Its  competitor,  the  Ironton 
Courier,  a  daily  that  started  in 
July,  took  over  the  News’  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  accounts.  The 
physical  assets  of  the  plant  were 
sold  to  a  minister  who  operates 
the  Boyd  County  (Ky.)  Observer, 
a  weekly. 

Employes  of  the  News  felt  they 
could  make  a  go  of  their  newspa¬ 
per  which  accented  local  news.  Its 
failure  came  about  because  of  the 
lack  of  advertising. 

In  negotiations  with  I.  Earl 
Pratt,  attorney  and  brother  of  the 
publisher.  Pearl  A.  Pratt,  employe 
representatives  were  told  that  the 
newspaper  could  be  sold  for 
$25,000  if  an  answer  were  given 
to  prospective  buyers  by  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Friday,  Nov.  13. 

It  was  Thursday,  Nov.  12,  when 
the  employes  heard  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  sale. 

An  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  the  employes  could  have 
purchased  the  paper  for  $6,000 
cash  with  the  Pratts  retaining  a 
$19,000  mortgage.  However,  the 
big  problem  was  operating  capital. 

Mechanical  Foreman  Harry  E. 
Barr,  Reporter  Tom  Welch  and 
Associate  Editor  Paul  Sierer,  with 
other  employes,  pooled  energies 
with  the  hope  of  raising  capital 
through  a  GI  loan.  That  would 
take  too  long,  it  was  learned  from 
officials  of  the  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

There  was  another  resort. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sierer  went  to 
see  First  National  Bank  President 
Brook  Capper  in  hopes  of  floating 
a  group  loan  with  an  anticipated 
20  employes  as  signers. 

Since  the  bank  had  to  investi¬ 
gate  each  employe,  etc.,  that  plan 
had  to  be  thrown  out  due  to  the 
time  element. 

One  more  try  was  made.  A  poll 
of  employes  for  ready  cash 
showed  that  only  those  single  or  in 
a  comfortable  financial  position 
could  throw  in  to  the  “kitty.”  The 
poll  could  produce  only  $3,500. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  so  informed  and 
the  other  transaction  was  carried 
out. 


Folding  of  the  20-year-old  tab¬ 
loid,  a  venture  of  the  Maio 
brothers  —  Emilio,  Silvio,  John 
and  Mario  — left  this  community 
of  25,000  vyith  one  newspaper, 
the  evening  Chronicle-News. 

Three  of  the  Maio  brothers  and 
many  employes  of  the  Light  went 
to  work  for  the  Chronicle-News, 
which  also  acquired  some  of  the 
morning  paper’s  equipment. 

“One  newspaper  here  can  pros¬ 
per  and  expand,”  said  Fred  E. 
Winsor,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Chronicle-News. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Light 
came  out  Dec.  23,  1933,  and  was 
six  pages,  handset.  The  Chronicle- 
News  was  established  in  1877. 

The  News  had  folded  in  the  Fall 
of  1952  and  resumed  publication 
under  new  ownership  in  March, 
1953.  The  Courier  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  July,  1953. 

The  Tribune,  in  the  evening 
field,  is  owned  by  the  Brush- 
Moore  group  while  the  morning 
Courier  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Fronia 
Sexton,  president  of  fronton’s 
other  bank,  the  Citizens  National. 

The  News  and  the  Courier 
merged  in  August,  but  de-merged 
after  two  days  because  of  a  dis¬ 
agreement  over  display  of  local 
news  and  an  employe  misunder¬ 
standing. 

The  ex-News  owners  now  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  sever¬ 
ance  pay  for  union  printers  and 
the-News  employes  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  jobs. 

■ 

Hoe  Profit  Higher, 
Orders  Increased 

Net  profit  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1953,  totaled  $1,149,- 
749,  after  estimated  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes,  compared  with  $1.- 
031,925  in  the  previous  year, 
■Arthur  Dressel,  president,  re¬ 
ported  to  share  owners  this  week. 
Sales  for  the  most  recent  fiscal 
year  totaled  $20,034,724  against 
$17,441,854  a  year  earlier. 

Mr.  Dressel  said  that  unfilled 
orders  on  hand  Nov.  20,  totaled 
$23,359,165,  an  increase  of  $4,- 
706,686,  or  more  than  25  per 
cent  over  the  figure  of  $18,652,- 
479  a  year  earlier. 

■ 

Auer  Group  Rejects 
Hoe  'Referee'  Plan 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  reported 
to  share  owners  that  a  stockhold¬ 
ers  “protective  committee”  has  re¬ 
jected  the  company’s  suggestion 
that  an  industrial  engineering  firm 
be  retained  as  “referee”  in  the 
company’s  management  proxy  con¬ 
test.  The  “committee”  is  asking 
for  the  reinstatement  of  deposed 
president,  Joseph  L.  .Auer. 
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Thomson  Group  Adds  John  J.  Meegan  Dies 
Charlottetown  Daily  In  Newspaper  Office 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  Buffalo,  > 

The  Charlottetown  Guardian  John  J.  Meegan.  secretary 


ihn  J.  Meegan  Dies  George  Erb,  Jr.,  Dies  'he  News 

-T  circulation  department  53  years 

I  Newspaper  Ofhce  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ago.  and  became  circulation  direc- 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  George  Erb,  Jr..  69.  circulation  tor  in  1946.  He  was  a  past  presi- 
John  J.  Meegan.  secretary  and  director  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  dent  of  the  New  York  State  Cir- 
director  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-  News,  collapsed  and  died  in  front  culation  Managers  Association  and 


announced  Dec.  8  it  has  been  pur-  a  director  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-  News,  collapsed  and  died  in  front  culation  Managers  . 
chased  by  the  Thomson  Company  Express.  Inc.,  died  suddenly  in  of  his  home  here  Dec.  6.  He  start-  member  of  ICM  A. 
l.imited.  which  publishe.s  19  other  the  newspaper's  executive  offices 
daily  newspapers  in  Canada,  the  Dec.  7.  He  was  62.  I 


United  States  and  Scotland. 


A  longtime  newspaperman,  Mr. 


The  Guardian,  a  morning  paper  Meegan  al.so  was  active  in  the 
with  a  circulation  of  13,1 18,  is  one  direction  of  WEBR.  the  newspa- 
of  two  Prince  Edward  Island  per's  affiliated  radio  station,  and 
dailies.  The  other  is  the  Charlotte-  of  the  Niagara  Photo-Engraving 
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town  Patriot,  an  evening  paper. 
The  Guardian  said  immediate 


Co.,  a  Courier-Express  subsidiary. 
Although  he  had  been  in  ill 


plans  would  be  made  for  the  ex-  health  for  some  time.  Mr.  Meegan 
pan.sion  of  the  newspaper  and  in-  had  been  in  his  office  regularly. 


stallation  of  new  equipment. 


Mr.  Meegan  became  a  reporter 


.\  daily  newspaper  since  1891,  on  the  Buffalo  Courier  in  1914. 
the  Guardian  was  for  many  years  In  1915  and  1916  he  was  a  re¬ 
in  the  control  of  the  late  J.  R.  porter  on  the  Buffalo  Times  and 
Burnett,  W.  Chester  S.  McClure  then  went  to  Cleveland  where  he 


and  Lt.-Col.  D.  .A.  MacKinnon.  worked  for  two  years  as  a  re- 

5-Dav  Daily  Sold  "" 

_  ,  „  ,  r-  bONORA,  Cant.  pjg  promotion  manager  of 

Sale  of  the  Sonora  Union-Dem-  Courier  and  the  Buffalo  En- 
a  five-day  daily  to  Hugh  R.  ,9,3  when  he  became 

McLean  is  announced  by  Donald  secretary  to  the  late  William  J. 
1.  Segerstrom.  Mr.  McLean  will  Conners,  Sr.,  publisher  of  both 
merge  the  paper  with  his  weekly  papers 
Sonora  Banner  and  discontinue  , 

daily  publication.  .  r\  ■  tn* 

Mr.  Segerstrom  has  retained  his  LJeniOUS  UlGS; 


Jess  Denious  Dies; 


plant  and  equipment  and  will  op-  Dodge  City  Publisher 


erate  a  publishing  and  printing  es-  Dodge  City  Kan. 

tablishment.  ^  jg,;j  q  Denious,  for  43  years 

*  ’  publisher  of  the  Dodge  Citv  Dailx 

Bob  .Angers,  Jr.,  onetime  man-  Globe,  died  Dec.  2,  following  a 

aging  editor  of  the  .Veu’  Iberia  brief  illness.  He  was  73  years  of 
(La.)  Daily  Iberian,  has  purchased  age. 

the  weekly  Franklin  (La.)  Banner-  Mr.  Denious  served  eight  years 
Tribune  from  A.  P.  Gautreau,  from  jp  the  Kansas  Senate  and  was  lieu- 
whom  he  leased  the  property  three  tenant  governor  from  1943  to 

years  ago.  ^  ^  ^  1947.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 

*  *  Republican  national  convention  in 

The  Lisbon  Falls  (Me.)  Enter-  Cleveland  in  1924. 
prise  has  been  sold  by  Rumford  He  purchased  tfie  Globe  in  1910 
Publishing  Company  to  Alfred  following  service  as  a  reporter  on 
Fritchie,  former  editor  of  the  Cody  the  Wichita  Beacon  under  the  late 

(Wyo.)  Enterprise.  Henry  J.  Allen.  In  Wichita  he 

*  *  *  made  an  outstanding  record  for  re- 

R.  Clayton  Roland,  editor  of  portorial  service  when  he  uncov- 

the  Owen  County  News-Herald  at  ered  a  sensational  city  paving 


Use  CHART  .AREA  Number  in  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFIC  ATION 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITl  ATIOXS  WANTED — (Pa.vabte  With  Order) 

1  tiiiirs  ®  45c  tine  each  inKprtion;  3  ®  50c;  'i  @  .5.5c;  1  @  65e 
.\dd  15c  for  Box  Service 

■VLL  OTHER  CL-AStSIFICATIONS: 

I  times  @  OOc  line  each  insertion;  .3  ®  05r;  ‘i  ®  HI.OO;  1  ®  $1.10. 

3  tine  ininiiiiiiin;  ].5c  additional  tor  ho\  service. 

Deadiine  Wnliiesdav  "J  I’.  51.  (.\fter  last  nuiil). 

COUNT  ao  unit-  imt  line,  iiu  iibbreviations  (adil  1  line  for  box  informa¬ 
tion!.  Boxholders'  iilentilies  held  in  strict  confidenee.  Rei>li<'»  mailed 
dail.v.  Eilitiir  &  I’ublislier  reserves  the  riirht  to  edit  all  eop.v. 

AnnDECC*  Editor  &  Piihiislier  Clnssitied.  IttK)  Times  Tower. 

>,>«.  5'urk  311.  New  York.  IMione:  KK.vunt  f)-305‘l. 


Williamstown.  Ky..  has  bought  a  graft.  ”  '  "leN  FKirH\-VR'rGFNCY  Kxperience, 

half  interest  in  the  paper.  His  part-  less  C.  Denious.  Jr.  has  been  in  .4  33  Year  Sueerssful  Brokera/e  Rec- ;  Tv.a" 

ner  is  C.  H  Bourne,  general  mana-  active  management  of  the  Globe’s  ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal- '  443  Ocean  .\ve. 

aar  ~  _ _  _.^t;„.,  e _ _  ‘“'ed  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies  1 

?  •  *  J,  .  new.s  and  editorial  policy  for  sev-  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 

*  eral  months.  .Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan.  .APPR.MSAL,! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
.A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec- 


_ _  _.^t;„.,  r _ _  iited  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 

new.s  and  editorial  policy  for  sev-  bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALU.ATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
3.5  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
Ocean  .Ave.  Brooklyn,  "■  *■ 


Darien  (Ga. )  .Wuy,  sold  by  W.  ■ 

P.  Lunsford  to  Charles  M.  wii-  Charles  A.  Reilly, 
liamson,  former  editorial  assistant  —  t* j*,  tn* 

on  the  Central  of  Georgia  Maga-  SpOftS  t^ltor,  DieS 


.Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan.  |  _  .APPR.AISALS  ANYWHERE 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa  ^'ortgage  Loans,  L^uidat ions,  etc. 


.MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 


Easton  Pa.  and  sold  without  publicity. 


„  #  <!  Pharles  Anrlreu;  Reillv  S.ALES,  Appraisals,  Management  Con- 

,  Charles  .Andrew  Keiiiy,  bb,  xkavispaper  service  co., 

Dave  Roberts,  travel  editor  of  sports  editor  of  the  Easton  Express  6io  Georgia  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  for  33  years  and  associated  with  For  better  newspaper  properties, 

has  purchased  the  Miami  Valley  newspapers  in  Easton  for  half  a  ®°^dett'&°od'ett  *Broklre 

News  at  Milford  and  the  Loveland  century,  died  Dec.  3.  p.  o.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Herald.  He  already  owns  two  Cler-  Mr.  Reilly,  prominent  and  popu-  JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
mont  County  weeklies.  lar  among  the  nation’s  s^rLs  writ-  pTan?es"AveT‘VeTce'  Calif. 

■  ••  30'CALIFORNIA  Weekly  Pro^iT- 

Oct  Linacrf^  Corr<artion  20  years,  ties.  Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000, 

y  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  a  inspection.  Call  on  us  to 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  furnish  the  facts. 

1953  1952  year.  J.  R,  GABBERT 


mont  County  weeklies. 

■ 

Oct.  Linage  Correction 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venire,  Calif. 

•  •30  CALIFORNIA  Weekly  Proper¬ 
ties.  Priced  from  $22,000  to  $300,000, 


Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

i  PRINTCRAFT 

;  REPRESENTATIVES 

;  277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  1 
,  ‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists 

^  _ Publications  for  Sale 

I  .SMALL  DAILY,  Chart  Ares  5,  M' 
I  usually  well  equipped  and  mss'.®' 
I  modest  profit.  Priced  at  gross, 

I  $35,000  cash,  balance  5  years.  Broke'' 
Box  4906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*American-S 
News-Post-e 
Sun-m . 


BALTIMORE,  MD 
1953 


1953  1952 

649,498  610,30? 

1,659,601  1,676.805 
1.488,105  1.402,857 


fi°nnn'  JERSEY:  Weekly,  close  to  S«* 

us  to  $80,000  gross,  tew* 

*  field.  At  least  $20,000  cash.  Box  50H 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ar.  J.  R,  GABBERT  taitor  as  j-uoiisner. 

*  *  *  3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California - ^ 

George  OlneY  (Doc)  AlmY  let  us  help  you  find  a  sound  TMO  CALIFORNI.V  EXCLUSI 

VJtUKUC  V-n-.-Ntt  <  L/UV.  (  /VLMT,  .Tr--.  4  VVr  t,  XSTV  IT  1.' I  .T  V  Q  *00  000  nrnVldeS  OO*^ 


Sun-m .  l’.488',105  L402’,857  lUOC)  ALMY,  property  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  WEEKLIES.  $20,000  provides 

Sun-e .  2,403,512  2,476,677  bOXing  writer  tOT  the  Boston  Co__  @25  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  payment  and  operating  capital.  DeK 

tSun-S .  1,306,063  1,252,633  (MaSS.)  Post  for  44  years  until  5j_Calif0MU8^^^^____^_^_______  ciation  allowance  on 

Grand  Total .  7,506,779  7,419,275  ^'8  retirement  in  1951,  Dec.  8.  Newspaper  Consultants  price  of*$»5,ooo'^which**is  also 

*  Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  He  was  a  former  sports  editor  of  NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  purchases,  gross.  Area  is  growing  so  rspidlT 

COMIC  1  WEEKLY,  .Up  Ttnttnn  Trnvfil^r  anH  as«i«tant  management,  finance,  personnel  proh-  capital  gain  is  assured. 

26,0.30  lines.  "le  Boston  t  ray  ter  assistant  ipm,*  publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.. 

t  Includes  THIS  WEEK,  72,698  lines.  sportS  editor  of  the  rOSt.  3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  California. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
PublicatioM  for  Sale 


SUBURBAN  PUBLISHERS 
ATTENTION 

WE  AKE  anxious  to  contact 
operators  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers.  We  offer  a  weekly 
chain  in  a  .Midwest  suburban 
area,  fine  equipment,  great 
potential,  new  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  galore.  Population  will 
double.  Information  to  quali¬ 
fied  buyers.  Grosses  $200,000. 
Will  bear  your  close  investi¬ 
gation.  Broker.  Box  4045, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GAIjII'ORNI.A  ;  Two  machine  shop. 
Fine  paper.  Gross  $28,000.  Asking 
only  $12,000  down.  Jack  I>.  Stoll  & 
Associates,  4058  Melrose  Are.  Los  An¬ 
geles  29,  California. 


Publications  Wanted 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  —  We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offerings  far  below  demand. 
If  you’ve  thought  of  selling,  let  us  tell 
yon,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas, 


Baritw  Opportnnitka 

You  Can't  beat  Sanders  ABiC  3 — ^Avon 
Herald  News,  Livingston  County  Lead- 
er,  Geneseo:  Nunda  New,  New  York. 
YOUNG  MAN,  26,  New  York  City  exp¬ 
erience,  invest  and  work  on  weekly. 
Chart  Area  1.  2,  Box  5009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Engineers _ 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Kej>airs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-0099 _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinist  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

W’e  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
A  N  Y  W  H  E  R  E 
28  East  4tli  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP.j 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

;U  I  Lincoln  .\ve.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  ; 

Phone  Geneva  8-3744  ! 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  A-  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  StrMt 

Rockford _  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  , 


Pmoaak 


L.  A.  McMahon 

advertising  and  promotion,  ploase  write 
Box  518,  West  Memphis,  Arkansas. 


Special  Notices 


EDITORS-REPORTERS  are  invited  to  1 
briefing  by  the  author,  Arthur  H.  | 
Hirsch.  Epochal  book  in  preparation  ' 
20  years.  Nation-wide  interest.  First 
book  of  its  magnitude  dealing  exclu-  | 
lively  with  sexual  behavior  outside  1 
marriage  among  upper  culture  white  i 
persons,  male  and  female,  involving  I 
over  21.000  women  and  20.000  men  in 
the  United  States.  Names  kept  sacred¬ 
ly  confidential.  Business  and  profes- 
lional  groups,  nurses,  librarians, 
teachers,  engineers,  clergy,  etc.  From 
sources  never  before  used.  Individual 
rather  than  statistical  or  group  view. 
About  one-third  of  book  devoted  to 
youth  and  college  level,  with  700 
campuses^  surveyed.  Press  conferences 
m  N^w  York  and  Chicago — December, 
January.  Qualified  representatives  ap¬ 
pointed  by  publishers  who  reply  to 
this  announcement  will  be  invited. 

Please  reply  by  letter;  Human  Rela¬ 
tions  Research  Foundation,  55  East 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Identification 


GOLD  Press  shield  decal,  with  the 
yo'**'  paper  or  magazine.  For 
vinashield,  camera  or  personal  iden- 
traoation.  Durable.  $1.00  each.  Quan- 
I't'es  less;  sample  to  Managing  l^itor 
701  Order  now.  Preshields. 

'^^^*8rpont  St.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

_  Sales  Lines  Wanted _ 

wants  materials  or  serv- 
“fwspaper  editorial,  ad- 
mismg,  circulation  departments. 
-Ann  What  have  you.  Box 

^000.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

_  Syndicates— Features 

tTI  •*‘,?*®rtUing  and  Reader  Pull  — 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  four 
ftnp  P»P««  run  BURIED  TREAil- 
*  “»ly  column  that  tells  how  to 
rslues  in  books,  stamps,  coins, 
v.lS*’  ‘Prniture,  etc,,  and  what  those 
r«m*s  are. 

Make  Money  For  You  — 
8-  S.  Morrill,  Box  1069,  San 
sncisco,  California. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

if  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
AVliite  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Compb-te  — 

11164  Satieoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots.  .\C 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accs'ssories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 


ELROD,  MODEL  F,  Excellent  Condi¬ 
tion,  Cast  Up  To  36  pt..  Electric  Pot, 
Feeder,  .\C  Motor,  20  Molds.  Avail-  I 
able  early  .Tanuary,  $2,600.  Deposit  | 
now  will  hold.  Printcraft  Represenfa-  i 
tives,  277  Broadway,  New  York  7. 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — C8M, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
■St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makes 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  IdH"  x  24'/2". 
^omas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford.  Connecticut. _ 


FOR  SALE 

HIGH  SPEED  Operating  Unit.  TOU 
11  AK/AL/OB  $1645,  for  Linotype 
Comet,  not  out  of  original  crate,  $‘2,- 
370  list  price.  $1,'795  if  sold  before 
January  1,  otherwise  we’ll  adapt  to 
our  new  Hi-Speed  Intertype.  Teletype- 
setter  Corporation  will  install  at  no 
expense  to  buyer.  Write  or  phone 
Dean  McNanghton,  TIMES,  Pekin, 
Illinois. _ 


NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES! 
Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of 
$68,50  to  $79.50!  Sold  the  World 
Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  Se  B. 
Sales  Company,  113  Market  Street, 
P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


_ Newsprint _ 

SPLICING  TAPES- — to  mend  paper 
breaks.  Proven  qnalities.  Bunge  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  38. 


editor  S  publisher  for  December  12,  1953 


I 


■MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ E'lectrotype _ 

FOR  SALE:  2  Hoe  Pneumatic  Molding 
Tables,  200-ton  pressure,  electrically 
heated,  size  of  platen  20  X  28.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Stamford.  Conn. 


Press  Room 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  VERTICAL  HOE 
NO.  2804 

■Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 224^'  cut¬ 
off— AC  Drive,  Reels.  Ten¬ 
sions  and  .Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

Fur  information  and  inspection  cal] 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


3  COMPLETE  GOSS  PRE.SSKS,  each 
with  4  decks,  double  folders  and  up 
to  64-page  capacity.  Each  press  is 
complete  with  motor  drive,  electric 
push  button  control  and  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor.  Available  about  March 
1.  1954,  when  they  will  be  replaced 
by  new  Goss  Headliners.  These  presses 
are  now  running  85,000  papers  daily. 
They  have  l>een  maintained  in  top  con¬ 
dition  by  a  trained  crew  and  will  be 
available  for  inspection  while  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  next  3  months.  A  sample 
of  the  paper  that  they  are  producing 
will  be  mailed  to  any  person  interested 
in  their  purchases.  Contact  the  owner 
by  writing  Box  5001.  Editor  A-  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


HOE  HIGHSPEED 

newspaper  folder 

22^"  ouroff 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Nc*\vs]»a|MT  Conveyor 

HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS 

'2*2^4**  cutoff 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St.  New  York  36.  N.Y. 


MIEHLE  Vertical  45.  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Mr.  Koken, 
Daily  Times.  Niles.  Ohio. _ 


Used  Presses  I 

I 

if  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited.  j 

i  THE  GOSS 

!  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

j  1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois  i 


16-PAGE  PRESS  UNIT,  can  be  added 
to  a  press  for  added  press  capacity. 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 
Model  AB  Duplex  Press 
Model  E  Duplex  Press 
16  Page  Duplex  Tubular 
20  page  Goss  Rotary  -  Stereo 
24  page  Goss  Rotary  -  Stereo 

•All  presses  complete  and  installed — 
A-l-Hjuaranteed. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J. 


8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press,  2254"  cut-off.  .Angle-bar  folder. 
.AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 
value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  .Ave..  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches;  Chi¬ 
cago.  Detroit. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room  _ 


HOE  4-l  NlT  PRESS 
Straight  Pattern.  22)4"  cut-off.  Ink 
Pumps,  -AC  drivi.  paper  rolls  on  end 
of  jiress. 


GOSS  4-DEC'K  OCTUPLE 
64-Page,  rubber  rollers,  equipped  for 
color,  22)4"  cut-off.  -AC  drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Cottrell  Rotary  68'  Web  Presses  (2) — 
48  X  66"  prints  and  folds  tt)  32  pages 
12  X  16'j":  Ifi'v  X  24"  tabloids;  Sac- 
rifiee  $22.iHi(i.  Beiirens.  427  2nd  Ave., 
X.  Y.,  N.  V. — MU  6  6960 


FOB  SALE:  Sixteen  page  1-to-l  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  press  with  halt  and 
quarter  fold.  An  exceptional  press  in 
.A-1  condition.  Also  water-cooled  cyl¬ 
indrical  casting  box  and  plate  shaver. 
Equipment  may  be  seen  in  operation 
until  April  when  it  will  be  replaced 
with  new  for  increased  capacity. 
Times-News.  Twin  Palls,  Idaho. 


100  H.P.  .AC  220  volts  3  phase  60 
cycle  press  drived — Cameron  PaTCr  Be- 
winder. — One  Cline  Paper  Reel. — • 
George  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  units — Twinned 

4  units  ns  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  color  C*ylinder8. 
Unitype  .AC  drives,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  less  than  6  years  old. 
Available  January  —  will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCX:iATES 

500  Fifth  Avt*.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


HOE  16-PAGE  Straightline  Unit 
22^^"  cylinder  eir.  1454"  cut-off. 
Equipped  with  Hoe  Ink  Raili  »nd 
pumps  and  rubber  rollers.  Price  $500. 
Write  Box  4801.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE:  Used  Whitlock  Premier 
newspaper  press  well  maintained. 
Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Du¬ 
plex.  This  is  a  bargain.  Write: 
MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina 
Phone  84  Mr.  Bowman 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 


10  Page  —  22)4"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Vide.  -AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
luarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
M'PLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur- 
lace:  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast- 
ng  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter:  Chip- 
ling  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch- 
■r;  16  Chases:  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY— 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 


FOR  SALE:  due  to  expansion  our 
eight-page  Duplex  AB  newspaper 
press  is  now  for  sale  with  delivery 
at  an  early  date.  22  5i  ineh  cutoff, 
complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts. 
Carefully  maintained  and  recently 
1  overhauled.  Operating  daily,  samples 
i  of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John 
i  R.  Harrsh.  Crowley  Daily  Signal. 
Crowley,  Louisiana. 


STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off. 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE:  32-Pafe  Hoe  Quad,  with 
double  Folder  and  A.C  Motor  drive. 
22)4"  sheet  cut.  D.-aler.  Box  4621, 
Editor  *  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22^4" — ^AO  Drive 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  23-9/16"  —  Complete 
Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearingrs  ^ 
21}4"— Complete  Stereo — AC  Drive 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
22^"  _ 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  — 
23-9/16".  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 

6  UNIT  HOE— 2595 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 2154" 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


WAXTED  TO  BUY  —  Single  width 
three  or  fonr  deck  Hoe  or  Qoss  press 
2154"  cutoff.  Please  give  serial  num¬ 
ber,  price,  present  use.  Box  4912,  Ed¬ 
itor  Ss  Publisher. 


SCOTT — 3  deck,  24  page,  two  plates 
wide,  23-9/16  cut-off,  color  deck,  two 
extra  colors,  half  and  quarter  folder, 
in  operation.  Available  April  Ist. 
Press.  21  Xorth  Main,  East  St.  Louis, 
Illinois. 


WANTED 


Administrative 


EDITORr-ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  weekly  newspaper  in  community 
of  2,000.  Write,  giving  resume  of  self 
and  references.  B.  W.  Mittler,  Xews- 
Clironicle,  Shippensburg,  Pennsylvania, 

_ Circnlation _ 

EXPERIENCED  middle-aged  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  competitive 
know-how.  Town  of  50,000  in  Chart 
Area  6.  Starting  salary  $00  week. 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Modem  onion 
plant.  Box  4805,  Editor  i  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Circulation  Manager  with  knowl-  i 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  plan,  mail, 
promotion,  etc.  for  Montana  after¬ 
noon,  morning  and  Sunday  operation. 
Give  age,  work  record  and  references. 
Box  4804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ALERT  Circnlation  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  for  over  40,000  evening  daily  to 
direct  and  expand  boy  organisation. 
Earnings  commensurate  with  results. 
Write  E.  B.  Haines,  Paterson  Evening 
News,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Display  Advertising 


OPENING  NOW  for  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man  who  likes  selling  and  can  make 
own  layout.  Good  field  and  excellent 

&  Opportunity  for  advancement. 

purchase  program.  Full  medical- 
hospital  benefits.  Retirement  income 
and  insurance  plan.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Press-Citisen,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


AD  DIRECTOR 
New  York  State  Dally 


WILL  pay  handsomely  for 
a  competition-wise  self 
starter  capable  of  sparking  a 
5 -man  display  department 
plus  supervision  of  classified. 

FOR  the  right  man  this  is 
truly  “Opportunity  Unlimit¬ 
ed."  No  job  for  a  learner  but 
a  challenge  for  a  real  sales 
leader  who  can  prove  his 
claims. 

ALERT  community,  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  excellent  publica¬ 
tion,  solid  management  back¬ 
ing. 

STATE  your  complete  case 
first  letter.  We’ll  respect  your 
confidence.  Slot  open  right 
now  1 

Box  5021,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

EVENING  DAILY,  choice  loctUtt. 
Chart  Area  {2,  circulation  over  SO.OM. 

SUCCESSFUL  applicant  must  be  t 
working  newspaperman,  thoroi^j 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  editeriil 
operation,  top  grade  administrator. 
Please  submit  full  details  in  lint  lit¬ 
ter.  Box  4827,  Editor  A  Pebliiliir. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  spitsu 
New  York  daily  newspaper.  Unit  ban 
management  ability,  enthusissB  u4 
good  news  judgment  at  well  so  nfi- 
able  experience.  Will  be  directly  n- 
sponsible  to  managing  editor  ted  h 
charge  of  news  department  in  bis  lb- 
sence.  Salary  from  $80  to  $12$  viik- 
ly,  depending  on  ability  and  oiyvi- 
ence.  Send  application,  inclndini  td- 
erences,  to  the  Geneva,  New  Tort, 
Daily  'Times,  e/o  G.  B.  WllUsisi. 


ADMAN,  to  fill  vacancy  created  REPOBTER--Competent  man  or  yoM| 
through  promotion.  Know  layout,  copy, 


sales.  Fast  young  organization  in  fas¬ 
cinating  community.  Salary,  car  ex¬ 
pense,  plenty  of  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
eluding  retirement  plan.  Mail  resume, 
references,  include  original  layout. 
Malcolm  Jones,  The  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
EXPERIENCED  copy  and  layout  man 


Good  working  conditions.  Box  ttOl, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTER  to  cover  city,  sports  ul 

feneral  assignments  on  aftemoos  4si- 
y.  Write  Daily  Traveler,  Arkisni 
City,  Kansas.  _ 


SOCIETY  EDITOR — Take  chsrio  ■ 
evening  daily  In  Illinois  city  of  10,040 
near  St.  Louis.  Good  working  cnli- 


_  Sterotype 


5  TON  HOE  POT — cast  iron,  equipped 
with  Kemp  burners.  Turbine,  Partlow 
control,  zero  regulator,  back-fire  pre- 
ventor  and  fittings.  Extra  set  of  burn¬ 
ers  and  new  cast  iron  liner. 

8  COLUMN  STAHI-FLAT  Casting 
Box — -with  type  high  and  shell  gauges. 
Complete  with  vacuum  system. 

6  COLUMN  HOE  Plat  Casting  Box— 
With  type  high  and  shell  gauges. 

1500  LB.  CAST  Iron  Pot — complete 
with  burner,  blower,  and  controls. 
Gravity  flow  for  casting  pigs.  Also  8 
double  cavity  pig  molds  connected  with 
water  inlet  and  outlet. 

GOSS  SHAVER  —  Catalog  No.  72D 
Serial  No.  125. 

Box  4802,  Editor  A  Publisher 


FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  Motor. 
Dealer,  Box  3630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWISPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  T, 


WA^^TRD— *Used  direct  pressure  mat 
roller.  Must  be  A-1.  Must  produce  4- 
color  mats  to  register.  Box  4913.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CURVED  ROUTER,  A  0  motor  press 
drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  casting 
outfit.  George  0.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ . 

MAT  ROLLER  iu  fair  condition,  free 
top  roller,  lower  roller  12"  or  less. 
State  condition,  make,  price.  Free 
Press,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

WANTED — A  Direct  Pressure  Molding 
Machine  that  can  also  bake  mats.  Box 
5010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOTICES 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ns  the 
OIaD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


Young,  aggressive,  capable,  dependable 

NATIONAL  MANAGER 

to  complete  staff  on  fast  growing  daily  | 
in  expanding  market  in  Alaska.  Mnst 
have  thorough  knowledge  of  national 
advertising,  with  emphaslB  on  food  and 
be  capable  of  servicing  small  nnmber 
of  local  food  accounts.  Loose  hand 
given  man  capable  of  organising  de¬ 
partment  and  following  through. 

Generous  salary  ($125.00  to  start) 
with  generous  increases  for  the  man 
who  can  produce.  Congenial  staff,  new 
plant,  far-sighted  management. 

Give  all  details,  references  and  name 
of  representative  now  handling  yonr 
national  advertising.  Box  4806,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  AD  MAN,  over  30,  experi¬ 
enced  in  selling  and  servicing  local 
accounts;  progressive  afternoon  daily; 
university  city  of  30,000;  some  top 
accounts;  permanent;  housing  avail¬ 
able  at  moderate  cost;  attractive  sal- 
aryj  other  benefits;  Write  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  present  earnings, 
etc.  Position  open  January  1.  Tran¬ 
script,  Norman,  Oklahoma. 


MAN  with  newapaper  advertising  and  I 
experience  in  merchandising — prefer¬ 
ably  in  department  store  or  handling 
for  newspaper.  Shonld  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  key  accounts  in  city  of  50,000. 
Wonderful  midwest  city  in  Cleveland- 
Detroit  area.  Salary  open  for  man 
with  know-how  and  determination  to 
get  ahead  and  who  is  looking  for  a 
real  opportunity.  State  age,  experience 
and  when  available  for  interview.  Box 
4926,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONE  MAN  Sales  Department  wanted. 
Strong  on  promotions,  layouts,  endur¬ 
ance  and  character.  Tri-weekly,  job 
shop,  office  supplies.  Liberal  incentive, 
weekly  draw.  Socorro  Chieftan,  8o- 
corro.  New  Mexico. _ 

WANTED  Local  Advertising  Manager, 
Chart  Area  7  daily.  Competent  to  plan 
and  direct  promotions,  layont  and 
sales  efforts  of  st.aff.  Very  desirable 
position,  excellent  surroundings.  Re¬ 
ferences,  experience  and  starting  sal¬ 
ary  first  letter.  Write,  Box  4900,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

•  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


copy  ana  layout  man  Louis.  Good  workins  endi- 

with  merchandising  ideas  to  handle  ,=  Write  information  and  ttlin 
t^op  retail  accounts  in  fast-growing,  „pected.  Box  4922,  Editor  A  Ptb- 

beautiful  suburban  city  near  New  York, 

Good  starting  salary  and  opp9rtunity  Wfpowtfr  for"  aftemoos 

to  earn  remunerative  key  position  in  Jnf  V  a  5  VJ 

successful  weekly  chain.  Box  5027,  w- 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  residential  city, 

COMBINATION  DAILY  Sunday  pa-  492LEdi«. 

per  city  zone,  population  50,000,  Chart  ^  p„>,i;.h/r 

Area  3,  has  opening  local  display  de-  — 4 ^ — SjiS 

partment  for  two  top  flight  salesmen  WANTED  Aggressive , 
with  thorough  knowledge  retail  adver-  who  can  write  sound  local  eoito 
tising.  Permanent  position.  5-day  CUy  Editor  je»4y  Ini 

week,  liberal  vacation  policy,  pension  AH  th*  imst.  Write  all 
annuity  program,  company  paid  hos-  letter  ^tb  ^ork 
pitalization  insurance.  Minimum  start-  salary.  Box  4915,  Editor  A  PeV — ; 
ing  salary  $75.00  week.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  first  letter:  experience,  references, 
etc.  Box  5017,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


salary.  Box  4915.  Editor  A  Pnbliike 


CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUSm. 
EDITOR-RF.PORTER,  Northera  N«» 
Jersey  weekly.  Start  at  $75.  ii® 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  on  Pennsyl-  ability  and  initiative  will  detemw 
vania  daily  and  weekly  papers  for  ad-  your  future.  Box  5020,  Editor  lu 
vertising  salesman  and  department  Publisher.  _ 

lo"/ Tliegf^ph  Bfdll'Ha^risburgf  p1;  CONNECTICUT  afternoon  da^l^ 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  a  good  special  '““P^ews  ii““t4o' I’mall  townl 
edition  salesman  for  work  on  anniver-  car  Chance  for  advsnceow^ 

sary  edition  in  large  »onth^st  city,  jeUils  in  first  Irtt® 


DESK  MAN  ^ 

Chart  Area  4.  Give  background. 
Box  5022.  Editor  A  Publisher 


REAL  GO-GETTER.  Capabilities  mnst 
include  layont,  selling  and  promotion 
work.  Good  starting  salary.  Excellent 
chance  for  advancement.  Chart  Area  6. 
small  daily.  Box  5019,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Ohio  dally  of 
40,000  population  city  area,  requires 
executive  to  direct  newsroom  opera 
tions  and  coordinate  with  prodnetion 
departments.  Mnst  have  ability  to  In 
prove  makeup  and  develop  personnel 

WRITE  Box  4803,  Editor  A  Publisher 
giving  full  details  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  fine  aeml 
weekly  newspaper  in  North  Oarollne 
Prefer  jonmalism  graduate  with  eoms 
daily  experience.  Excellent  opportu 
nity  to  become  editor,  ahare  manage 


sary  edition  in  large  southeast  city,  pi-.,-  details  in  first  lekr 

Good  salesman  will  earn  $200  to  $300  Box  5028  Editor" A  Publisher, 
per  week.  Will  require  3  first-class 
references.  Liberal  advances  against 
commissions.  Write:  0.  L.  Leach,  1218 
Mestmoreland  Avenue,  Norfolk,  Va. 


YOUNG,  Energetic  Display  Salesman  reportER-PHOTOGRAPHEB  *“>■ 
to  head  department  small,  progressive,  once  Permanent  job.  r* 

growing  Southern  California  daily,  opportunity  for  man  with  some  tx!"'' 
Under  30,  College  frad,  minimum  two  Handle  general  assignmeiti 

Box  5012,  news,  correspondents.  Ststi  iP 

Editor  A  Publisher, _  experience,  references,  educatiou,  fs* 

ADVERTISING  MAN.  young,  exper-  By,  pay.  Write  C.  L.  Wallin*.  W 
ieneed  in  newspaper,  editorial  and  Herald,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa.  _ 

advertising  work  for  selling  feature  wTrpnRTFR  for  good/w 

service  to  editors.  Car  needed.  Give  vitl 

salary  desired.  Reply  confidential,  small.  Southeast  daily  prefers  7- ^ 
Office  New  York,  Box  5032,  Editor  A  several  years 
Publisher.  working  conditions,  ^ve 

,  -  and  Sunday  morning.  Box  szzo,  »■ 

Editorial  tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


DESK  MAN  wanted  by  vigorous  pa-  REPORTER— City  heat  and.  •Pf" 
per  in  New  England.  Good  pay.  Ideal  n  OOO  six-evening  daily.  Write  W 
working  conditions.  Opportunity  for  qualifications,  references.  Tribune, 

ambitious,  able  young  man.  Box  4808.  Nebraska, _ 

Editor  A  Publisher.  - - - - - . 

-  SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  P  j 

days.  Knowledge  of  camera  heip- 
Also  handle  wire  editing  sU"  ' " 
straight  news.  Bryan,  Ohio,  Tiinm:_ 

WANTED — General  Boport" 
west  college  town  of  10,500; 

1,  1954.  Mnst  have  some 
with  camera.  Man  preferred.  Goon  U 
for  good  work.  Address  Box 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ — ■ 

WORK  ON  progressive  new  pn^ 
tion  in  Williston,  North 
of  the  new  oil  boom.  Need  ®®™®,!„  m 
news  feature  writer,  pbotograpow. 
large  weekly.  Start  immediately  . 
salary  for  ambitions  young , 
n.ti  nr  wire  e0‘. 


ment  reeponaibillti^  and  profits  of  ing  for  a  future.  Call  or  wire  ^ 
firm.  Write  Box  4829,  Editor  A  Pub-  W.  E.  Shemorry.  Managing  «« 


lisber,  giving  hll  Information. 


Plains  Reporter. 


I 
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help  wanted 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Litcniry  Ag 


TRAINED  NEWSPAPERMAN  capable 
of  writing  editoriala  for  seren-day 
publication,  evening  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  of  60,000  circulation,  in  New 
EnVand.  Mail  complete  details  of 
background  and  experience.  Box  6018, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 


WE  WANT  TO  TRY  an  experiment. 
Thii  is  a  small,  modern,  well-equipped 
Illinois  daily,  complete  with  photo-en- 
graring  set  up.  We  are  thinking  about 
hiring  a  gal  to  run  the  desk,  write 
heads,  do  make-up,  strip  the  wire  ma¬ 
chine,  make  Fairchild  plates,  and 
generally  take  care  of  our  editorial 
work,  so  that  our  top  man  and  editor 
can  work  on  the  street.  If  you  think 
you'd  like  to  try  it.  write  and  tell 
ns  your  qualifications.  We’ll  give  you 
all  the  help  you  need  to  get  started. 
Box  5030,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOOHAPHER 
TO  handle  general  photography — re¬ 
porting  combination  job  on  small  town 
daily.  Courier-Times,  New  Castle, 
Indians.  | 

Mechanical _  j 

WANTED  Experienced  Ooss  Press  | 
Bsa.  Onion  Shop.  Good  senle.  87 H 
kosr  week.  Retirement  program.  Chart 
Area  3.  Reply  giving  ige,  experience, 
rtlsrences,  etc.  Box  4609,  Editor  A 
Psbiiiher. 


Competent  Machinist 

.NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY 
has  opening  for  experienced  linotype 
machinist  wlio  wishes  steady  day  work, 
responsibility,  lifetime  opportunity. 

Oire  ige,  experience,  references,  salary 
r^ulrenients.  Write  J.  Gavin,  1111 
Little  Bldg.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


PERMANENT  SITUATION  for  Top 
Machinist,  Chart  Area  6,  14  machine 
shop.  Top  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Open  shop.  Afternoon  newspa¬ 
per.  Write  Box  4925,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lieher. 


TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR.  Ac- 
curite.  Good  pay.  Chart  Area  $2. 
Box  4726.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


roREHAN  with  full  operating  knowl- 
Mge  of  Duplex  Tubular  Press,  Union. 
.Near  New  York  City.  Box  5002,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED; — Two  combination  printers, 
one  experienced  TTS  perforator  oper- 
stor  union.  Night  work.  Scale  $105,38 
tor  37}y-hours.  3  weeks  vacation  after 
SIX  pears,  13  weeks  sick  insurance, 
Wniion  and  other  benefits.  Write  H. 
A.  Andrae,  foreman,  Erie  Dispatch, 
brie,  Pennsylvania. _ 

for  afternoon  daily  of 
o.OOO  circulation  in  New  England 
town.  Box  5031,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


classified  STAFF  MEMBERS: 
you  can  get  ahead  faaterl  A  great 
luture  belongs  to  you  ...  if  you 
tram  for  it. 

Howard  Parish  Course  In 
i-isssiBed  Advertising  makes  experts 
fLj  *'’'*®**  .  want-ad 

selling,  copywriting, 
™ethods  step-by-step. 

I  CHANGE  YOUR 

'  life  .  .  .  and  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

eorrespondence  program  su- 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ- 
tnn  essitimstions  required.  Scores  of 
P  newspapers  represented  by  stu- 
tents  m  training. 

P®''  student. 

lestA  '■egistration  and  first 

nr".®"-  Then  pay  $2  week  19  weeks. 
rot  I  descriptive  folder — or  EN- 
PASTI®^  return  mail  TO  START 

HOWARD  PARISH 
Mnn  M  m  Cla.ssified  Advertising 
»00  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Florida 


WRITERS  1 — -An  astute  agent  will  do 
more  than  present  manuscripta  in  rou¬ 
tine  fashion.  He  will  recognize  talent 
and  create  the  opportunity  to  use  itt 
Write  for  terms — TODAY  I  Mead 
Agency,  419-4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 


Periodical  Subscrin 


Wanta  play  Santa  Claus? 

Then  fill  those  Christmas  stockings 
with  gift  subscriptions  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER — gift  orders  $6.50  per 
year  (52  issues) 

Send  your  list  and  check  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Circulation  Department 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  ] 
_ Administrative _ 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  whose  experience,  all 
successful,  has  been  with 
property  doing  annual  gross 
of  four  to  seven  million  in 
competitive  field.  Second 
change  in  twenty  years  of 
own  accord.  Can  be  available 
on  or  about  March  lat,  1954. 
Confidence  assured  but  will 
welcome  inquiry  by  reputable 
third  party  if  you  desire. 

Box  4909,  Editor  &  Pnb- 
lisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

CREATIVE  CARTOONIST 
3)4  years  Advertising  Agency.  4)4 
years  newspaper  and  free-lance.  Age 
30,  married.  Cartoons  now  appearing 
in  National  Publications.  Box  4934, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR — 38,  Nine  years  Managing 
Editor  Pennsylvania  daily  (cirenls- 
tion  35,000 ) ;  Experiance  aa  Publicity 
Director,  Nation's  Second  Largest 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Solid  report- 
orial  baekgroand;  References;  Seeks 
permanent  poaition,  preferably  in 
East,  Box  4709,  Editor  A  Pnblithar.  | 
NEWSPAPER  POOD  EDITOR  now 
doing  food  releases  and  publicity  for 
national  organisation  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold.  Have  extensive 
background  in  food,  editorial,  food 
photography,  pnbUe  relationa.  Also 
have  done  surveys,  cooking  schools, 
and  radio  work,  imaginative  tool  Will 
some  editor  who  needs  a  food  col¬ 
umnist  please  help  me  lose  these 
"newspaper  bines!"  Box  4711,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Pnbllshar. 

PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES. 
News  as  yon  want  it.  Experience 
large  daily.  Prefer  California,  con¬ 
sider  Chart  Area  2  and  6.  Top  ref- 
erenres.  Married,  27.  Box  4718, 

Editor  A  Pobliaher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  girl,  employed  small 
Eastern  daily,  wants  larger  paper. 
County  beat,  government,  features. 
M.A.  Political  Science.  Wil  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  4719,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CHART  AREA  $11  —  Desk  or  report¬ 
ing.  daily  or  weekly,  ^5  minimnm; 
eight  years  good  experience  all  posi¬ 
tions;  34,  married.  Box  4810.  Editor 

A  Pnbllsher. _ 

COPYREADER— Six  years  in  newa- 
psper  work  show  intent;  two  years 
in  same  job  show  reliabilit;r-  Seeks 
change  hut  not  crowding  a  pink  slip. 
Onaranteed  good  or  yonr  job  hack. 

Box  4813.  Editor  A  Pnhllaher. _ 

INTERESTED  in  Induatrial  House 
Organ,  Wire  Service,  or  Metropolitan 
newswork.  Vet,  24,  single,  edited  col¬ 
lege  daily  paper.  Box  4822,  Editor  A 

Pobliaher. _ 

EDITOR-REPORTER  —  Public  Rela 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  qualified  Circulator 
available  30  to  60  days  for  Oirruls- 
tion  Manager  twenty  to  fifty  thousand 
paper,  or  promotion  manager  larger 
paper.  Go  anywhere.  South  or  South 
West  preferred.  Write  Box  4825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

AGE  32 — Aprgressive  District  Manager 
desires  position  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant.  Eight  years  hard 
hitting  experience  on  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday.  Excellent  knowledge 
of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  and  carrier 
promotion.  Not  allergic  to  work.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family.  Chart  Area  $2.  Box  4940 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  —  12 
years  Experience  Little  Merchant  Plan, 
promotion  and  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  Will  fnrnish  complete  resume  of 
my  background.  Top  references.  Pre¬ 
fer  Chart  Area  2.  Age  37.  Married. 
Family  man,  Box  4929,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
with  successful  record  on  one  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  competitive  Dailies.  Am¬ 
bitious,  Reliable.  Further  advancement 
on  present  publication  impossible  be¬ 
cause  present  advertising  director  is 
many  years  from  retirement.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  5015,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DETERMINED,  young,  display  ad  man 
seeks  opportunity  on  staff  of  good  in¬ 
dependent  daily-in  chart  areas  10  or 
12.  Three  and  one-half  years  experi¬ 
ence,  15,000  daily  Chart  Area  6.  Age 
27.  Married.  Good  all  phases  display. 
Top  references.  Available  after  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1954.  Box  5007,  Plditor  4 

Publisher. _ 

TOP  PLIGHT 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 

Experienced  with  newspapers 
100,000 — 150,000  circulation 
Good  Isyont — copy 
27  years  of  age — married 
4  years  experience 
Will  locate  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

Write  or  wire  for  full  data 
to  Box  5029,  Editor  A  Publisher 


COPY  EDITOR  who  likes  copy  editing 
wants  to  do  it  somewhere  else.  Present 
spot  on  top  New  England  daily  get¬ 
ting  too  permanent.  Nearly  7  years, 
including  state,  city  staff,  picture 
desking,  features  and  what-have-you. 
Seeking  dayside  desk,  pay  at  least 
$130  and  reasonably  civilised  location. 
Fast  with  right  words,  light  touch  a 
specialty,  ready  to  bear  down,  prove 
it.  Dartmouth,  Columbia  grad.  32, 
family  type,  no  prims  donna.  Refer¬ 
ences  galore.  Write  to  Box  4931,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  farm,  city,  tech 
nical.  Experience  in  all.  California, 
Pacific  Northwest,  South,  Family.  Box 
4935,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  OR  SPORTS.  College  grad- 
nate,  single,  sge  26.  At  best  on  Fea¬ 
tures.  Prefer  Clhart  Areas  $2,  6,  or  8. 
Box  4933,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


journalist — 2  years  experience  as 
newspaper  colnmnlst.  Phi  Bets  Kappa 
desires  newspaper  or  magsiine  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  Manhattan.  Box  4923. 
Editor  4  Pnblisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  (under  50)  of 
highly  anccesafnl  small  daily  for  past 
five  years  wants  more  challenging  job 
at  $7,500,  regardless  of  title.  Box 
4904.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

REPORTER  COPYREADER.  30.  vet, 
two  years  experience,  single,  A.B.J.. 
sober,  references.  Box  4928,  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER  .  .  .  did  news,  features, 
rewrite,  on  medium  daily,  recent  grad. 
BA  English,  vet.  23,  single,  seeks  job 
on  daily  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  4937, 
Editor  ft  Publiaher. _ 

REPORTER,  one  year  experience  as 
editor;  rewrite,  oopyreading,  proof- 
I  reading,  page  make-np.  2  years  col¬ 
lege.  26,  aingle,  draft-exempt.  New 
England  or  Southwest  preferred.  Box 
4936,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


Remember;  —  Editor  ft  Pnblisher 
handles  all  box  replies — QUICKLY 
— EFFICIENTLY  and  In  CONFI¬ 
DENCE. 
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300,000  DALLY  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stifled.  Wants  join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publiaher.  Box 
4902,  Editor  ft  Pnblieher. 

EDITOR  AVAILABLE.  20  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  5003, 
Editor  ft  Pablisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  general  reporter.  Six 
years  with  same  21,000  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Won  six  awards  in  PNPA  con¬ 
tests,  including  two  firsts  and  a  second 
for  spot  news.  Not  seeking  award¬ 
winning  salary.  Seeking  challenging 
job  with  paper  that  values  accurate, 
easy-to-read  local  stories.  Chart  Area 
$2.  Veteran.  B.  A.  Swarthmore  Col¬ 
lege.  Quiet,  sober,  healthy,  married. 
Box  5016,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  42,  sin- 
gle,  desires  to  relocate.  Sixteen  years 
on  Midwestern  dailies  covering  all 
beats,  last  several  years  exclusively  on 
political  and  mnnicipal  assignments. 
Prefer  position  in  Chart  Area  6,  but 
other  areas  considered.  Details  and 
references  sent  on  request.  Box  5014, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

On  rim  now  of  200,000  morning  daily 
and  find  it  dead-end.  Want  responsible 
job  on  good  afternoon  daily.  Age  30, 
7  years  copyreading,  editing  special 
Sunday  sections,  makeup,  news  desk, 
reporting  (city  bail,  Mlice,  courts, 
general)  ;  MS  degree.  Can  take  over 
news,  telegraph  or  city  desk  and  rnn 
it  your  way.  Salary  now  $125  bat  will 
take  a  little  leas  if  opportnnity  is 
right.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  5011, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTING  job  on  daily  in  New 
York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
wanted.  Initial  salary  unimportant. 
Vet,  25,  single,  experienced  publicity, 
editing  large  house  organ,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  A.  B.  in  Journalism,  edited  col¬ 
lege  weekly.  Start  immediately.  Write 
Box  5024,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEVEN  YEARS  on  large  midwest  dai¬ 
ly.  Seek  change  with  good  and  pro¬ 
mising  future.  Three  years  on  desks. 
Make-up,  state  desk,  sports,  farm 
magazine,  wire  desk  and  features. 
Available  in  January.  Want  respon¬ 
sible  position.  Married,  veteran.  Box 
5004,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  REPORTER,  B.  A. 
Journalism.  Lite  on  experience  but  ob¬ 
jective-persevering.  Age  33.  Looking 
for  progressive  town  and  conrsgeons 
daily  or  weekly.  C.  E.  Royal,  311  S. 
Old  Ranch  Rd.,  Arcadia,  California. 


WOMAN,  employed  7  years,  6)5  at  top 
pay  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  copy- 
reader,  section  editor,  on  city  dailies. 
East;  looking  West.  Arts  education, 
college  honors,  J  school.  Box  5026, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  AND  WIPE,  sports  edi¬ 
tor — editorial,  A.B.  in  journalism; 
teletypesetter  perforator  operator, 
both  4  years  experience.  Seek  oppor¬ 
tnnity  for  advancement  on  afternoon 
daily;  prefer  chart  areas  1,  2,  4  or  6. 
Excellent  references.  Box  5006,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  grad.  Eng¬ 
lish  Major  desires  job  in  central  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Some  editing,  writing,  layout 
and  proof  reading  experience,  accurate 
typist  possessing  creative  intelligence, 
sense  of  hnmor  and  wide  general 
knowledge.  Salary  secondary  to  worth¬ 
while  future.  Phone  Pennypseker 
(Philadelphia)  5-9445. 

_ Mecfa«Bk«l _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  MECHAN- 
ICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  now  em¬ 
ployed,  deiirea  change,  30  years*  expe¬ 
rience,  competent  all  phases,  refer¬ 
ences,  West  Coast.  Box  4819,  Editor 

,  ft  T^ihllsher. _ 

CXIMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  — 
seeking  position  on  medium  sised  dai¬ 
ly.  New  York  State  preferred.  Box 
5005,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

New  York  City  has  had  its 
share  of  newspaper  strikes  through 
the  years,  but  this  last  one  was 
the  most  crippling  and  the  only 
one  to  completely  shut  down  six 
major  newspapers  plus  a  seventh 
one  on  Long  Island. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  last 
shutdown  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  the  prior  agree¬ 
ment  of  union  leaders  to  cooper¬ 
ate  and  respect  the  picket  line  of 
the  photo-engravers’  union. 

Let’s  go  back  to  1923,  when  a 
wildcat  pressmen's  strike  hit  all 
New  York  papers,  and  trace  the 
strike  history  in  this  one  city 
alone.  It  would  take  all  the  news 
space  in  this  issue  to  record  all 
the  newspaper  strikes  that  have 
occurred  all  over  the  country  in 
this  30-year  period. 

This  little  review  of  history  will 
reveal  that  the  so-called  sanctity 
of  the  picket  line  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long  tradition  but  is  a 
modern  strike  weapon.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  three-year  unity  agree¬ 
ment  among  union  leaders  on 
New  York  newspapers  who  saw 
in  it  a  powerful  economic  club 
with  which  to  force  their  de¬ 
mands  on  publishers. 

There  was  no  Newspaper 
Guild  in  1923,  but  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments  of  newspapers 
were  well  organized.  The  pressmen 
struck,  after  a  strike  vote  of  240 
out  of  their  2,000  members,  and 
against  the  advice  of  the  late  Ma¬ 
jor  George  L.  Berry,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants  Union. 
Berry  withdrew  their  union  charter 
later  to  stop  the  strike.  But  the 
point  of  the  story  is  that  every¬ 
one  else  in  the  newspaper  plants 
— 11  evening  papers  and  10  morn¬ 
ing  papers — cooperated  to  bring 
out  emergency  editions.  They  all 
published  a  combined  paper  carry¬ 
ing  the  mastheads  of  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  affected — one  edition  for  the 
morning  papers  and  one  edition  for 
the  evenings. 

Incidentally,  the  engravers  struck 
in  June,  1921.  They  were  getting 
$55  a  week  for  44  hours  day  work 
and  $60  for  40  hours  night  work. 
They  went  back  to  work  under  a 
preliminary  agreement  for  60  days 
to  negotiate  wage  demands  after 
which  it  was  to  go  to  arbitration 
if  final  agreement  had  not  been 
reached. 

Arbitration  was  all  right  in  1921 
— but  not  in  1953. 

*  *  * 

Skipping  a  few  years,  in  October, 
1941,  the  newsdealers  of  New 
York  who  had  formed  an  AFL 
union  declared  a  boycott  against 
eight  major  dailies  and  refused  to 
handle  the  papers.  The  boycott 
was  off  and  on  again  and  was 
finally  brought  to  an  end  by  a 
court  injunction  ruling  the  dealers 


violated  the  Donnelly  Act  by  re¬ 
straining  trade. 

Then  in  December,  1942,  the  de¬ 
liverers’  union  walked  out  for  three 
days  and  were  ordered  back  by 
the  War  Labor  Board.  The  papers 
continued  to  publish.  In  October, 
1943,  “sick”  drivers  of  the  same 
union  tied  up  three  papers. 

But  in  July,  1945,  the  deliverers 
really  tried  to  cripple  the  New 
York  papers.  Seventeen  papers 
were  cut  off  from  the  newsstands 
for  17  days.  The  papers  continued 
to  publish  and  the  city  really  got 
its  first  taste  of  what  it  was  like  to 
be  without  newspapers.  Lines  of 
people  blocks  long  queued  up 
around  newspaper  plants  to  buy 
copies  of  their  paper.  Almost  10,- 
000.000  copies  of  the  papers  were 
sold  over  the  counter  during  that 
period.  In  contrast  to  the  present 
strike,  when  a  reader  couldn’t  buy 
a  New  York  paper  that  was  being 
struck  if  he  wanted  one,  the  reader 
could  obtain  his  copy  if  he  wanted 
it  badly  enough.  Millions  appar¬ 
ently  did. 

Another  real  crisis  hit  the  New 
York  papers  in  September,  1946, 
when  truckers  went  on  strike  and 
no  newsprint  was  delivered  for  17 
days.  Eight,  12  and  16-page  papers 
appeared  without  advertising  so 
publishers  could  stretch  out  their 
supply.  There  were  no  suspen¬ 
sions  but  the  incident  brought 
home  to  publishers  (and  it  should 
have  been  realized  by  the  public) 
the  threat  to  continued  publication 
if  someone  or  some  union  could 
successfully  cut  off  the  supply  of 
raw  material. 

The  same  crisis  arose  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  1948,  when  the  teamsters 
struck  causing  another  newsprint 
shortage.  Newspapers  again  cur¬ 
tailed  editions  and  rationed  adver¬ 
tising,  but  continued  to  publish. 
Fortunately,  this  time  the  team¬ 
sters  decided  to  deliver  newsprint 
after  a  while  in  spite  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  strike. 

>•>  *  * 

In  June,  1950,  the  Guild  struck 
the  World-Telegram  and  Sun  and 
the  printers,  stereos  and  pressmen 
refused  to  go  through  the  picket 
line.  Fifteen  hundred  people  were 
reported  to  be  out  of  work  because 
of  this  strike  that  went  on  for  11 
weeks.  This  was  the  first  trial  of 
the  unions’  mutual  assistance  pact. 
It  was  reported  to  have  been  the 
most  costly  strike  in  New  York’s 
newspaper  history.  That  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  up  to  this  time.  The 
11 -day  strike  this  time  tying  up  six 
major  newspapers  might  prove  to 
have  been  more  costly  not  only  to 
the  newspapers  involved  but  also 
to  the  community  in  lost  trade. 

In  all  these  cases,  which  were 
reported  fully  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  there  were  picket  lines.  But 
only  once  in  1950  and  again  in 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-12  —  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Claypool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  13 — New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  annual  meeting, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  17-20 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
convention.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  19 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
Meeting.  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Jan.  20-21  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers.  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  24-26 — Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  .Advertising  Managers 
•Assn,  convention,  Tutwiller 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  .Ala. 

Jan.  24-26  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  convention.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel.  Baltimore,  Md. 


1953  have  the  unions  decided  that 
a  picket  line  should  not  be  vio¬ 
lated  by  other  union  men  in  spite 
of  valid  contracts. 

If  New  York  sets  a  pattern  you 
can  expect  future  strikes  to  close 
down  newspapers  every  time  they 
occur  in  unionized  plants  unless 
such  concerted  action  is  somehow 
stopped. 


Daily  Hits  Bar 
For  Secrecy  in 
Lawyer's  Case 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Cleveland  Press  last  week 
was  the  target  again  of  attacks  by 
the  Cleveland  Bar  Association, 
headed  by  H.  Walter  Stewart. 

A  Cleveland  lawyer,  Joseph  W 
Kennedy,  was  disbarred  for  life 
after  he  was  accused  of  financial 
wrong-doing.  The  Press  com¬ 
plained  that  the  bar  had  courted 
public  concern  by  doing  nothing 
beyond  insisting  on  the  lawyers 
departure  from  the  profession. 
Also,  the  paper  said,  the  bar  had 
attempted  to  keep  the  case  secret. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  it  was  not  the 
function  of  the  bar  to  put  erring 
attorneys  in  jail.  He  added: 

“I  am  mad  about  the  way  the 
Press  takes  every  opportunity  to 
attack  lawyers  .  .  .  The  Press’  pol¬ 
icy  is  not  good  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  in  the  community.' 

Referring  to  the  Kennedy  case, 
he  said:  “You  people  feel  you  are 
entitled  to  all  the  information  you 
think  the  public  should  have.” 

The  Plain  Dealer,  in  an  editor¬ 
ial,  opposed  the  Press’  view. 

■ 

Shopper  Is  Price 
Of  Libel  Settlement 

Oregon  City,  Ore 
Settlement  of  a  $50,000  libe 
suit,  brought  by  William  L.  Bliz 
zard.  publisher  of  the  Oswego  R(- 
view,  against  Fred  F.  Boody,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oswego  Buyers  Guidt 
was  made  out  of  court. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  settle¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Blizzard  received  the 
Boody  publication  goodwill  ani 
right  to  use  its  name.  Mr.  BooJ 
said  he  was  stopping  publicatior 
In  a  statement  published  in  hi- 
final  edition,  Mr.  Boody  retracte: 
“certain  statements  concernir.: 
William  L.  Blizzard,”  relating  to 
his  “character,  loyalty  and  reputa 
tion”  that  Mr.  Boody  said  he  pub 
lished  in  the  Guide  in  1952. 

The  Buyers  Guide  was  a  week; 
newspaper-shoppers’  guide. 


iiLLtn  mm  • 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

1701  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  12, 
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fUnotype^®^  \ 

in  New  Cutting  tor 

lllV2-ptca  Columns  \ 

l»r  u&'  trie  iinSjl 

Lconomy  available  to 

I  \ar  Corona  ®  newsprint  econ  I 

S  jijy  o^iff  S 


nPl 


This  li 


/  / 

ribbon  of  newsprint  saved  by  Corona 
^  adds  up  to  tons  per  year! 

New  Corona  cuttings  in  5V2-,  7V2-,  and  8-point  sizes 
let  you  reduce  column  widths  a  full  6  points  without 
sacrificing  legibility  or  content.  They  run  manually 
k  or  from  tape,  and  can  provide  substantial  newsprint 

\  savings  for  every  publisher— daily  or  weekly. 


Corona— the  same  clarity  in  less  space 

12  pica  column — 7V4  A44  11 ‘/2  pica  column — 714  A52 


Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length ' 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the  , 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full  1 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy  | 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you  | 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and  | 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news- 
I  print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time,  j 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En- 
I  giiicer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
nev,  -sprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 


Corona's  shorter  alphabet  length 
helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and  i 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit ! 
of  utmost  legibility,  big  open  char¬ 
acters  and  plenty  of  contrast. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format  | 
for  top  readability  with  maximum  ' 
newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for  | 
the  new  Corona  specimen  folder.  , 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Ag«n  (ics:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlonto, 
Cleveland,  Son  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


For  successful  advertising  in  Washington: 

BUY  EVENING!  BUY  The^ews 
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iWASHINGTONv 
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The  two  evening  papers 
give  a  coverage  of 
92.7%  of  the  families 
in  this  important 
primary  Washington 
market! 


\ 

ce\ 
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GEORGES 


•V.  ! 

V..  \ 


1.  Page  cost  of  evenings  is  only  60%  of  mornings.  \ 

\ 

2.  Washington  does  most  of  its  reading  in  the  evening. 

3.  Concentration  means  most  sales  at  lowest  cost. 


The  tabloid  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
only  $500  a  page! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.WorU.Tefegrain  i  Th»  Sun  COLUMBUS . CiNjtn 

aEVElAND . Pruts  CINONNATI . Poif 

PinSBURCH . Prutt  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  udition,  Cincinnofi  Pott 


News  Covington  udition.  Cincinnoti  Pott 

Timus  KNOXVILLE . NewtSenlinel 


Oanaral  Advartiting  Dapartmant,  230  Fork  Avanua.  Naw  Yark  City 


DENVER . Rocky  MM.News  EVANSVILLE . 'rN* 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Pott-Hurald  HOUSTON . Pn" 

MEMPHIS . Priii-Scimilof  FORT  WORTH . P™* 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commerciol  Appml  ALBUOUERQUE . 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Hsrold-P^ 


Chicaga  San  FranclKa  Datrait  Cincinnati  PMIadalphio 


